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The Value of Oriental History for Historians* 

A. J. Toynbee 


The Western Distortion of History 

(i) Trying to bean historian means trying to jump clear of the 
particular time and place at which one happens to have been born and 
brought up. It means trying to look at History from some standpoint 
that is outside one’s own, and that is more central, and therefore more 
objective than one’s own is likely to be. This is the first, the most 
important, and the most difficult piece of business on the historian’s 
agenda. 

(ii) Actually, this ideal can never be achieved by the historian 
more than partially. Every current view of past history turns out, on 
analysis, to be partly a reading, into the past, of present conditions 
which may illuminate the past but are quite as likely to obscure and 
confuse our vision of it, 

(iii) In the latest age of the World's history, which, in our gener- 
ation, is only just ceasing to be present age, the salient feature has been 
the predominance of the West in the World. This feature in the contem- 
porary landscape has been reflected in the modern West’s presentation of 
the World’s past history. Modern Western historians have been inclined 
to make the World’s history centre round Western Europe. The earlier 
history of both Asia and Egypt and Eastern Europe was made to lead up 
to the mediaeval and modern history of Western Europe. Asia, and 
Africa are not brought back on to the stage, and the Americans are not 
brought on to the stage, before the last years of the fifteenth century 
of the Christian Era. The Americans are then presented as a field for 
colonization by West Europeans, and Asia and Africa as fields for 
exploitation by West Europeans. 

(iv) Owing to the temporary predominance of the West over the 
rest of the World, there has been a tendency, in the rest of the World, 
to take over this Western view of history uncritically* together with 
the dominant Western Civilization’s other manners and customs. 


* Journal of the Panjab University Historical Society, Lahore, Dec., I960, Vol. XII, 
pp. 17-24. 
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(v) This consensus is a testimony to the contemporary power and 
prestige of the West, but it is not evidence that the West-centred view 
of History is right. Actually, this view corresponds with the fact only 
for the years 1492-1914, or perhaps indeed only for the years 1683-1914. 
The West’s predominance in the World was not indisputably established 
until after the raising of the second Turkish siege of Vienna ; and in 
1914 this Western ascendancy suffered the first of the blows that have 
now shattered it. 

(vi) Down to the close of the fifteenth century. Western Christen- 
dom was in an outlying position, at one end of a festoon of civiliza- 
tions stretching right across the Old World, Japan, at the opposite 
extremity of the festoon, was the only other province of Civilization 
that was as remote from the centre as Western Christendom was till 
that date. 

(vii) The invention, in the fifteenth century, of the ocean-going 
modern Western sailing-ship made Western Europe suddenly become 
the centre of the World, instead of continuing to be one of the Old 
World’s two dead-ends. The new type of sailing-ship gave its Western 
inventors the command of the Ocean, and this gave them access, by 
sea, to the domains of all the other living civilizations. 

(viii) But this map of the World, with Western Europe as the 
World’s centre, has been short-lived. The invention of railways in the 
nineteenth century, and of aeroplanes in the twentieth century, has 
been bringing the map back to its normal shape, in which the centre 
is not Western Europe, but South-West Asia and Egypt. 

The mediaeval Western map of the World, in which the centre of 
the World was taken to be Jerusalem, was much nearer to the normal 
than the modern Western map, in which the centre had been taken to 
be, first Western Europe, and then the Atlantic Ocean. 

Since the French and British conquests in India in the eighteenth 
century, Egypt and South-west Asia have been progressively recovering 
their historic central position (a) as the region offering the short over- 
land or Suez Canal route between India and Western Europe, in place 
of the long sea-route round the Cape of Good Hope ; (b) as the bridge 
between the two areas in which the World’s population is massed : 
India, South East Asia, Eastern Asia on the one side, and Europe and 
North America on the other ; (c) as the World’s largest unexhausted 
reservoir of mineral oil. 

(ix) On a map of the World in which South-west Asia and Egypt 
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are the centre, the civilizations to the east of the centre count for as 
much as the civilizations to the west of the centre. And the civilizations 
of the first two generations count for as much as those of the present 
generation. 

E.g.,inthe Americas, History is not blank before the arrival of 
conquerors from Western Europe at the turn of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries of the Christian Era; the pre-Columbian civilizations of 
Middle America and Peru take their place in History on an equal footing 
wi,th civilizations of the Old World. 

TI 

LIGHT FROM THE EAST 

When once we have brought the histories of all the civilizations 
back into focus and have reduced the history of the Western Civiliza- 
tion to its proper position and proportion, we gain ight on the history 
of Mankind which is hidden from us so long as the Western Civiliza- 
tion’s history is allowed to eclipse all the rest of history. 

(i) Light on the Origins of Civilization : 

When, where, and how did the kind of society that we call Civiliza- 
tion arise ? Our Western Civilization is a civilization of the third genera- 
tion, so its history throws no light on the origin of the species of 
which it is one representative. To find light on this we must look 
to South-west Asia and Egypt, and dig down to the Neolithic stratum 
there. The foothills of the ring of mountains half encircling the plains 
of Iraq on the north, east, and west seem to have been the region in 
which agriculture was invented and in w'hich this new source of food 
supply made it possible for people to Jive a sedentary life, in villages. 
What are the salient features that differentiate Civilization from this 
previous Neolithic life ? Perhaps three : (a) the emergence of towns, 
in addition to villages; (b) the emergence of a small class not directly 
engaged in producing food ; (c) the invention, by this leisured minority, 
of writing, mathematics, and astronomy. 

N.B. : — In Middle America, astronomy was carried far, but writing 
not very far; in Andean America, writing was never invented ; the Inca 
Empire kept its administrative records by means of quipus (strings of 
different colours with different kinds and sequences of knots in them). 

In the Old World, Civilization seems to have been started by 
Neolithic agriculturists reclaiming the jungle-swamp of the Lower Tig- 
ris-Euphrates basin, and thereby opening up much more fertile agricul- 
tural land over a much larger area. From the plains of Iraq, this new 
way of life spread to other river basins of the same kind; to the lower 
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Nile basin quickly, to the Indus basin not quite as soon, to the Yellow 
River basin decidedly later. About the time when Civilization took 
root in the Indus basin, it also took root in a new kind of physical 
environment : the Aegean archipelago. Here the main artery of 
communications was not a river, but was the sea; and nevigation, 
instead of the control of river waters, became {he master art. 

(ii) Light on the Origins of the Higher Religions : 

By ‘higher religions’ I mean those which present, to our minds, 
loftier vision of the nature of God or Absolute Reality, and of God’s 
attitude towards, and behaviour to, human beings. 

The chief representatives of this, higher kind of religion that are 
alive to-day are Southern Buddhism (the Hinayana), Jainism, Judaism, 
Zorastrianism, Northern Buddhism (the Mahayana), Hinduism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam. 

Other higher religions have become extinct or have been swallowed 
up by one or other of the still surviving higher religions : e.g., Mithraism 
and the worships of Cybele, Isis, and Juppiter Dolicbenus were partly 
extinguished and partly absorbed by Christianity. 

The history of our Western Civilization throws no light on the 
origins of the higher religions. Western Europe has not been the cradle 
of any one of them. South-west Asia and India have been the two 
regions in which the majority of the higher religions have made their 
first appearance. Within these two regions, two provinces have been 
specially fertile in bringing higher religions to birth : (a) Syria, in the 
widest geographical sense of the name, including everything that lies 
between the Antitaurus, the Mediterranean, and the Arabian desert, with 
the Hijaz thrown in ; (b) Central Asia, in the widest sense of the name, 
including the Oxus-Jaxartes basin and the Tarim basin, with the Punjab 
thrown in. 

These two provinces have one significant common characteristic: 
both are ‘roundabouts' : i.e., meeting-places of route that coverage from 
far afield and radiate out in all directions. Because of this covergence 
of routes, Central Asia and Syria have been ‘melting-pots’ in which ele- 
ments of population and culture drawn from,several different civilizations 
have met and fused. 

When we turn from the space-dimension to the time-dimension, 
we find that the higher religions have arisen in the two Asian ‘round- 
abouts’ at times in which civilizations of the second generation have 
broken down and disintegrated, and in which they have also collided 
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with each other. These breakdowns and catastrophes took the form of 
wars, revolutions atrocities, deportations, evictions, and the inter- 
mingling of ‘displaced persons’ in conditions of extreme suffering. This 
has been the social milieu in which the higher religions have come to 
birth. In the history of the Western Civilization, there has been nothing 
like this till the hour of war and revolution that began in 1914 and that 
is still continuing to-day. 

(iii) Light on the Contact between different Civilizations in the 

Pre-Oceanic Overland Age : 

For 400 years beginning in the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, 
the Ocean was the main medium of intercourse between the domains of 
the different living civilizations, and the sailing-ship was the instrument 
through which the Ocean was turned to account. From about the eigh- 
teenth century B.C. to the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, the part 
played in the following chapter of history by the Ocean was played by 
the Steppe, and the part played by the sailing-ship was played by the 
horse. 

The Steppe is a kind of dry Ocean. Like the Ocean, it adjoins the 
domains of all the civilizations of the Old World. Like the Ocean, 
again, it is ‘conductive.’ Peoples, tools, weapons, languages, ideas, ideals, 
styles of art that established themselves in any corner of the Steppe 
rapidly spread to all other parts of the Steppe, and thence into the 
domains of adjoining civilizations. 

Neolithic Pottery : Danube to Kansu 

(Illustrations : the spread of ‘the Animal Style’ of art over, and out 
of, the Steppe to China in one direction and Scandinavia in the other; the 
spread of the Sarmation military equipment to China in one direction 
and to Western Europe in the other.) 

The role of serving as the intermediaries between different civiliza- 
tions, which was played by Western seamen from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era, was played by the Eurasian 
Nomads during the preceding 3000 years and more. 

In Turkey in the nineteen-twenties, President Mustafa Kemal 
Atatiirk was annoyed, and at the same time stimulated, by the current 
West-centred chart of world history ; so he produced a history of the 
World centred, not on western Europe, but on the Turks. This view of 
History was derived by Westerners, yet it was a true view of the historical 
facts over a period twice as long as the 400 years during which Western 
Europe has in truth been the centre of the World. For eight centuries— 
from the fourth to the twelfth century of the Christian Era— the Turkish- 
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speaking Nomads were masters of the Eurasian Steppe, and during these 
eight centuries they really did play the central role in the history of the 
Old World. In the fourth and fifth centuries the Huns, who were the 
first westward-breaking wave of Turkish-speaking Nomads out of the 
Steppe, invaded China, India, Persia and Europe simultaneously. As 
recently as the eighteenth century, Turkish-speaking dynasties were still 
ruling the centre of the Old World from India to the Crimea inclusive 
and from the Oxus-Jaxartes basin to Algeria inclusive. 

Moreover, the Turks were neither the first nor the last swarm of 
Eurasian Nomads to play this central role in the history of the Old 
World. From the eighteenth century B.C. to the fourth century of the 
Christian Era, this role had been played by Sanskrit-speaking and 
Iranian-speaking Nomads who had spread eastwards as far as the north- 
west fringes of China, southwards as far as the Deccan, and westwards 
as far as Syria, Anatolia, and Hungary. In the thirteenth century the 
Turks’ successors, the Mongols, simultaneously invaded China and 
Burma, Persia and Iraq. Russia and Hungary. It was only in the seven- 
teenth century that the Eurasian Nomads were at last encircled by the 
sedentary civilizations, when the Russians, advancing eastwards, made 
contact with the Manchus, advancing westward, in the original homeland 
of the Mongols on the border between Transbaikal and Manchuria. It 
was not till the eighteenth century that the Manchus, wielding the whole 
power of China, united under their rule, subdued the Mongols’ cousins 
the Kalmucks. It was not till the nineteenth century that the Russians 
subdued the last surviving independent Turkish-speaking Nomads : the 
Turkmens of Transcaspia. 

Thus the horsemen of the Eurasian Steppe have had a much longer 
innings as the protagonists on the stage of history than the seamen of 
Western Europe. 

I have now given three illustrations of the light that is thrown on 
History by giving Asia her due. I could add many more, but there is no 
time for these within the limits of one lecture, and I hope my three 
illustrations are enough to make my point. The point is as simple as it 
is important : the value of Oriental history for historians. 
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Some Considerations on Historical Research* 

Prof. Graham 


It has been said of the classic German historians that one may find 
throughout their writings two elements, the scientific and the emotional, 
the reverence for the fact and the passion for the idea. Actually, it is 
ideas that save any historian from becoming or remaining a mere digger 
of documents a drudge and a pedant; but the search for ideas or illumina- 
ting concepts should not take place under conditions too far removed 
from those under which we live and toil in archives and library. I was 
remainded some time ago (at the end of another historical discussion) 
of Gulliver’s visit to the city of Lagado, where he (Gulliver) discovered 
a zealous architect whose optimistic principle of construction was to 
begin with the roof, and then find materials for the foundation. It is 
always tempting especially for the teacher to ease the task of rapid 
reconstruction with nice patterns of historical pre- suppositions and half- 
truths, which may quite possibly, one day, turn into popular mythologies. 

Certainly such historical interpretations or systems have been 
fashionable, and have had a powerful, and sometimes enduring influence 
on human thought. The Ptolemic cosmogony may have crumbled away, 
but it would be unwise to be patronizing and under-estimate the potency 
of so fashionable a system when it existed. 

This demand for a simple and superficially logical interpretation of 
the past exists partly because mankind, especially today, wants simple 
formulae to explain a hideously complex world. As Adlai Stevenson put 
it : Man lives on by bread alone, but principally by catchwords. Radio 
and T.V. have increased this appetite. Hence no doubt the temptation 
for learned men to make incursions into the field of historical philosophy; 
and readers who appreciate their learning sometimes fail to distinguish 
between their facts and their exuberant interpretations of them. Asser- 
tions of trend and tendency— causation history "often represent stream- 
lined scaffoldings erected on selected facts. Of course, the historian must 
generalize but it is well to recognize that different sets of facts can support 


* Journal of the Panjab University Historical Society, Lahore ; December, 1960, 
Vol. XII, pp. 5-16. 
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different kinds of generalizations (I am thinking of large spans Spengler, 
Toynbee). (Unfortunately when a well-known historian starts putting 
down his personal interpretations on one or several epochs, because he 
has a reputation in his field, his personal judgments are apt to impress, 
even though based on insufficient evidence ; and sometimes these histor- 
ians can build up ‘schools’ and become national or international idols.) 

In my college days, with the Beards and the Laskis lending their 
weight, the doctrine of economic causation especially economic causa- 
tion of last war, it was the favourite doctrine in most North American 
universities (history). To doubt the established system showed naivete, 
lack of original thought ; e.g., before anyone had actually done scrupul- 
ous research on World War I, its ‘economic causes were apt to be 
assumed. (They counted in that War hardly at all.) On the whole, it 
is fair to say that this outlook was based on an uncritical acceptance of 
distorted facts— or rather on a distortion of history. It was essentially 
“conjectural” history. I well remember at Cambridge being shown a 
printed essay by a young philosopher on the earlier Crusades, which 
provided conclusively that markets and raw materials counted entirely 
religious passion, superficial. No careful research had been done and 
the person involved was not an historian. 

In other words, every a priori interpretation must have its dress of 
facts; and in the case of my own subjects— Imperial History there has 
always been substantial stock at hand some of them rather effective 
half-truths, revealing, e.g., the association of imperialism with capita- 
lism. To some simplicity is attractive even seductive. Many of you who 
have been toiling doubtfully and cautiously must marvel that the com- 
plexities with which you deal can be reduced to a simple pattern. 

One prize example of how simple the interpretation can be is pro- 
vided in a paragraph by the late Harold Laski : 

“No one now denies that the British occupation of Egypt was 
undertaken in order to secure the investment of British bondholders ; 
and that the South African War was simply a sordid struggle for the 
domination of his gold mine for the Mexico under Napolean III was 
an effeort to protect state. Nicaragua, Haiti, San Domingo, to take 
only the most notable cases, have all been reduced to the position of 
American provinces in the interest of American Capitalists. 

The Russo-Japanese war was, in the last analysis, the outcome 
of an endeavour by a corrupt Government to defend the immense 
concession in Manchuria of a little band of dubious courtiers. The 
savage cruelties of the Congo ; the struggle between British and 
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American financiers for the control of Mexican oil; the fight between 
Germany and the Entente for the domination of pre-war Turkey; the 
reduction of Tunis to the position of a French dependency; the 
Japanese strangulation of Korean nationalism ; all these are merely 
variations upon an identical theme. 

Men have sought a special profitable source of investment. 
They have been able to utilize their Government to protect their 
interest; and, in the last analysis, the Government becomes so identi- 
fied with the investor, that an attack on his profit is equated with 
a threat to the national honour. In those circumstances the armed 
forces of the state are, in fact, the weapon he employs to guarantee 
his privileges.” 

Examine these arguments at leisure, and see how many would with- 
stand honest historical inspection. Each case is a complicated one, 
although one might (in the words of Jacob Viner), reverse the Laski 
thesis (re. capitalist vis-a-vis Government) and come a good deal closer 
to the truth. In almost all these cases, the capitalist instead of pushing 
his Government into an imperialistic enterprise in pursuit of his own 
gain, was himself pushed or shoved or lured into it by his Government, 
which might then be able to point to a legitimate economic stake in the 
territory involved. (Admittedly, in some instances, large and perhaps 
unsavoury profits of investors were present but that is a different 
matter.) Laski’s point was essentially that imperialist aggression origi- 
nated in a desire to promote the financial interests of a few or groups of 
wealthy capitalists. 

Some years ago, in the course of a discussion on the Enclosure 
Movement, Tawney remarked that what economic historians needed 
was fewer documents and tougher boots. In this age of hasty effort to 
establish historical syntheses, and when incipient Laskis contemplate 
thatching their mansions in advance of foundations, perhaps one may 
pray for fewer brilliant concepts and more factual bricks and mortar. 

There is danger in tracing comprehensive pattern of interpretation 
for one may easily become a prisoner of one’s own technique. The author 
must of course use what we now call scientific methods of research, but 
he must ask for scientific solutions. The temptation to find 
logical answers is very great today, viz., the temptation to explain the 
present by the past. Ruthless honesty is the main safeguard against 
spacious philosophies or easy casuistry. 

On the other hand, aware of the possibility of our own extinction 
in this atomic age, we are probably less arrogant about the past than 
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were some of our predecessors. There is no need today to warn young 
historians against patronizing the past; we know too well that we are 
not the ‘top cream’ of any long historical process; that we are not “the 
heirs of all the ages.” There is a good deal less talk of progress than 
there was before 1939. 

And yet it remains a formidable task to project oneself backwards 
into history to absorb the ethos of the time, to properly estimate the 
apparent villain and the apparent saint. Can a twentieth century 
agnostic understand and properly interpret Gladstone ? Can a very 
young person really do justice to diplomacy which involves the thrust 
and counter-thrust of tough men like Bismarck, Palmerston, Guizot, 
Rhodes or Chamberlain. It is necessary to have lived life fully not neces- 
sarily sinfully to deal intelligently with human beings who like any civil 
servant must subordinate not honour, but intellectual effort to action, who 
like Machiavelli have to compromise or be evasive. One must know some 
thing about life, (and even to enjoy life) to teach history and perhaps to 
write it too. Some of my own students will, I think, deal differently 
with Chamberlain and even Rhodes when they have aged ; they need 
not become necessarily more tolerant of sin there is still room for 
righteous indignation in historical writing but they are likely to be more 
aware of the limitations which best human beings in there national and 
international environments. 

This is the age of scientific method as applied to historical research; 
our grandfathers did not have the tools and techniques that we have 
developed in the twentieth century. But that is no reason for ignoring 
the old historians of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries who 
could think and write with a breadth and generosity of spirit that some- 
times eludes us today. Historical research is not a game or a mechanical 
efficiency test ; the object is to bring the past to life as accurately as 
possible and that means more than squeezing a few documents, and 
adding the paraphernalia of references. It is possible for an immature 
student or one with a particular bent or bias to have correct document- 
ary references, and yet write completely unreliable history. The footnote 
reference is not necessarily the sign of the scholar; and apart entirely 
from pretentious padding (e.g., in some Ph. D. theses) the reference 
simply indicates a source which may or may not have been explored 
and tested with scholarly care and acumen. 

The key to scholarship is not then to be found in the accumulation 
of formidable reference which denote breadth and depth of documentary 
toil ; it is not simply a question of methods or techniques. Indeed, the 
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danger of strictly historical method courses is that they may encourage 
parochialism and pedantry. 

In this connection I should like to quote from a lecture delivered 
by one of our great historians, Sir Charles Webster to the Historical 
Association in 1956. 

“I have a considerable distrust of lecturers, books and articles 
which tell you how history should be written or taught. In both 
these fields action is far more stimulating than precept. We 
learn more about how historians write from their books than by 
anything which they tell us about themselves, and university teac- 
hers, at any rate, make their main contribution to the teaching 
of history by their effect on their pupils.” 

“There are, of course, techniques of research and teaching 
that can be described and in this way handed on to others. The 
great changes of the last fifty years have been in part brought about 
by the sharing of such knowledge amongst us all. But it is diffi- 
cult to know very much about what I may call the strategy and 
tactics of historians, the causes which determined their subjects 
of study and the manner in which they attained, however imper- 
fectly, the ends which they had set before themselves. When I was 
a young man I was able to meet most of the historians whose 
works I regarded as a model for my own studies, and I tried to 
entice them to tell me the secrets of their craft. On occasions I got 
from such men as Fournier, Pribram orSchiemann, a vide phrase or 
anecdote, which illuminated one’s own experience like a lightning 
flash. But much more could be found out about their technique by 
reading their books and the materials from which their books had 
been made.” 

With all the photostats and microfilms and card catalogues and statis- 
tical machines, history is not a product of established routines. History 
is still essentially a handcraft ; mechanical devices and techniques of 
research are an aid, but they are no substitute for scholarly learning, dis- 
ciplined imagination, judgment, instinct. As Webster says, the great his- 
torians do not surrender the secrets of their craft readily; great scholars 
who write sometimes on dull themes and produce works of art like 
Maitland or Haskins or Gibbon or Ranke are probably unaware of aHy 
secretes beyond the generalizations that anyone like myself can make. 
But they were men of learning ; and we at least can read the works of 
learned men, try to absorb something of their ethos, and in process 
gain better sense of historical proportion. In other words, if you wish 
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to be strictly utilitarian in your approach to history, you may correctly 
regard the reading of historical ‘classics’ as essential to the progress of 
post-graduate research. The classic or great works of history should 
stir the imagination, pull the student out of the rut of his own researches 
by suggesting new ideas or approaches; and also indirectly, I would 
hope, show him something of the art of expression and narrative, and 
how the mind of a first-class historian works. In short, you won’t judge 
wisely, if you don’t read widely. As G.M. Trevelyan once remarked to 
me : ‘If you have any originality in your make-up, you won’t become 
imitative, but you are likely to be influenced.’ Therefore, study not only 
the architecture of a great prose work in English or any other language, 
but the author’s method of weighing his evidence, arranging his thought 
and arrrving at judicial conclusions. Only by so doing can you glimpse, 
if not grasp, the meaning of scholarship. 

There is frequently a tendency for the younger student to give all 
the glory to the original document— the indispensable tool of the ‘scienti- 
fic’ historian. We are all well aware of the essential and vital importance 
of the written documents -otherwise there would be little or no 
history— but they are not sacred cows, even in terms of degree-getting. 
Printed stuff- contemporary reports, official reports, statistical accounts, 
biographical material— may be as basically useful as the hand-written 
despatch. Printed material can be original or primary material; execrable 
handwriting may add romantic pleasure, but not necessarily supply a 
unique authority. 

In my experience, one great danger for the graduate student is his 
fear of the examiner, whom he assumes must be appeased by an abun- 
dance of documentary facts. (Actually, if a thesis is well-written, the 
document should be submerged almost beyond recognition in the narra- 
tive; too much documentary padding simply obscures the main points.) 
Consequently, the secondary authorities when they exist are apt to be 
ignored or slighted. The student is fearful of using facts or thoughts 
perchance he may be repeating commonplaces. But the ommission of 
relevant secondary works, on the ground that only new or documentary 
material provides the proper exercise for the display of scholarship is a 
form of pretentious nonsense, if not arrogance, which ordinarily weakens 
the authority of the thesis. Even a bad book may be a useful guide by way 
of illuminating contrasts in interpretation— but whatever the quality, it is 
proper to give credit to the author of the book, who may indeed have 
broken the ground, and saved the student from obscurities and banalities. 

Ordinarily, one masters the secondary authorities (as background) 
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first. The student should keep in his own card catalogue exact title, place 
and date of publication— and possibly on the back of the card some 
reference to the value of the book. Soak up the secondary stuff ; don’t 
feel you must claim everything from original records alone. Learn the 
art of skimming or squeezing a volume. Deft use of the index is one sign 
of the trained student. But in preparing background, beware of going 
back too far, or you may never get srarted on your main task. Similarly, 

I think it is a mistake to spend months preparing a bibliography— a kind 
of tempting detective work which leads one on and on A basic biblio- 
graphy you need, obviously; but it does not have to be complete. Once 
you have made a start with your subject you will be in a better position 
to know what published works or articles will best serve your needs. 

No matters how well you plan, if your subject lends itself to a plan 
even before you begin meticulous work, it is almost always difficult to 
see the end. In a sense you have to be led by the evidence of the docu- 
ments, and that means much hard toil, for in building up your mass of 
material, you cannot in the earlier stages know what is relevant and 
what is not. The utter waste in research work is unbelievably great. Yet 
one must go on building up ‘mass’, being careful on the one hand not to 
get ‘bogged down’ and, on the other hand, alert to the possibilities of 
significant side-lines that may subsequently prove important to the main 
theme, or as bye-products subsequently make good articles. 

Some people use cards for note-taking; I prefer sheets of paper — 
they are cheap, and may be cut-up; in my experience the card is inhibi- 
ting; one tries to summarize too concisely, in order to fit the material on 
one or two cards. On paper you can write as you will— heading your 
sheets that they may be subsequently filed together according to topics. 
But whatever you use— cards or sheets of paper or excercise books — 
leave plenty of space between the lines, with a wide margin for additions 
of thought or information. Indeed, it is wise to write down your thoughts 
on the material ‘hot’ as you go along ; such interpretations or chance 
comments may be invaluable later, when, say, two years after the topic 
has cooled, you cannot recall a full impression of the scene or of the 
particular impact of a document or a series of documents vis-a-vis your 
argument. For example, if, having run through a file it occurs to you 
that the Colonial Office is really little concerned with the fate of island 
or colony; or if the Treasury in your opinion has exhibited unusual 
generosity or, more probably, considerable parsimony in dealing with X 
colony, write down your impressions. Or, if after reading files of Board 
of Trade Correspondence regularly headed “Their Lordships requested” 
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etc., you discover that at a succession of meetings only the Clerks and 
one Lord made up a quorum, you may be able to conclude that the 
Board for this period was chiefly run by a handful of poorly paid perma- 
nent officials. If you do not record such tentative conclusions at the time, 
you may have forgotten two years later that such a problem existed. 

Sometimes the topics to be dealt with are clear in advance; frequently 
in an untilled field one is not sure in the beginning what the significant 
topics are. I have not myself gone in for “planned” writing, chiefly 
because I have not always known where I was going, or, rather, where 
the materials were going to lead me. In uncertain circumstances, one 
can only build up “mass” with an idea or ideas in mind— an instinct, if 
you like, that such and such a road may lead to an end— and let things 
gradually take shape. As material accumulates and knowledge widens, 
things, should take Shape. 

This brings me to another point, where personal characteristics or 
temperament comes in. Once the student has accumulated the “mass” — 
the bulk, let us say, of his materials, should he try to think through it, 
and then sit down and write as nearly as possible a complete chapter or 
section; or should he, as an aid to thought, unscramble the material 
roughly by simply writing down perhaps chronologically everything under 
one topic that he has found, and count on, say, five revisions or re-wri- 
tings to give him his chapter or section ? 

There is a lot to be said for the preliminary rough draft. To write 
well is always difficult and if one tries too hard the result may be lamen- 
table in terms of style and thought, because the postgraduate student has 
come straight from gigantic piles gf notes: he knows he will ultimately 
be examined on the fruits of his toil, and the inhibitions generated in 
consequence have, in my experience, made many an incipient historian 
mentally muscle-bound. 

If a man’s thoughts are not fluent — if he has not thought himself 
through his materials, it is not a bad idea to begin by reproducing in 
summary from the notes that have been gathered; simply putting down, 
as I have said, the information, and not worrying about manner of 
expression, or even the grammar; putting down the facts as they may 
appear to be, and ignoring for the time being vital relationships between 
the facts. 

I do know historians who can go directly from notes to chapter', 
who think through their materials, and then write. Langer is one exam- 
ple. They save themselves, in so doing, much mechanical toil — the cons- 
tant revisions that are involved under the second method. 
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Personally, probably because of my own limitations of intellect, 

I prefer the second method of ‘muking about’ — writing and re-writing 
untill the subject comprehensible and begins to take shape. (One uses up 
enormous amounts of paper, but even in Britain paper is still the 
cheapest part of the student’s equipment.) Gradually the main points or 
relationships come to the surface; and as the chapter takes shape they 
begin to stand out clearly above the background of detail which supports 
the argument. 

Actually, the mechanical work of writing is not really mechanical; 
it is the younger or slower man’s way of thought. Revising or retasting 
involves critical thought; new conceptions- or “slants” develop from what 
is already written. There should be, indeed, enspiration in the very task"' 
of re writing what has been written. History, we rightly say, is an art, 
but the art becomes, in a sense, associated with empirical science, simply 
because truths are discovered to be not simply facts or events, but rela- 
tionships between events. For example, the shifting of some material 
from one chapter or section to another may throwmew light on the 
whole picture, and give the nearer or truer proportion. 

By this, I do not mean to suggest that ‘juggling with facts’ 
Produces Better History, There are charlatans in every profession; but 
on the whole it is recognized that the well-disciplined historian is the 
honest one — who does not build his philosophic scaffolding, and then, 
forces his facts within and about it. (Perhaps that is one reason why I 
am not enthusiastic about philosophies of history, unless Ancient in Hi- 
story may be called a species of philosophy.) 

The key to writing history, then, is building up relationships between 
events, and that again involves the serious problem of unity — the bug- 
bear of historical writing. For many subjects lack a complete unity, and 
sometimes must be dividedsinto sections with a frank >ddmission (e.g., 
Innis God Fisheries) that there is no essential unity. (Cf. Fur Trade in 
Canada.) None the less, whatever the subject some formal kind of unity is 
essential; and perhaps the mosrserious of the student is the search for the 
vital thread or threads. Within the chapters especially the relationships 
between men and events must be made clear; in other words, the careful 
exposition of detail must take shape in the form of narrative — and to 
describe clearly and palatably what you have dug out of the P. R. O. or 
B.M. etc., reasonably simply requires great art. Transitional paragraphs 
have to be built up in order that the reader may perceive that even while 
a new topic is coming under discussion, the substance of the new and. of 
the preceeding topic are allied, and related to a general theme. 
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To put it another way, the art or craft of writing history becomes 
more than a matter of writing good English or Swedish or what you 
will; it involves architecture— the creation of a structure out of untidy 
masses of accumulated evidence— based on the discovery of relations 
between the pieces which are facts or events. Once the main thread has 
been found, the task of building logically and solidly, if not beautifully, 
becomes much simpler. 

Of course, one must not press architectural unity too far. (There 
again the matter of one’s own integrity and judgment is decisive.) As I 
have already remarked, sometimes chronology has to be abandoned, and 
the subject dealt with in sections, which unlike chapters have no nece- 
ssarily close relationship to one theme. Such a division is obviously 
necessary when one is, say, dealing with the total history of an area 
within a certain period of time. On the whole, it is best if the beginner 
can find a subject of fairly simple consistency; but even when there is 
doubt, the student should not jump into a work of detached sections as 
the easy way out, until he has proved to his own satisfaction that his 
problems are too complex to be considered within a unified and integ- 
rated whole. He should try for a simple narrative treatment; and not 
infrequently he may discover that as a result of intensive thought he has 
found a thread, or main line of argument, which reduces a complex 
theme to sensible order, if not to simplicity. For clear writing is usually 
proof of clear thinking; simplicity and clarity are reflected in cogent 
generalizations and effective conclusions. But many weary hours, and 
much wading in turbulent or muddy waters usually precedes that happy 
achievement. 

In brief, then, the art of the historian is to give meaning to so-called 
facts; and despite the pains and boredoms that are every author’s lot, 
there is, I like to believe, an acquired and growing pleasure in the 
exercise of the art. 

Admittedly, there are excitements in the writing of history that 
transcend the elementary patterns I have tried to lay down; there are the 
exhilerating moments that follow a significant or a startling discovery— a 
documentary find that clinches the argument or illuminates an entire 
problem. Ordinarily, however, an argument is not advanced, or proven, 
on the basis of a single document, but rather on an honest assessment of 
many documents. I say assessment because the author’s conclusions, 
independently arrived at, may not necessarily be completely true— truth 
like justice has many sides — but they do at least represent the author’s 
intense effort to reach at least one side of the truth. 
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Finally, I do not for one moment suppose that historians by their 
training become wiser than other men. But I do claim that history is a 
career for the dedicated Few who by interpreting to the best of their 
abilities the past experience of the human race at least make wisdom 
possible. Historians like other professional cases or guilds may occa- 
sionally overglorify or exaggerate their talents or their skills, but if they 
are good historians they will refuse to exploit them in the interests of 
politics, prejudice or a point of view. Complete integrity is probably 
a rare quality in any profession, but in so far as it is realizable, it is 
fundamental to the historian. The personal moral index of the scholar 
is more important in the long run than his technical competence. 
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Indian History Congress, 35th session, 
Jadavpur University, Calcutta. 
Ganda Singh 


Members of the Indian History Congress, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I feel deeply overwhelmed by the honour the Executive Committee 
has bestowed on me by asking me to preside over this thirty-fifth session 
of the Indian History Congress. Happy and auspicious was the day 
when it occurred to Professor Datto V. Potdar in 1934 to hold an 
All-India Congress of Modern History at Poona on the occasion of 
the Silver Jubilee celebration of the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhka 
Mandala in 1935. The designation then was the All-India Modern 
History Congress and its first session was held from June 8 to 10, 1935, 
under the auspices of the Mandala, with Professor Shafaat Ahmad Khan 
of the Allahabad University as President and Professor Potdar as 
General Secretary. But to provide the organization a broad base and 
a wider field of work, it was decided to drop the word ‘Modern’. The 
invitation of Professor Shafaat Ahmad Khan to hold the second annual 
session at Allahabad in 1938 started the Indian History Congress, as 
it was then and thereafter called, on its long and eventful career. 
With the Indian History Congress have grown newer genera- 
tions of researchers and historians and newer investigations made to 
illumine numerous aspects of Indian history and culture. I consider it 
my privilege to present my compliments and tributes to the pioneers and 
the succeeding scholars and researchers who have nourished and 
sustained the Congress and broadened the Scope of historical learning. 

The annual sessions of the Congress, ox melas as they are sometimes 
called by friendly spirits, are a great boon not only to most of its old 
members who have thereby opportunities of meeting old friends and 
discussing the progress and problems of their work but also of exploring 
fresh fields of research wherein some of the new aspirants hesitate to 
step for want of experience or equipment. The mela is not without 
attraction for young aspirants, either. This could be a source of stimulus 
and encouragement to them. They might come across senior knowled- 
geable scholars whose help and guidance could be of value to them in 
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getting at new sources of material, particularly in languages other then 
their own. Not unoften, with deep interest evoked in one another’s 
work, casual acquaintances made at the sectional meetings grow into 
deep and abiding friendships to the mutual benefit of the scholars and 
to the benefit of the cause of history. Of these welcome and durable 
results of the meetings— millan or sammelan — at the Indian History 
Congress sessions, I have been witness during the past four decades to 
many eloquent examples. I need hardly add that I have personally 
benefited a great deal from such chance meetings. 

These words I especially address to our young scholars and research 
workers inviting them to avail themselves of the opportunities offered 
by the annual sessions of the Indian History Congress. I have often 
heard them complain of want of expert guidance in colleges and univer- 
sities. Let them come to these sessions to acquaint themselves with the 
dominant trends in historical scholarship in the country and with the 
persons actively involved in it and cultivate relationships in this area. 
I would wish to make a similar appeal to young teachers of history in 
our colleges and universities. Such learned contacts are essential for the 
advancement of research and scholarship. 

The sources of material for historical research, however, at times, 
present a genuine difficulty not only to fresh entrants in the field but 
also to seasoned scholars. For an objective and detailed study of ancient 
Indian history in the modern sense, the paucity of reliable information 
and absence of contemporary documentary evidence in the form of 
chronicles and records is understandable. The main apparent reason is 
that the proto-historic times of the earliest Indians of the Harappa 
(ffcqr) and the Moheon-jo-daro (iftfcsif sjf days were too primitive 
for any historical waiting. The same may be said of the days of the 
earliest Aryan immigration into India. The early Aryans were only a 
pastrol people divided into numerous tribes who had to migrate in wave 
after wave from their original homes beyond the Oxus, apparently, for 
want of food and fodder. For centuries this process seems to have 
continued, with the fresh immigrants pushing the earlier ones to the east 
and the south. During this period of unsettled life of strain and stress, 
development of literacy and literary activities, which need a peaceful 
atmosphere, was not possible. When the Aryans did ultimately settle 
down to a quieter life in the land of the Sapt-Sindhu from the Sindhu 
(Attock) to the Saraswati and later expanded into the Yamuna-Gangetic 
plains, the attention of their priestly leaders, the Brahmans, turned to 
literary expression. As promulgators of religion and as leaders and 
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guides of their people, they composed hymns and prayers in praise of 
and supplication to their gods and for the performance of Yajna and 
Karmakanda — religious sacrifices and ceremonies. With the passage of 
time and being generally exempt from earning their livelihood by manual 
labour, they took to writing of poetry and drama with great flights of 
imagination. Their achievements in the fields of mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and some other sciences were also amazing. But primarily, they 
were mystics and philosophers. In their spiritual and mystical specula- 
tions, the world and human life appeared to them to be all maya and 
mithya — illusive and unreal— not worthy of any serious attention. No 
effort, therefore, was made by them to chronicle events connected with 
the lives of transitory human beings. With this philosophical outlook 
and attitude as their inheritance, it was unlikely for later generations to 
abandon the traditional attitudes. This, to a large extent, explains the 
absence of history-mindedness in our ancient ancestors. 

Indian civilization is one of the oldest in the world and we claim a 
rich cultural heritage. But, at the same time, our ancient tribal character 
has persisted through the ages and has frequently exhibited itself in re- 
gional rivalries and ideological conflicts, with the result that no national 
unity and solidarity emerged in the land. With the exception of South 
India where states and kingdoms had longer tenures, the ruling houses in 
other parts of Indih rose in quick succession and fell like houses of cards. 
This precluded the establishment of any long-living political institutions 
as well as the development of a continuous historical record which could 
serve as source- material for the history of the country. To work on the 
socio-political and cultural history of this period, our scholars have to 
rely upon archaeological, numismatic, epigraphical, religious and literary 
sources. Nevertheless in the absence of historical memoirs and chronicles, 
and non-eulogistic charitras, the task is an arduous one. Tribute is 
certainly due to the indefatigable scholars, both Indian and foreign , 
as a result of whose persistent labours we have been able to have some 
viable glimpses of our ancient past. 

Historiography is a Semitic art which had its origin and develop- 
ment in the west among peoples who believed that there was but one 
life given to man. For them there is only one chance in the present life, 
which ends with death, and no more up to the far distant day of judge- 
ment. The present life for them, therefore, is real and therein alone they 
can achieve their goal, act in accordance with the Will of God and the 
commandments of their faiths, and leave behind them, for the guidance 
of posterity or for the preservation of their own memory, a record of 
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their achievements in spiritual and temporal fields. This led to the writing 
of roznamchas and tuzuks or day-to-day diaries and memoirs, biographies, 
travelogues and general histories which served as sources of inspiration 
for the succeeding generations to carry the message of their faith and the 
flag of their political power to the farthest ends of the world. 

It was with the coming of Muslims to India, through Sindh and the 
Panjab, that the art of writing history was introduced in our country. 
But the conservative upper class people, the custodians of Indian learn- 
ing, were yet too hesitant to take to this art. They looked upon people 
coming from across the Indus as untouchable mlechhas and their langu- 
age and literature as mlechha viaya, not to be learnt and studied. It was 
only after the Muslim rule had come to be firmly established in the coun- 
try and a number of Hindus employed as government functionaries 
that they learnt the Persian language and were gradually initiated into 
the study of its literature, including memoirs, biographies and other histori- 
cal works. From the beginning of the eleventh century to the middle of the 
eighteenth, when the Afghans and the Mughals held sway in this country, 
almost all the official records were maintained in Persian These, in addi- 
tion to general histories and biographies, and memoirs of rulers, officials 
and others, as well as of saints and scholars, are a rich mine of historic- 
al material for the period. 

Here a word of caution may be added. Not unlike the Brahmans 
who monopolized Hindu lore, the Ulama dominated Muslim scholarship. 
The latter became the propagators of Islam and defenders of the Muslim 
invaders and kings. As history knows it, Afghan and Mughal invaders 
of India were moved by no motives other than those of lust for power 
and aggrandizement. Some of the Ulama historians, however, have glori- 
fied them as if they were great Muslim heroes who led religious crusades 
into India for the spread of Islam. Thus they have not only falsified his- 
tory but also, unwittingly, tarnished the fair name of Islam which 
nowhere sanctions the kind of brutalities committed by the invaders. 

The first invader of India, Muhammad bin Qasim, was, of course, a 
nephew of Hajaj bin Yusuf, commander of the forces of Caliph-al-Wale- 
ed. Yet he had not invaded the country for the propagation and spread 
of Islam, but to wreak his vengeance upon king Dahar of Sindh, who 
was said to have been responsible for the plunder, capture and imprison- 
ment of some Muslim pilgrims on their way from Sri Lanka to Mecca. 
He left no enduring marks of his conquest. Nor did he appoint any 
Mulla or priest to preach Islam or to make converts. Mahmood of 
Ghazni was attracted to this country by the fabulous wealth of the Hindu 
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temples of Mathura, Kangra and Somnath. To his avarice of gold may 
be added bis love for military glory for which he found a favourable 
opportunity in attacking the weak and divided house of the jealousy-torn 
Indian chieftains. He does not seem to have been actuated by any reli- 
gious fervour. If he ever inspired his soldiers with the spirit of Jihdd, it 
was only a tactic to gain more recruits for his plundering campaigns. 
Although he came to India a dozen times, during A D. 1001-1024, he 
established here no proselytizing missions, founded no theological semi- 
naries and ordered no forcible conversions to Islam. Right up to the 
time of the Mughals, never did the Afghan and Mughal kings ever claim 
to rule in the name of religion or led any crusades against the non- Mus- 
lims. Even the orders of Emperors Bahadur Shah ( 1707-12) and Farrukh 
Siyar (1713-19) to their faujdars in the eighteenth century to kill the Sikhs 
at sight wherever found —Nanak-prastan-ra-har jd kih ba-ydband ba-qatl 
rasartand [ Akhbar-i-Darbar-i-Mualla , December 10, 1710; Mi/tah-Ut- 
Tawarikh, p. 398] —had a predominently political motive to crush the 
rising power of the Sikhs who had then, in 1710-15, practically uprooted 
the Mughal rule from the eastern Panjab. 

It is really unfortunate that appeals have not unoften been made 
both in the past and in modern times in the name of religion, national 
honour and ethical principles through historical and semi-historical 
writings by Hindus and Muslims alike in political conflicts against their 
opponents. In most cases, they are only outbursts of their fanatic emo- 
tions, What they have said and suggested against one another was neither 
physically practical nor literally followed. Yet they have vitiated the his- 
tory of the country with communal virus which at times still provides 
excitement for unhappy incidents. Objective scholars of history should, 
therefore, bear this in mind in the study of the mediaeval sources and 
weigh them carefully 'before using them in their researches. 

Hagiographical literature, which is so often presented as genuine 
history and in which our ancient and mediaeval periods, especially the 
latter, abound, has also to be handled with care. The lives of some of 
the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh saints of the mediaeval days are thickly 
overlaid with pious and supernatural accretions. In them fact and fiction 
are so closely interwoven that it becomes difficult to sift, one from the 
other. It is not denied that myth and legend have their value in evoking 
and interpreting a religious personality. But a student of history has to 
be wary in making use of this material. 

While the Persian works on history were written in forthright prose 
wi h occasional sprinkling of ornate verbiage, the works in Indian lang- 
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uages, with a few exceptions, were written in poetry. But history and 
poetry are two different arts. “History is not history unless it is the truth,” 
said Abraham Lincon in one of his letters to W.H. Herndon in 1856. 
Poetry, on the others hand, comprises imagination and emotion. The poets 
at times rise to great heights of imagination and, in their flights of fancy, 
present things and happenings in their own subjective manner. In this lies 
the skill and beauty of their art. This particularly is the case with Braj- 
bhasha poets. Poets of the other Indian languages, including Panjabi, 
have not lagged behind them in the introduction of imaginary elements 
in their metrical accounts. 

Most of the writers used the poetical medium of expression not 
because of their specialization in it but only because it was the fashion of 
their times. Students of history should not, however, be scared of them. 
Th ballads of Rajasthan and Maharashtra, known as Pawada and Vela 
and the Varan, Jangndme, Gur-bilas, Sh ihid bilas, etc., of the Panjab 
are all in verse. In some cases, they are not merely the original but also 
the only sources of information available. Their value is thus evident, 
though they have to be utilized very discriminately. 

No serious effort has so far been made in many of our States for a 
search of balladry literature to collect it in central places like the archi- 
ves or the universities and to edit and publish it. This literature is scatter- 
ed in different places and will be lost to history unless sustained efforts 
were made to collect and preserve it. Up to the first quarter of the 
century, people in the rural areas were very much interested in listening 
to ballads, or Vars from the village mirasis, popularly known as mirs. 
Some of the mirasis and jhiwars were professional balladists whose 
ancestors had been composing vars of the heroic deeds of their patrons 
during the mediaeval days. These they sang to their interested audiences 
from time to time and they passed them on to their descendants who 
learnt them by rote as a part of their professional duty for which they 
were paid every six months in fixed quantities of grain by the families 
to which they were attached, and in cash on festive occasions when 
they sang the glories of the local or tribat heroes. These mirs were, 
in fact, the custodians of the heroic and chivalrous history of their 
areas. The well-known Sikh hisforian, the late Sardar Karam Singh 
(d. September, 1930), once wrote that he had come across an old mirasi 
who could recite as many as eight vars — four of the battles of the sixth 
Sikh Guru, Guru Hargobind, and four of those of Guru Gobind Singh 
with the Mughal and the Hill Rajput forces— but as he did not then 
have the required money to pay the mir on the spot for dictating these. 
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he could not take them down. And when he went to his place a few days 
later with the money, the old man had died. Thus were those vars lost for 
ever, as Sardar Karam Singh could not find any other mirasi who knew 
them. The loss to the history of the Panjab was irreparable. But the 
worst happend in 1947 when the partition of the country dealt the final 
fatal blow to this variety of material. With the migration of most of the 
Muslim population, the Muslim mirasis and jhiwars also went across to 
Pakistan and carried away with them most of the balladry concerning 
Indian heroes. This material is lost to us for ever. With no patrons and 
interested bearers in Pakistan for their compositions, the new gene- 
rations of the mirs have no interest in committing them to memory. 
There is thus no possibility of recording and preserving them. 

It is, however, gratifying that like some of the Indian scholars, 
Pakistani Panjabi scholars have rescued a number of Panjabi vars like 
Chatthian di Var, Nadir di Pauri, etc. It is hoped that their efforts will 
also be successful in tracing the missing vars such as Bhangian di Var, 
Maha Singh di Var (by Hashim Shah) and Kharlan di Var, composed in 
the eighteenth century. The Jangnamahs dealing with the Frontier wars 
during nineteenth century should also be collected and preserved. 

The Bhatts and Kavis of Rajasthan and Maharashtra also composed 
a large number of ballads on chivalrous and heroic deeds during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and I hope are receiving due atten- 
tion from their historically-minded scholars. 

Another variety of records which' has not attracted sufficient notice 
of scholars of history consists of those which have for centuries been 
regularly maintained by professional genealogists, also belonging to the 
Bhatt class, and the hereditary Pandas at the Tirthas, or places of Hindu 
pilgrimage, like Kurukshetra, Hardwar, Varanasi, Gaya, Nasik, etc. 
Here Hindus of the Suvarna classes go in large numbers for the final 
Pinda ceremonies of their dead relatives and ancestors. There the pro- 
fessional masters of ceremonies, called the Pandas, keep a record of the 
dates of death of the deceased persons and some particulars of their 
families and of the persons who go there for the purpose. 

The records maintained by the Bhatts or the genealogists, however, 
are more detailed. In their specific areas, they have quite a large number 
of families as their patrons whom they visit on th ; occasion of the birth 
of a son or the marriage of a male member and recite genealogical verses, 
known as Kalyan, and ballads recounting the chivalrous and historic 
achievements of their ancestors. While the old jhiwars and mirasis 
remembered the genealogies of their patrons and their balladry compo- 
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sitions by heart from generation to generation, the Bhatts recorded them 
in their bahis or thickly bound ledgers which they carry along with 
them on mules or bullocks from village to village to keep them up to 
date with fresh entries. These bahis of the Bhatts like those of the Pandas 
at the tirthas, run back in most cases to hundreds of years and are a 
mine of historical information. In cases of events of particular signi- 
ficance to a family or to the area at large, they have in their bahis de- 
tailed prose and versified accounts of them. As they are generally factual 
and free from flight of imagination and mythological accretions, they 
are useful in checking the chronology and details of events and supp- 
lying the missing links. 

It is true that the balladry and records of the Pandas and of the 
Bhatts are mostly useful for regional histories. But workers in the field 
of history need not be apologetic about regional histories or biogra- 
phies of local heroes. Let us not forget that, before its integration into 
a political unity, India was only a geographical unit divided and sub- 
divided into several independent sovereign states, not unoften at war 
with one another. Taking advantage of a divided house, the foreign 
invaders established their sway over these states one after the other, with 
any others seldom making common cause with them on national basis. 
Yet as parts of India, their histories form a part of the general history 
of India and should be looked upon as such and not from any narrow 
parochial point of view. One is saddened to see some of our people still 
thinking in terms of Uttar Bharatis and South Indians, of Hindus, Mus- 
lims, Christians and Sikhs, of Sindhis, Bengalis, Biharis, Tamilians, 
Gujratis and Panjabis, and not in terms of Indians. All this is due 
to the old prejudices still lurking in their minds. National integration 
and unity will remain a mirage without expunging from our minds 
such prejudices. 

Regional histories bring out in fuller relief many an event of great 
historical importance, ultimately supplying material for a comprehensive 
history of the country. They also provide continuity to the progress and 
flow of history and fill in the gaps. For example, for the history of the 
Aryanization of India, we have to study the migration of the early 
Aryans from the north-west, their settlements in the Land of the Seven 
Rivers from the Indus to the Saraswati, and their achievements in reli- 
gio-social fields before their expansion into the Yamuna-Gangetic plains 
of the eastern regions of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal, and then to 
other parts of Bharat. This will also be the way to properly study the 
rise and fall of the kingdoms of the Afghan and of the empires of the 
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Mughals and the British. The history of their advance from region to 
region and absorption of the various regional kingdom will provide the 
key to the larger perspective on these themes. This regional pattern of 
study has, I submit, its own relevance and validity in the national 
context. 

With readier access to source-material on aspects of regional history 
and biography, it is comparatively easy for local scholars to pursue 
their research. In this research, important local events, trends and per- 
sonalties can be brought to light These, in their turn, will help to 
supply details for broader-based history. It is conceded that the regional 
accounts may, in some cases, be open to the charge of one-sidedness But 
this can be remedied by historians with broader interests by scrutiny and 
check-up against material from rival sources. Regional histories will 
thus not only bring forth material for a comprehensive history of the 
country but also provide scholars with the necessary training and 
experience in research and grounding in the discipline. 

Lack of training and experience is palpably visible in the historical 
writing coming from young university scholars. Some of the doctoral 
theses we see are sub-standard in quality. This is a gloomy sign for the 
future of historiography in our country. Universities are the nurseries 
of future historians. They must be alive to their responsibility of history 
teaching in our colleges and university departments. Young men should 
also be drawn into research and provided preliminary training for the 
purpose in the colleges. This should begin at the first-degree level. By 
the time history students reach the third year of the B.A. course, they 
should be required to do a written paper on a set topic. In M.A., a 
paper on methodology and a dissertation of eighty to one hundred pages, 
in lieu of at least tvvo papers, should be made compulsory requirement. 
Whatever they do, universities are obligated to produce scholars worthy 
of their stamp. Before an M.A. is allowed to register himself for a 
research degree, he should be expected to produce, and publish, if possi- 
ble, at least one paper on an historical topic of his choice in the general 
area of his proposed theses, as evidence of his continued interest in and 
ability to handle the subject. This might reduce the number of candidates 
for the Doctorate degree but it will be better to have a few first-rate 
scholars than a whole crop of indifferent ones. 

Emphasis should likewise be laid on proper linguistic equipment. 
Research scholars must possess at least working knoweldge of the lang- 
uage of their direct original sources. Without it, they will not be able to 
do justice to the subjects of their study. No work on the history of 
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ancient India could, for instance, really be authentic without the author’s 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Pali. Similarly, the knowledge of Persian is 
essential for those working on the mediaeval period. It is dangerous to 
rely upon translations in all cases At times an entire context and spirit 
of the original is garbled by a careless translation. It is not unknown for 
saintly men to be presented in such distortions as criminals and for 
brave self-sacrificing heroes as cowards. 

The National Archives of India at Delhi is an invaluable mine of 
records of the British period. Most of them are in English. There are also 
records in the regional languages which are neither fully kown nor fully 
explored. A detailed hand-list of them should be prepared and made 
available to scholars in print. Steps should also be taken to have them 
published. Governments of different states should willingly undertake 
to print them, should the Government of India so suggest. Where the 
state archives are not properly equipped for the task, the universities 
could take it up. 

Some of the archives departments in the states have large numbers 
of documents dealing not only with their own immediate environs but 
also bearing on the general history of the country. The Rajasthan State 
Archives at Bikaner have a vast collection of the Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i- 
Mualla or News of the Imperial Court of the Mughal Emperors. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, most of the Rajput states either 
had their own newswriters at the Mughal camp and court or had arran- 
gements with the official and non-official newswriters there to keep them- 
selves regularly posted with important news. As the peace of these states 
was rarely disturbed, their collections of the Akhbarat remained more or 
less intact, though not always properly preserved. With the organization 
of a central archives department at Bikaner after the integration of the 
contiguous princely states into Rajasthan, they are now centralized at 
one place. But there are still some small collections with the old rajas 
and chiefs. Some Akhbarat are available at the Gramothan Vidyapith, 
Sangaria, and the Raghubir Library, Sitamau, as well. A regular 
survey should be carried put with a view to consolidating them, as far 
ac possible, in the State Archives and a hand-book should be compiled 
for the use of historians. The Akhbarat are excellent source-material 
crucial for the history of the Mughal days. 

While studying the Akhbarat in the Old Historical Records Office in 
the Diwan-i-Hazoori at Jaipur in September-December, 1944, in respect 
of the history of the PaDjab, I came across a number of interesting 
references. To illustrate my point, I will refer here to four news-items 
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pertaining to the years 1710 and 1711, when Banda Singh, the first mili- 
tary commander of the Sikhs, was waging a war of liberation against the 
Mughal authorities in the eastern Panjab. The interested writers of 
those days, and others who have followed them blindly, have painted 
Banda Singh and his Sikh comrades in the darkest colours, accusing 
them of anti-Muslim prejudices. The day-to-day news of the Imperial 
Couit as presented to the Emperor for information and orders reveals 
quite a different picture. The Jaipur newswriter at the Imperial Court in 
his report written some time before the battle of Sirhind fought on May 
12, 1710, tells us that the Sikhs, then under the command of Banda 
Singh, had a deep-rooted hatred for Wazir Khan, the faujdar of Sirhind, 
“for the murder of the young sons of Guru Gobind Singh.” 



- ^>1 


Otherwise, Banda Singh had no hatred for the Muslims as such. 
In fact, after the occupation of Sirhind on May 14, 1710, the Sikhs, 
according to the same reporter, issued such strict orders as not to permit 
even the killing of a single animal — 

On receipt of the news of the fall of Sirhind and several other places 
to Banda Singh, Emperor Bahadur Shah himself rushed to the Panjab, 
and on Shawwal 29, 4th regnal year (1122 al-Hijri, December 10, 1710), 
from his camp in the neighbourhood of Lohgarh near Sadhaura, direct- 
ed Bakhshi-ul-Mumalik Mahabat Khan to issue edicts to the faujdars in 
the neighbourhood of Shahjahanabad “to kill the worshippers of Nanak 
[the Sikhs] wherever they were found.” The orginal entry reads as 
follows : 


- 




The above edict for an indiscriminate and wholesale massacre of 
the Sikhs, however, brought no change in Banda Singh’s attitude and 
policy towards the Muslims. Although himself pursued from place to 
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place, he did not wish to reduce his struggle to the level of a communal 
strife. His was a political struggle. He would not, therefore impose any 
religious restrictions upon the Muslims as such, and they flocked to him 
in large numbers. The following news-item is self-explanatory : 





“21st Rabl-ul-awwal, 5th regnal year (28 April, 1711) — 

Bhagwati Das ffarkarah, through, HidyatuIIah Khan, presented to His 
Majesty a news-sheet reporting that the wretched Nanak-worshipper [Banda 
Singh] has his camp in the town of Kalanaur up to the 19th instant. During 
this period he has promised and proclaimed : ‘I do not oppress the Muslims.’ 
Accordingly, for any Muslim, who approaches him, he fixes a daily allow- 
ance and wages, and looks after him. He has permitted them to recite 
Khutba and namaz. As such, five thousand Muslims have gathered round 
him. Having entered into his friendship, they are free to shout their call — 
b6ng — and say their prayers— namaz — in the army of the wretched [Sikhs].” 
This is also mentioned in another news saying : 


ft*/ sjf- / 


“The wretched Guru [Banda SinghJ, having establised himself in the town of 
Kalanaur, is taking into his service any Hindu or Muslim who goes to him. 
Five tnousattd Muslim horsemen have gathered and are daily increasing. 
Let us see what God wishes.” 


/. S . - . 
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“13th Rabi-us-Sani, 5th regnal year (20 May, 1711) — 

Bhagwati Das Harkarah, through Hidayatullah Khan, presented to His 
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Majesty a news-sheet saying that the wretched Guru [Banda Singh] is 
encamped at two kos from the town of Batala up to the 9th Rabi-us-SanI, 5th 
regnal year. Ram Chand and other Sikhs, with seven thousand horse and 
foot, have come from the direction of Jammu hills and have jojned him. 
Whosoever from amongst the Hindus and Muslims comes to him for 
service is looked after and fed. He has granted the right of booty to them. 

It is decided that if the [Imperial] forces come, he will oppose them; if 
not, they [the Sikhs] will move towards Ajmer, via Lakhi Jangal, and 
go to Shahjahanabad.” 

These and other news-letters in the collection prove beyond doubt 
that the struggle of Banda Singh was directed only against the tyranny 
of the loyal Mughal officials in the Panjab and that their high-handed- 
ness was resented and opposed not only by the Sikhs and Hindus, but 
also by Muslims who joined the rebel Sikh army of Banda Singh in 
their thousands to fight against the Mughal Government. They further 
confirm that the Muslims in the Sikhs’ camps enjoyed full religious 
liberty in the performance of their Islamic rites and practices such as 
the namaz (daily prayers) and khutba (religious sermons). The struggle 
had been launched against the Mughal Government not because it was 
a Muslim Government but only because its officials were tyrannical and 
were hated by the people at large — Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs alike. 
It was, as such, a popular struggle of the oppressed against their 
oppressors and not of the Sikhs against the Muslims. It was true that 
the Mughal Emperor, the provincial governors, faujdars and other high 
officials were Muslims by faith and that the Imperial edicts of Bahadur 
Shah had been issued against the entire community of the Sikhs. But, 
according to the Akhbarat, the Sikh leader Banda Singh was able to 
draw a distinct line between the tyrannical officials and the general 
mass of the Muslims who were as much the citizens of the country as 
the Sikhs themselves. 

The archives departments at Calcutta, Hyderabad, Bombay, Mysore 
and other places, and the Alienation Office and the Bharat Itihasa 
Samshodhka Mandala, Poona, and the library of the Asiatic Society at 
Calcutta, the Rhuda Bakhsh Oriental Library at Bankipore, Patna, the 
Riza State Library at Rampur, the Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh, 
etc., also have in different languages records and manuscripts which are 
of crucial value. If the State Governments were to have preliminary 
surveys of these records of manuscripts made and invite scholars 
for detailed scrutiny it will help bring to light much of the hidden 
information. 

Quite a large number of historical records are lying in oblivion, 
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packed away in old boxes or bundled up in bastas with the descendants 
of some of the old families which had played important roles in the 
socio-political upheavals in the country. Due to the negligence of their 
owners or for want of interest ip their preservation, many of these 
papers have either been eaten up by the white ants or have been thrown 
away as useless waste. Bags of them were set on fire during the mad 
days of the partition of the country in 1947. There are, however, still 
available very valuable papers with the families of some of the old chiefs 
and sardars and with the custodians of old religious institutions, deras 
and temples. These among other things include documents of land and / 
or cash grants made by the Mughal Emperors, provincial governors and 
others for the maintenance of places of religious worship and centres of 
education, and of sadabrals, langars or free community kitchens; run by 
the followers of religions other than those-of the donors. These, in addi- 
tion to other important historical information, provide irrefutable evi- 
dence of the religious tolerance of the donors, and of the friendly rela- 
tions which existed among the people of different communities. 

The value of these records to history cannot be over-estimated. So 
much of our history is related to the achievements, of successes and fai- 
lures, of men belonging to such families In many cases, these records 
have not received due attention from historians. To that extent, the 
history of the country has remained deficient. Concerted effort should 
be made, both on the state and national levels, through universities and 
historical institutes, to persuade the families concerned to throw open 
their papers and documents to researchers 

In this respect we may follow the lead given to the country by 
scholars and historical families of Maharashtra. To mention a few ins- 
tances, V. K. Rajwade of Dhulia, D. B. Parasnis of Satara, G. S. Sar- 
desai of Kamshet and Datto V. Potdar and Ganesh H. Khare of Poona, 
were able to persuade many of the old Maratha families to place their 
records at the disposal of scholars for study and scrutiny and to have 
them published in the interest of Maratha history as well as of the fami- 
lies themselves. The results were dramatic. Hundreds of volumes are 
now available in print based on the papers of various Maratha families. 
These have immensely enriched the history of Maharashtra. Without 
them our knowledge of several aspects of socio-economic and religio- 
political activities of the Marathas during the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries would have remained incomplete. No serious 
student of Maratha history can now afford to neglect this source. 

The survey and collection of family records, therefore, need our 
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immediate attention. State governments should be urged to take the 
initiative in this behalf. If the Indian Council of Historical Research 
were to suggest to the Government of India in the Department of Edu* 
cation, which fortunately is at present headed by a distinguished hlstd* 
rian, Dr S. Nur-ul-Hasan, to take up the matter with the state govern- 
ments and with- vice-chancellors of universities, much headway could be 
made in this direction. With the programme of family records could be 
combined the work of the collection of Bhatt bahis and Panda records 
mentioned earlier. The delegates of the Indian History Congress could 
help to enlist the support of their states and universities for these pro* 
jects and lend a hand in implimenting them. Once a few volumes of the 
papers of some of the old families are published and their historical 
importance brought to light, and genealogical tables, chronologies and 
notes on important members brought up to date, Other families will 
voluntarily follow. Owners of old papers will overcome their mistrust 
of visiting scholars and should be glad to see their own records thus 
coming to wider notice. They could be approached for copies of their 
documents— photostat or microfilm — or for temporary loan ef them t@ 
universities with their right of ownership or recall guaranteed to them. 

In the early thirties of the century, a certain provincial government 
issued a circular to its district collectors to acquire from the old famili- 
es in their jurisdictions historical documents and relics for the purpose 
of making photographs of them. But the scheme did not yield the 
desired result owing to fear in the minds of the owners that the govern* 
ment would ultimately take possession of them for their archives and 
museums. It is for this reason that I am suggesting for the universities 
to take the initiative and active interest in the furtherance of this Work* 

Government of India and the state governments can best help this 
project by the appointment of small commission of three to five shoiarS 
each, with education secretaries as their representatives, to supervise the 
progress of work. 

To these commissions may also be entrusted the preparation of 
schemes for securing copies of manuscripts and records lying in the far- 
flung libraries in Europe and America. In the Central Asian Republics 
of U.S.S.R., particularly of Uzbekistan, the Tashkand library has one 
of the richest collections of Persian manuscripts. Samarkand and Bukh- 
ara have also been great centres of learning, with weil-stocked libraries 
attached to old mosques and maktabs. Persia and Afghanistan should 
also offer rich fields for exploration which has not so far been taken up 
on a big scale for want of hand-lists and detailed catalogues of their 
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libraries available to us here. Nearer home are the libraries of Pakistan 
which was, not many years ago, a part of our own flesh and blood. 
With the normalization of political relations between India and Pakistan 
in the Rear future, manuscripts and official and non-official records of 
Lahore, Peshawar, Multan, Uch, Kasur and other places should become 
available to us for study with facilities for obtaining copies of them for 
mutual historical benefit 

The state departments of archives can, with the co-operation of 
archaeological, revenue and police departments, collect information of 
geographical and historical importance about every village and town in 
their states. There are quite a large number of villages in every state 
which were either founded by persons of historical eminence or had been 
their parental homes. Some of them have old historical buildings connect- 
ed with important events, with inscriptions on their walls. There are also 
temples, mosques deras , serais , wells, etc , in these and other villages 
with valuable inscriptions An official circular issued by the state home 
and revenue ministers and by the minister in charge of Local self-govern- 
ment to Thanedars, Patwaris and Sarpanchs will bring into the archives 
the required information on the forms to be supplied along with their 
circular. Arranged alphabetically according to the names of villages, 
and compiled tehsil-wise or district-wise, as may be convenient, this 
information may be printed in a series of volumes under the title of the 
Geographical History of the state concerned. These will be of great help 
to scholars of local history and to the compilers and revisers of district 
and state gazetteers. 

The Land Settlement sections in the district offices of the state 
governments have also considerable references to old historical families 
and to events connected with the district. These are mentioned at 
some length in the vernacular histories of the district, called the Tarikh-i 
Zilah, and are summarized in the Final Settlement Reports of the dis- 
tricts under their chapters on ‘History’ and ‘People’. In many cases their 
information is more detailed and reliable than that given in the district 
gazetteers. 

The court judgements against leaders 1 of political movements contain, 
in many cases, long narratives of their activities in India and abroad, 
on the basis of which criminal proceedings were launched against them, 
leading to prolonged imprisonments or death sentences. This source 
could be of considerable help to research, scholars in the study of 
freedom movements in different parts of the country. 

It is true that the subject is too fresh to be handled objectively. 
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But its freshness has its own advantages. Many of the freedom fighters are 
still alive. But care should be exercised in recording their statements 
regarding the part played by them in the movement. An attempt may 
be made by a clever man here and there to glorify his own part at 
the cost of the sacrifices of his more sincere and less vocal associates, 
or a fraudulent person may come forward with a statement as a freedom 
fighter where as actually he might have acted as an agent of the then 
government during the struggle and as an informer of theirs in jail. 

While the state departments of archives and the departments of 
history in the universities devote themselves to the collection of old 
historical records, manuscripts and rare and out-of-print books from 
various sources in and outside the country, they should as well pay due 
attention to the collection and preservation of current records. In 
addition to official and non official records that are being created at 
present in different places and by different persons, there are periodicals 
and newspapers which devote their columns to day-to-day events of 
importance. These are likely to be sought for by research scholars in 
days to come. Files of these should, therefore, be maintained and 
preserved, if it is not being already done, in the state archives in full 
and in the university departments of history in collections of clippings, 
chronologically arranged according to subjects and bound in separate 
volumes duly indexed for ready reference. The preservation of news- 
paper clippings may be done by individual scholars as well in respect 
of their own fields of study. The time and money spent on the pre- 
servation of a clipping is much less than what will have to be spent in 
searching the required reference in later days when the source is not 
readily available. 

I may also recommend to the delegates here and, through them, to 
other scholars of history who may feel inclined to maintain diaries of 
events with which they may either be in direct touch or of which they 
may have first-hand or reliable knowledge. Seldom are students and 
scholars of history directly involved in current politics and, therefore, 
their records of events should be comparatively more objective and 
reliable than the memoirs of active politicians who generally see and 
present only one side of the picture. 

In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel grateful to you indeed 
for the patience and forbearance with which 70U have heard me. 
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Gurmata : Democracy in Practice 

K. S. Thapar* 


Democracy may mean various things to various people, conditioned 
as their thoughts and aims might' be by their geographical environ- 
ments, their numbers, the habit of mind the people themselves and 
their needs— emotional or material. Yet there are certain norms that 
have come to be accepted; the term has acquired certain connot- 
ations the most generally accepted being a form Of Government where 
authority vests not in an individual or a class but in the mass of people, 
a community as a whole. A noted scholar on the subject (James Bryce, 
in Modern Democracies) has summed up the thesis in the words : “De- 
mocracy really means, nothing more, nor less, than the rule of the 
whole people expressing their sovereign will through their votes.” From 
Herodotus, who mentions democracy through Plato and Aristotle who 
philosophised on it, down to the modern political thinkers, in the long 
course of history of civilization, so much has been written on the subject 
that a collection of all treatises on it would fill many a library. Hardly 
any subject (on social sciences), other than perhaps religion, has attract- 
ed so much attention. There has been much speculation on what true 
democracy is. To quote from Bryce again, “An Ideal Democracy”, says 
he, “may be taken to mean a community in which the sense of public 
duty and an altruistic spirit fill the minds and direct the will of the 
large majority of the citizens.” It is, however, recognised that “Indivi- 
dual men may have selfish aims , possibly injurious to the community” 
and a fond hope is expressed that “these will be restrained by other 
members of the community whose personal aims will be different.” 
Since, however, the personal interest of every man, at last to source 
extent, is bound up with the interest in the well being of the commun- 
ity, he will, concludes Bryce, participate in its functions “50 long as his 
personal motives do not collide with it” (i.e., the community). Italics in 
the above quotations have been inserted by the present writer to show 
how the abstract theory of combined will of all got circumcised and 
limited in application. In practice the spirit of democracy seems to have 
eluded mankind. 


* Formerly, Principal, Government College, Ludhiana. 
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Has it ever been possible to reconcile the democratic sentiment, the 
wish and the desire of mankind to guide its own destiny by common 
universal consent, with the institutions that have been set up from tifne 
to time in the long course of struggle for liberation of mankind ? 

Democracy in the Greek City states was vitiated by a vast majority 
of the community being relegated to the status of slaves and not being 
eligible to participate in political affairs as freemen were; the great 
idealistic principles of the French Revolution as expounded in the 
Rights of Man remained abstract declarations and never got a chance 
to be put in practice; the American Republic, in spite of its laudable 
pronouncements was plagued by the question of colour and the British 
Commonwealth (creditable though its achievement is as a pioneer in Par- 
liamentary form of Government) was hedged in by its Aristocratic 
traditions and ended up with a party system. May be it was tried in 
some Swiss cantons for a short time. 

The Greek philosophers, in their analysis of forms of Government, 
ultimately resolved the issue on numbers ; the rule of one, the rule of a 
few and the rule of many. This last they called Democracy. What, 
therefore, in its essence is the Rule of All, simmered down to the Rule 
of Majority. Devoid of men who think first not of themselves but of 
the community, the spirit of Democracy is gone. What is left behind 
may be a far cry from the Ideal Democracy that has been dreamed of. 
Majority may often be unmindful of the interest of the community as 
a whole. From time to time laments are heard from various corners of 
the globe deploring the actions of, what is called in desperation, the 
‘Brute Majority.’ Moreover, the sheer problem of numbers ha s relegat- 
ed Direct Democracy (and with it the Rule of All) into oblivion and 
has, instead, brought in a representative form which though inevitable 
has brought in many attendant complications. The contrast between 
theory and practice is accentuated. 

It is not the intention in this article to write a treatise on Demo- 
cracy, nor to offer any solutions to the ills to which the Democratic 
experiment has been subjected in the course of history. The purpose of 
this article is to examine an institution which worked in the true spirit of 
Democracy oldest for a short time and in a limited sphere, but worked 
satisfactorily to determine the will of a community, and perhaps if we 
understand the true spirit and the mainspring of inspiration behind it, 
we may find an answer to some of the questions raised above. This 
institution is the ‘ Gurniala .’ 

‘Gurmata’ is a political institution with an ethical base, establi- 
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shed by and resorted to by the Sikhs in the formative stage of the 
‘Khalsa’ commonwealth in the 18th century in India. It has been vari- 
ously described by historians and other observers as ‘the Grand Con- 
vention,’ ‘the General Assembly,’ ‘the General Council,’ or ‘the National 
jGpncert’ of the Sikhs. It was each one of these things but it was all these 
iJjjpgs gut tqgether and yet much more. In order to fully understand the 
‘ptirmata ? we must prpbe into the spirit which inspired it. 

Literally, ‘Gprptata’ means ‘Guru Mat’ or “Council* of the Guru.” 
It developed into an important political institution to determine by 
concensus the “General Will” of the community. It preserved ihe unity 
and cohesion of the Sikhs at a critical period in their history and provided 
fpr common action against the persecutor. 

The genesis gf GgFfgata is fppnd in the teachings of Guru Gobind 
Singh and early instances pf Gurmata, as we shall see, can be traced back 
to the time of the Guru himself. The Gurq had laid down that all Sikhs are 
equal and every Sikh an integral part fif the Pcmth and that he was him- 
self one of them. He had further stafed that when the Khalsa assembled 
the Guru be deemed to be present amongst them and had also ordained 
that the khalsa » of whjph the Guru hitqsejf was a part, was higher than 
the Guru. The combined will of the Khalsa was thps supreme in all 
affairs, religious and temporal. The Gurmata was thus the combined 
will of the Khalsa, 

There are at least two instances during the life time of Guru Gobind 
Singh wh§B the ‘General Will’ of the Khalsa, so expressed, was respected 
by the Guru, perhaps against hi§ owp judgment. One such instance 
is the evacuation of Anandpur. Anandpur had been surrounded by the 
Imperial ferees of Aurang?eb assisted by Hijj Rajas. The beseiged 
forces of the Sikhs were sufferipg privations. Their ranks had thinned 
and an acute scarcity of food and ammunition was felt. When there- 
fore, assurances were received from the besejging forces of safe conduct 
in case the town was evacuated, the Sikhs urged upon the Guru to 
accept the assurances. The Guru, however, Succeeded in exposing the 
perfidy of the enemy and convincing his followers. Those who did not 
agree were allowed to write out disclaimers ( Bedawa ) and leave. The 
odds, however, were very heavily against the defenders, and, therefore, 
fvhep renewed promises (sworn on the Sacred Cow by the Hindu Rajas 
and on the Quran by the commanders of the Imperial forces) were 

* Ljterally ■ Gurmata ’ means tcpupsel of the Guru’ or a ‘resolution passed in a council 
presided oyer by the Guru. — Ed. 
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received the Sikhs decided on the evacuation of the town. The Guru 
knew of the perfidy of the enemy and also expected help foT the relief of 
the town but against his better judgment he accepted the General Will of 
the Khalsa expressed in council in his own presence Subsequent history 
shows that the Guru was right. The Sikhs were set upon soon after 
they left Anandpur and were killed or scattered. On the other hand 
those who had severed their connection and had signed disclaimers felt 
such remorse at their own action that they not only decided to go back 
but also collected a force for the relief of Anandpur, the town had 
been evacuated by then. They, however, obtained their forgiveness by 
fighting for the Guru in the battle of Khidrana (Muktsar) where each 
one of them was killed. 

The second such instance is during the battle of Chamkaur. After 
the evacuation of Anandpur, the Guru with two of his sons and about 
forty Sikhs reached Chamkaur and took up his position in a hut on top 
of a hill surrounded by a thick forest. They were soon surrounded by 
the Imperial forces. One by one, the Sikhs came out of the hut and 
gave battle. By the evening very few were left. At a council they urged 
upon the Guru to leave so that he could go and organise the Khalsa 
again, but the- Guru would not agree. The Sikhs then expressed their 
‘will’ in a ‘Gurmata’ calling upon the Guru to leave. Though very 
reluctant to do so, the Guru had no option but to ‘obey.’ In this 
instance, perhaps the Sikhs made the correct decision. Such was the 
democratic base of the ‘Gurmata.’ 

‘Gurmata’ fell into obscurity after Guru Gobind Singh. It was revived 
during the period of persecution which followed the death of Banda [Singh] 
Bahadur and became a well systematised and recognised democratic 
institution by the middle of the century. European travellers who came 
to the Punjab in the 18th Century, men like John Malcolm ( Sketch of the 
Sikhs), George Forster (A Journey from Bengal to England) and others, 
themselves familiar with democratic processes have left a vivid account 
of the functioning of the ‘Gurmata’ and have also described, in detail, 
the procedure adopted for arriving at it. According to all accounts the 
Sikhs assembled twice a year, on the occasion of Baisakhi and Diwali at 
Akal Takht to take stock of the situation, to consider the common danger 
that threatened them, to settle the tJest plan to avert the danger and to 
choose the men who were to lead them in battle. All accounts written 
by Indian or foreign historians further agree on the following points : 

(i) All those who attended the assembly were equal to each other 
and had an equal say in deliberations ; 
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( ii ) Upon the solemn occasion, “AH private animosities ceased” 
and every man “sacrificed his personal feeling at the shrine of 
General good,” 

(iiiji Every one was actuated by “principles of pure patriotism” and 
considered nothing but “the interest of the religion and the 
Commonwealth” to which he belonged ; 

(iv) After the ‘Gurmata’ was passed everyone, irrespective of whether 
he had spoken for or against it, when it was debated considered 
it his religious duty to abide by it. It was considered a 
sacrilege not' to do one’s best to carry out the decisions so 
arrived at. Not a single case is known where this was not done. 

The assembly met in the presence of the Adi Guru Granth and Daswan 
Padsah Ka Granth i Ardasa (Prayers) was said aloud by an Akali; 
Karah Parsed was distributed (this is common practice on all occasions 
when Sikhs gather in a Gurdwara and A rdasa is recited. The foreign 
observers have, however, stated that Karah Parsed was partaken “in 
token of general and complete union in the cause”); the proposal was 
then put before the assembly; Ardasa was again recited and with the 
sacred Guru Granth betwixt them, they swore by the Scriptures to forget 
all internal disputes and be united. All writers are agreed that “this 
moment of religious fervour and ardent patriotism” was taken to 
reconcile all animosities. Proposals were then duly considered and 
an agreed Gurmata evolved which was accepted by a consensus, the 
whole assembly saying "Sat Siri AkaV together in token of acceptance. 

Readers conversant with European political philosophy shall not 
have failed to observe a great similarity between the essential features of 
the Gurmata (detailed above) and the essential features of the ‘General 
Will’ as later or about this time, propounded by the French political 
thinker Jean Jacque Rousseau in his ‘Social Contract.’ (Rousseau’s 
Social Contract was published in 1762; the first sketch of the theory of 
‘General will’ is contained in ‘Discourse on Political Economy’, publish- 
ed in the Encyclopaedia in 1755). Rousseau’s ideas show a great simi- 
larity with Gurmata in basic features required for determining the 
‘General Will’ or Will of All and its successful functioning, namely ; 

1. Everyone must be equal to everyone else, i.e., have one vote 
each. 2. When a proposal is put forward he must not consider his 
personal interests or desires but only what is, in his opinion, best for 
the Commonweal. 3. Having considered the proposal in this manner he 
must arrive at a conclusion according to his own judgment and vote 
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accordingly. 4. If he finds that his views have not carried he must 
not come to the conclusion that he has been outvoted or overruled but 
that he was mistaken in his judgment as to what was good for the 
Commonweal. 

While Rousseau gave many fighting slogans ta the French 
Revolution, his ‘General Will’ remained $ ^distfinf fut(3 flgvef 

found a chance to be put i^p practice. One mqy eqqpife \vhy, while 
Rousseau’s ‘General Will’ remained jn the realm qf ‘-wishful thiqKiuSj 
the Gurmata had been fonnfj functioning sq suppe^fnjjy jp the Punjab. 

The answer to this qupstiqn \y.ill pe foqricj jp a proper understanding 
of another institution established by Guru Gobind Singh and considered 
essential.for the existence of the Khalsa. This institution j§ the < Pauhal,’ 
Pauhal is the initiation or baptismal ceremony fqj alj gi^hs when they 
enter the folds of the Khalsa. A certain ceremony is gqpg thr-pygh and 
the initiate is given instructions in ‘-‘f>q ? s and Ben’ts” 8$ laid down in 
the various ‘ Rahcttnamas * The most fundamental Concept of the 
Pauhal is very oftep jpst sight of. In order to go to the core of this 
concept one must recapitulate the story of the ‘Panj Plyaray 1 (the 
Five Beloved) and the pfpeedwe adopted fey Guru Gobind Singh when 
he administered Pauhal to the first hatch of F|y§ Sikhs, The Guru had 
appeared among the assembled §ikh§ with § drawn sword, had called 
for a sacrifice (a head| and when one Sikh offered his head the Guru 
had led him inside an adjoining tent and after a while f?appeated with 
thg swprd dripping bleed and had nailed fpr another ‘head’, then led the 
second devotee who offered his head? tQ th§ adjoining tent and appeared 
again with (he sword dripping blood more profusely. In this manner 
the Guru had taken fiye pf his Sikhs in turn tb sacrifice each. He had 
eventually h r PPgbt back the five into his train and presented them to 
the assembly as his ‘beloved five-* He then administered the Pauhal to 
them. The main significance lies in the procedure adopted. The five had 
given up their lives to the Guru. To all intents and purposes they had 
ceased to live. The Guru gave them a new life to live not for themselves 
but in the ‘service of the Panth.’ Their own life was over. They lived 
again, a ‘resurrection’, with a life totally dedicated to the Panth, It i§ 
this spirit which every Sikh must imbibe when he partakes of the Pauftal 
and which makes him so oblivious to personal safety when engaged in 
common welfare. It is this spirit alone which cpuld bring forth the 
selfless, patriotic fervour necessary fpr ‘Gutmata’' and its implementa- 
tion. With the Pauhal and what it implied, ‘Gurmata’ provided all 
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that was nei&ssairy t6 determine the “Will of All” (deliberations 
without Self-interest)! without it, it would have remained the distant 
ideal like RuUsSCau’s ‘Gehefal Will* which came to be looked upon as 
a means to placate minorities. 

‘GurtMtas* kfiowti to have been held after Guru Gobind Singh 
may be briefly enumerated : 

(a) fti \n% the offet Of 1 a jagir and title of Nawab received from 
the Governor Of Lahore Was cortferfed by the Pantfa on Kapur Singh 
Failtillaptifia. The choice feii> by feotisensuSj Oii Kapur Singh who accept- 
ed it Ohly after Obtaining the blessings of five of the Elder Sikhs assembled 
there: If there Was no formal resolution according to the procedure 
described above for a ‘Gurmata’, the decision was nevertheless arrived 
at in a diwan assembled at Amritsar and With general consensus in the 
spirit ©f the ‘Gtitmata. 5 

(b) In 1745 (DiWali^ I4th October, 1745) the Sikhs assembled at 
Affiritsar to take Stock of the situation after the death of Zakariya Khan 
who had been persecuting them and passed a ‘Gurmata’ to recognise 
the activities of those who had organised themselves into 25 groups to 
resist the persecution and to carry on marauding raids against Mughal 
strongholds. 

(c) In 1747 (Baisakhi— Match 30, 1747) an assembly was held and 
‘Gurmata* was passed to erect a fort in Amritsar at the site of 
Rani Raunh 

(d) In 1748 (Baisakhi, 29th March) there is another ‘Gurmata’ 
to establish the Dal Khalsa, choose Jassa Singh Ahluwalia as leader of 
the Dal, reduce the number of recognized jathas to 12 (the number had 
gone Upto 65) and to keep a record of the possessions of each group in 
separate files ( Misls ). 

(e) Gurmata in 1753 recognised the system of ‘ Rakhi ’ that had 
been instituted by the Misls. 

(f) In 1758, through a ‘Gurmata’ the territory held under ‘Rakhi’ 
was rcognized as the territorial possession of the Mis) concerned and the 
organisation of the Misls was given cohesion with over all corporate 
control of the Panth. 

(g) In 1765 a very important ‘Gurmata’ was passed, emphasizing 
the supremacy of the ‘Sarbat Khalsa' over the decision of individual 
leaders. 

In 1765, through a formal Gurmata, a coin with the inscription Degh 
O Tegh O Fateh O Nusrat be dirang yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh 
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“Prosperity, Power and unfailing Victory received from Nanak and 
Guru Oobind Singh” and on the reverse “Struck at Lahore, the seat of 
Government, in the auspicious year sambat 1822” (A.D. 1765). 

There is no trace of a ‘Gurmata’ between the years 1765 and 1805 
when Ranjit Singh called an assembly of Sikh chiefs to deal with the 
situation arising from the entry of Holkar and Lord Lake into the 
Punjab. Not many attended and the institution was allowed to decay 
till it was revived in recent times for Gurdwara Reform. 

Gurmata was originally a ‘Primary assembly’ of all Sikhs giving 
to each member of the community a sense of participation. As the 
organisation of the Misls developed, ‘Gurmata’ tended to become a 
secondary institution in which the leaders or chiefs of the Misls 
participated on behalf of their followers (as from 1758 onwards). In 
theory it always remained a primary assembly, in actual practice it 
became ‘representative’, but it still retained its democratic character. 
The chief faithfully represented the wishes of his followers as he was 
himself a chosen leader. Moreover, membership of the Misl being 
entirely voluntary the members would leave the Misl if the chief flouted 
their wishes. 

As the Sikhs became masters of territory, they were fighting, not 
for survival (as in the days of persecution) but for dominion. As danger 
disappeared ‘Gurmata’ declined. The Misls no longer needed the 
protection of ‘Sarbat Khalsa’ to safeguard their possessions. The sense 
of corporate existence of the whole Sikh people was gradually lost and 
yielded place to mutual jealousies and rivalries. Conquests upto 1767 
are made by the Misls in the name of the Khalsa but personal ambition 
and self-aggrandisement had already become the dominent note. The 
‘Gurmata’ decayed and with it disappeared the chance of building a 
democratic commonwealth. Ranjit Singh’s half-hearted attempt to 
revive the ‘Gurmata’ in 1805 evoked no response. The theocratic 
Commonwealth yielded place to personal rule of a benevolent monarch. 
Yet Ranjit Singh was careful not to incite opposition of the Khalsa. 
He always acted to the glory of the Khalsa, attributed all his success to 
them and the Guru, struck no coins in his own name, had his personal 
seal bear only the inscription ‘Akal Sahai’ (God be with you) and by 
showing excess devotion to Sikh shrines he tried to simulate the image 
of Khalsa Commonwealth which was no more. 
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Colonel Steinbach and the Sikhs 

Dr W. H. Mcleod* 


My present experience taught me how it happens that so 
few Englishmen know anything of the manners or customs of 
that part of India which they have perhaps travelled over 
the best part of their lives. The truth is, they move from 
place to' place, without giving themselves any concern, and 
generally by night, unlearning whatever correct ideas they 
may have brought out with them from their own country 
respecting India, and in their solitary tents kill time, which 
with them passes so slowly, by inventing sundry theories, 
which a just examination of things as they are, would speedily 
dispel from their minds 

—Baron Charles Hugel, 10 January, 1836. 1 

Baron Hugel should not have limited his strictures to the English. 
The British were, of course, the most prominent of the foreigners in 
nineteenth-century India and as such provided the visiting Austrian with 
an obvious target. He might well have expanded the scope of his 
condemnation, however, for there were other Europeans in India besides 
the British and several of these similarly distinguished themselves by 
their capacity for misunderstanding. An example which springs readily 
to mind is the German translator of the Guru Granth Sahib, Ernest 
Trumpp. Another is his fellow-countryman Henry Steinbach. 

Colonel Steinbach was one of the many European mercenaries who 
secured employment in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his 
successors. Arriving in the Punjab in 1835 or 1836, Steinbach received 
a military appointment which he evidently retained until 1844. 2 Follow- 
ing a period of leave lasting more than a year he returned to India and 


* Professor of History, University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1 . Baron Charles Hugel, Travels in Kashmir and the Punjab (Patiala, 1970), p. 256. 

2. C. Grey, European Adventurers of Northern India (Lahore, 1929), p. 326, 
claims that he relinquished his appointment in 1843 in order to proceed on leave 
to Europe, and that he returned to the Punjab in 1844. Honigberger, however, 
gives 1844 as the year of his departure on leave. Travels in the East (London, 
1852), pp. 174-75. 
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having failed to secure re-employment in LahdfO transferred to the 
service of Gulab Singh in Raslirhif. There he remained until 1851 
when he was displaced by an Indian commander* Angry and humiliated 
he returned to Europe and is heard of no more. On the whole his 
period of employment seems to have been an Unhappy one* particularly 
during the army disturbances of 1841. As a comparatively ineffective 
commander Steinbach was evidently the victim of indignities inflicted on 
him by mutinous soldiers. 

A career as undistinguished as this would have been quickly 
forgotten but for the fact that Steinbach was persuaded to write a 
small book. The Punjaub seems to have been put together hastily 
during the early weeks of his leave in 1844-45 and published during the 
latter year. Growing British interest in the Punjab evidently brought 
gratifying sales and in 1846 a second enlarged edition was issued. 
Following the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 popular interest waned 
and thereafter the book’s appeal correspondingly declined. It is, 
however, soon to be resurrected by the Oxford University Press. 3 

Because he was dealing with the Punjab and its people, Steinbach 
was obviously under an obligation to include in his book some treat- 
ment of the Sikhs. This obligation he attempts to discharge in a 
chapter entitled “Population, Manners, and Customs’’ and then more 
directly under the heading “The Religion of the Sikhs.” 4 In doing so 
he relies on a narrow range of sources, supplementing them with little 
more than an occasional example of his own prejudiced observations. 
Two earlier works provided him with practically all that he includes in 
his treatment of the Sikhs. The first of these was Edward Thornton's 
recently-published Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India on the 
North-west (London, 1844). This supplied him with merely a few 
details, reproduced in a manner ranging from mere confusion to 
culpable error. Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs ( Asiatick Researches, 
Vol. 11, Calcutta, 1810) is much more extensively used, providing him 
wfith the bulk of his information concerning Sikh religion. Here too, 
however, his erratic choice of material and careless reproduction are 
abundantly evident, 

The depth of Steinbach’s ignorance is clearly signalled on page 4 


3. The second edition is to be reissued with a new introduction in the “Oxford in 
Asia” series by O.U.P., Karachi. Unless otherwise specified all references in 
this article are to the second edition and its photocopied reissue. 

4. Chapters VIII and X. 
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where he refers to Darbar Sahib (the celebrated Golden Temple) as “a 
temple to Vishnu, one of the Sikh deities.” The error is derived from 
Thornton who has plainly been misled by reference to Darbar Sahib as 
Harimandir. 5 6 Thornton, who never set foot in the Punjab, is perhaps to 
be pardoned, but scarcely the man who had lived there for nine y ears. 

As one proceeds through The Punjaub it becomes increasingly 
evident that Steinbach is by no means clear in his own mind about 
precisely who a Sikh is. Conflicting references, juxtaposed in succeeding 
sentences, suggest that Sikhs are at times regarded as Hindus and at 
others as a distinct people. 6 The same passage also implies that the 
term “Punjaubee” is a synonym for “Sikh.” Only when he writes of the 
“Sikh soldiery” does his style assume a measure of firmness. These are 
people whom he thinks he knows - and whom all too plainly he dis- 
likes. They are obviously the people whom he has in mind whenever he 
refers to Sikhs. 

Although he had obviously learnt virtually nothing of their beliefs 
during his nine- year residence, Steinbach was inevitably aware that there 
existed such a thing as the Sikh religion, and arming himself with a 
copy of Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs he undertakes to enlighten his 
readers in a chapter which in several senses epitomises the entire book. 
There is the characteristic dependence on a single source, carelessly 
used ; there is his equally characteristic failure to acknowledge the full 
extent of his debt ; and there is manifestly clear evidence of the prejudice 
which informs the book as a whole. 

Chapter 10 of The Punjaub may be divided into three sections, with 
sub-sections evident in the case of the first two. These are as follows ; 

1. A brief history of the Gurus 

(a) A summary of the life and teachings of Guru Nanak 

(b) Summary treatment of the nine succeeding Gurus 

2. Sikh beliefs 

(a) An inventory of the eight “leading principles of the religion of 
the Sikhs” 

(b) A verbatim extract from Malcolm, purporting to be a “sketch 
of the conditions of conversion as given by Sir John Malcolm.” 7 


5. Gazetteer 1, 55. 

6. H. Steinbach, The Punjaub, p. 111. 

7. As usual Steinbach fails to name the actual source or the page numbers of the 
quoted passage. The passage appears in Asiatick Researches, vol. 11 (Calcutta, 
1810) pp. 262-64. 
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3. An account of the famous “Burying Faqir” (a Hindu ascetic who 
fascinated many Europeans besides Steinbach by his evident ability 
to remain buried for periods of forty days or more). 

Judging from the remainder of the book such comparatively clear 
planning must have been accidental. In this particular respect the 
tenth chapter deviates from Steinbach’s customary presentation. 

The first section begins unpromisingly. “Nanac Shah,” we are 
informed, rose to prominence during “the early part of the eighteenth 
century.” 8 An earlier reference to “the close of the fifteenth century” 
may indicate that the mistake is one of simple carelessness and that he 
had meant to, write “the early part of the sixteenth century.” It is, 
however, an error which remains uncorrected in the second edition. 

Carelessness becomes increasingly evident as we proceed. Guru 
Nanak is said to have been the son of a salt merchant,® apparently 
because Malcolm represents the Khara Sauda episode as an expedition 
to purchase salt. 10 A vague reference by Malcolm to Guru Nanak’s 
“writings” 11 is presumably responsible for the claim that “Nanac 
committed his views and opinions to paper, producing a book of 
instructions to his followers.” 12 The section on Guru Nanak concludes 
with the condescending comment that “Nanac’s last journey was from 
Moolton to Kinterpore on the banks of the Ravee, after giving proofs 
of Divine confidence by the performance of what the people supposed 
to be miracles.” 13 This can be traced to Malcolm’s statement that 
“from Multan he went to Kirtipur.” 14 The latter form is at least closer 
to the correct name Kartarpur than “Kinterpore” and Steinbach, with 
his nine-year residence in the Punjab could no doubt have ascertained 
the proper form had he been interested. 

Succeeding Gurus fare no better. The second Guru, who is 
correctly named and described by Malcolm 15 is converted by Steinbach 
into “a low caste man, named Lehara”, later called “Argad.” 10 He 
in turn was succeeded by “a menial of the name of Amera Dos.” 17 


8. Steinbach, p. 153. First edition (1845), p. 117. 

9. Steinbach, p. 153. 

10. Malcolm, p. 201. 

11. Ibid., p.207. 

12. Steinbach, p. 155. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Malcolm, p. 207. 

15. Ibid., p. 208. 

16. Steinbach, p. 155. 

17. Ibid. 
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A comparison with Malcolm’s version demonstrates once again the 
slipshod manner in which Steinbach used his sources. The third Guru 
is described as “Amera Das, a Cshatriya of the tribe of Bhale who 
performed the duties of a menial towards [Guru Angad] for upwards of 
twelve years.” 18 

As one continues through Steinbach’s narrative the errors 
accumulate, invariably in defiance of Malcolm’s guidance. 

Amera Dos dying at Umritzur, his son Ram Dos assumed 
the office of the tenets of Nanac 19 

Har Govind’s successors, down to the time of Guru 
Govind, were continually involved in contests with the rulers 
of the Punjaub. 20 

Guru Govind continually made additions to the Adi- 
Grant’h ... 21 

Steinbach’s choice of words makes it clear that Malcolm’s work 
was repeatedly consulted. As these examples indicate, however, it was 
a negligent process. Wherever he departs from his source it is usually 
to do damage to his own reputation. He adds, for example, a gratuitous 
gloss to his treatment of the second and third Gurus. 

Both of these men advanced the interests of the Sikh 
religion by their piety and austerities, and were further aided 
in the work of proselytism by sundry fortunate accidents, 
which impressed the people with a confidence in their enjoy- 
ment of the immediate patronage of the Almighty. 22 
This did not come from his source. Malcolm is much more 
gracious and sympathetic in his treatment of the two Gurus. 

The debt to Malcolm is even more apparent in the chapter’s second 
main section. Steinbach’s list of “precepts of which the Sikh religion 
is now founded” (or “leading principles of the religion of the Sikhs”; is 
drawn haphazardly from Malcolm’s Section III, with a particular 
concentration on pages 275-78 and 284-88 of that section. The “pre- 


18. Malcolm, p. 209. 

19. Steinbach, p. 156. Cf. Malcolm, pp. 210-11. 

20. Steinbach, p. 157. Malcolm, p. 214, writes : “It does not appear that Har Ray 
enjoyed much temporal power, or that he entered into any hostilities with the 
Muhammedans : his rule was tranquil, and passed without any remarkable 
event--.” 

21. Steinbach, p. 157. Cf. Malcolm, pp. 211, 212. 

22. Steinbach, pp. 155-56. 
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cepts” may be summarised as follows : 

1. God is one 

2. Caste must be rejected 

3. Idol-worship is forbidden 

4. One transmigrates in accordance with one’s deeds 

5. The eating of beef is prohibited 

6. Charity is enjoined as a duty 

7. Sikhs may bear arms and should be prepared to sacrifice life 
and property 

8. Proselytism is permitted 

The list is more remarkable for what it omits than for what it 
includes. At no point here, nor anywhere else in the book, does 
Steinbach demonstrate the remotest awareness of the critical impor- 
tance of the Khalsa or any knowledge of its distinctive discipline. His 
one fleeting attempt to define the words indicates that he does not even 
understand its meaning. 23 One might forgive a nineteenth-century 
European his failure to comprehend the devotional discipline of the 
Sikhs, but an inability to grasp the ' meaning of the Khalsa after a nine- 
. year sojourn in the Punjab is a sorry commentary on the author’s 
powers of perception. It is alSo clear that Steinbach had no notion of 
the contents of the Guru Granth Sahib, nor of the function of a 
gurdwara or dharamsala. 

On one particular issue, however, Steinbach is very clear indeed 
and it is his confidence at this particular point that indicates the nature 
of his importance as a commentator on the Sikhs. The verbatim 
quotation from Malcolm which follows the list of precepts specifies, 
according to Steinbach, the conditions to be accepted by anyone who 
wishes to enter the Sikh faith. Although three out of the four “condi- 
tions” prove, upon closer examination, to be no such thing, the inclusion 
of this particular passage is unlikely to be the result of mere obtuseness. 
Its appeal for the author almost certainly lay in the sentiment expressed 
by its final sentence. Having claimed that the “ancestors” of the Sikhs 
felt obliged “to cover their sins with the veil of decency” Malcolm 
concludes : 

This the emancipated Sikhs despise; and there is hardly an 

infamy which this debauched and dissolute race are not 

accused, and I believe with justice, of committing in the most 

23. Ibid., p. 39. 
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open and shameful manner . 24 

These grossly offensive words are, in the case of Malcolm, some- 
what qualified by an earlier defence of the Sikhs , 25 Steinbach, however, 
allows no such dilution. It is a sentiment which, in its unqualified 
form, he readily accepts and he has, at an earlier point, already 
delivered a similar verdict in his own words. Sikhs, he acknowledges, 
may be of “finer muscular development, and a more robust appearance” 
than the Hindus. 

They are much given, however, to the use of intoxicating 
liquors, and can resist ‘potations, pottle deep,’ of a fiery spirit, 
a very small dose of which would overthrow an Englishman... 

This habit, added to others of a revolting character, places the 
Sikh very low in the scale of humanity... The virtues which 
the Sikhs link to their heavy catalogue of vices, are few in 
number. Charity to faquirs (religious fanatics) constitutes 
almost their only good quality, and even this is the result of 
superstition . 26 

Why is this prejudiced scurrility important ? If Steinbach stood 
alone in this respect he could be disregarded as a disgruntled soldier 
paying off old scores. He does indeed appear to have been an embi- 
ttered man, but he was more than this. Steinbach is representative of 
a substantial segment of European opinion in his treatment of two 
closely connected issues, and of these one at least possesses an endur- 
ing significance. 

The first is the support which he offered for annexation of the 
Punjab by the British. This was the immediate issue and Steinbach 
explicitly proclaims it to be his purpose in writing The Punjaub. 
Annexation by the British is, he declares, “necessary and unavoidable .” 27 
The second issue derives from the reasons advanced by Steinbach 
in support of annexation. The Sikh rulers of the Punjab and Kashmir 
have, he maintains, shown themselves to be incurably corrupt, rapacious, 
and incompetent. Trade and industry have in consequence languished 
and the peasantry have been reduced to a condition of abject misery . 28 
It is for this reason that the British must recognise it as their duty to 
annex the Sikh dominions and save their peoples from oppression. 

24. Ibid., 161. Malcolm, p. 264. 

.25. Malcolm, pp. 259-60. 

26. Steinbach, pp. 112-13. 

27. Ibid., p. iv. First edition, pp. iv, 41-42. 

28. Ibid., pp . 89-93. 
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This is not to be interpreted merely as a cynical rationalising of 
naked aggression. Although we may now regard the British as mani- 
fest aggressors in the Punjab we should not let any such judgement 
blind us to the sincerity of many who supported their aggression with 
appeals to duty. Steinbach gruffly declares what others proclaimed 
with earnest eloquence. All participated with varying skill and influ- 
ence in the making of a major myth, one which is still recognisably a 
part of the modern world. 

At the hands of such authors and with the support of many more 
of their fellow-countrymen the British conquests were legitimized by 
means of an imagined contrast between barbarism and civilization. On 
the" one hand stood irrational institutions, capricious authority, ad- 
ministrative incompetence, and recurrent^ savagery. The result was 
anarchy and suffering. On the other could be witnessed applied reason, 
impartial justice, and dedicated competence which together produced 
order and beneficent security. The contrast is most vividly expressed 
in British interpretations of the “Black Hole of Calcutta”, the 
Mutiny, and the pre-annexation condition of the Punjab. Steinbach’s 
estimate of the Sikhs is a part of this process. There can be no doubt 
that intervening experience has deprived the resultant myth of its pri- 
stine assurance and transferred the primary focus of its attention away 
from Asia to Africa. It is, however, a myth which is still far from 
extinct. 
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Panjab and the Great Revolt of 1857* 
v. S. Suri 


Early in the spring of 1857 a fierce gale was to sweep over the 
placid India plains. Any fore-bodings of the catastrophe are difficult to 
establish. A sudden uprising had been reported at the very door of the 
Panjab. The closeness and magnitude of the peril to British power were 
quite manifest. 

British Position in the Panjab 

The geographical position of the Panjab, the martial and mixed 
racial character of its inhabitants, the presence of wild tribes on the 
vulnerable frontier with Afghanistan, ever prone to the spoils of the 
plains, emphasized its strategic importance during the critical period. 

The British administration implanted in the Panjab soil only eight 
years ago could hardly be expected to be deep-rooted and the people 
could not be supposed to have been completely weaned from the old 
order. In the Panjab, as in other parts of the British India, the Euro- 
pean troops were very few in comparison with the native soldiers. The 
Persian treaty had scarcely been ratified. Delicate negotiations with Dost 
Mohammed had only recently been completed. From Calcutta to Delhi 
the whole country had been submerged under the revolt. The European 
troops consisted of 12 regiments — about 1 1,000 men — whereas the Hindu- 
stani force, chiefly Regulars, numbered 36,000; and the Panjabi local 
force. Irregulars, were barely 14,000, The Indian soldiers thus out- 
numbered the European in the proportion of 4 : 1» At Lahore, Feroze- 
pore and Hoshiarpur, the disproportion was greater still, while at 
Amritsar, Sialkot, Gurdaspur, Jhelum and Multan, the European troops 
formed an insignificant fraction of the whole. On the eve of the out- 
break not a single important station in the Panjab could be regarded 
without anxiety by the British authorities. 

In the Panjab, too, the mysterious ‘Chappaties’, which meant no 
one knew what, were passing from village to village. The weird pro- 
phecies which passed from mouth to mouth and lost nothing in the 
process, foreboded disasters to government. The incendiary fires, which 
were the outward and visible signs of the smouldering discontent, 


* Advance, July-September 1957, 1857 Centenary Celebrations, pp. 13-18. 
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blazed forth with ominous frequency. The forts, the arsenals and public 
treasure were all in the hands of Indian soldiers. It is acknowledged by 
British officers that "Sedition was spread from corps to corps by letters 
and by fanatical mendicants, and organized by secret deliberations, 
until at last a general spirit of disaffection pervaded all ranks of the 
Native Army and wanted only a pretext to explode into open rebellion.” 

In the face of such an alarming situation the minds of the British 
rulers were filled with gravest apprehensions. It was indeed too much 
to expect that with an unprecedented uprising at the very door of the 
province, the Panjab could remain unaffected. Happily for the British, 
the pick of Civil and Military Officers were posted in the Panjab. Still 
it could not be said with any degree of certainty how the people would 
react to the sudden outburst of anti-British feeling. 

Although there were no indications of any plan of general revolt, 
apart from the widespread disaffection among the Indian soldiery sta- 
tioned in the Panjab, it would be too rash to assume, as the official 
reports would make us believe, that the Panjabees as a whole remained 
staunch in their loyalty to the foreign rulers and took no part in the 
uprising. 

Army Revolts 

As elsewhere the soldiery became the spearhead of the revolt in 
the Panjab. Despite the prompt and decisive action taken by the military 
authorities in the disarming of the native troops at Mian Mir, revolts 
in the army took place at the following stations : 

(1) Ferozepore, May 14,— large portions of 45th and 57th Native 
Infantry. 

(2) Hoti Mardan, May 21,— 55th Native Infantry. 

(3) Jullundur, June 7,— 6th Light Cavalry, 36th and 61st Native 
Infantry. 

(4) Phillaur, June 8, — 3rd Native Infantry. 

(5) Jhelum, July 7, — part of 14th Native Infantry. 

(6) Sialkot, July 9,— wing of 9th Light Cavalry and 46th Native 
Infantry. 

(7) Thanesar, July 14, — part of 5th Native Infantry. 

(8) Lahore, July 30,— 26th Na|tive Infantry. 

(9) Ferozepore, August 19,— 10th Light Cavalry. 

(10) Peshawar, August 28, — 5lst Native Infantry. 

(11) Ambala, September 30,— remnants of 5th and 6th Native 
Infantry. 

(12) Mianwali, in the Leiah district, — 30 men, 9th Irregular Cavalry. 
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Civil Revolts 

On the Civil side the things could hardly be said to have remained 
tranquil during the period of the crisis. The areas adjoining Delhi were 
the first to be drawn into the vortex of rebellion. It may be stated on 
the authority of Mr. G.C. Barnes, Commissioner, Cis-Sutlej States, in 
1857, that in the country between the Jamuna and the Sutlej, with a 
population of upwards of 4 millions, “Throughout the rebellion the 
greater part of them have shown sympathy with Ihe mutineers. ... The 
neighbouring districts of Sirsa, Hansi, Panipat and Muzaffarnuggar 
were completely disorganized. The Civil authorities had either been 
murdered or obliged to fly. ... The predatory population was abroad. 
Armed bands over-ran the country and set authority at defiance, every- 
where was anarchy and confusion.” “Villagers in Thanesar, headed by 
their Lumberdars, turned out in broad daylight, fully armed and equip- 
ped, with drums beating and flags flying, to prey on the weaker villa- 
ges. Frequent fights occurred and the police were afraid even to report 
the state of affairs.” 

In Gurgaon District Rao Tula Ram, a notable Ahir leader of 
Rewaree, declared himself independent, collected revenues, raised troops 
and held the town until defeated by Brigadier Showers in October, 1857. 

The Mewatees of the district rose against the British in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. They hoisted their own flag and did not submit to the 
‘Feringhee’ until the tract had been reconquered. 

Rohtak figured prominently during the rebellion. Gujars and 
Ranghars inhabiting the area defied British authority. On the 23rd 
May, 1857, an emissary of the Emperor of Delhi entered the district 
and returned to the Capital after two days with nearly two lakhs of 
treasure. The district was abandoned by all its officers and all outward 
signs of order and rule disappeared. The villagers Of Nardak region 
distinguished themselves in their activities against the British. The 
Ranghars revolted in general and refused to pay land revenue. The 
village of Balia resisted a regiment of Cavalry under Major Hughes. 
The residents of Asandh seized the government police station in the 
fort at the village. At the time of the return of the British authorities 
the people of Asandh fled to the jungle, and their village was bombard- 
ed and burnt. 

The Ranghars and Pachadas of Hissar took advantage of the sub- 
version of British authority to reassert their independence. The first 
encounter took place between 5,000 Bhattis and the British advancing 
force. Another large muster of Bhattis and Pachadas attacked the 
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British troops at Khaireke on the bank of Ghaggar. The Shahzadas 
from Delhi joined the people of Mangli and Jamalpur with 1,500 Cava- 
lry, 500 infantry and 3 guns. General Van Cortlandt stormed and 
burnt the village of Hajinpur, near Hansi. The village of Mangli was 
similarly carried and burnt. Inconsequence of their part in the uprising, 
183 ring leaders were hanged and 3 others were sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. The proprietory rights in seven villages were forfeited 
while fines were levied on as many more. 

In Ludhiana the people showed their animus against the British 
rulers in accumulating arms, in actively assisting the Jullundur ‘Muti- 
neers’ on their way to Delhi, by aiding them to mount heavy guns at 
the fort and by supplying them with food and water. As a punitive 
measure 22 persons were hanged and a collective fine of Rs. 55,294 was 
imposed on the city. All houses within 300 yards of. the fort were 
levelled and the Gujar population was turned out to the low lands 
beyond the city and the Gujars of the whole district were disarmed. 

Sham Dass, a mendicant, roused the people against alien rulers in 
Ferozepur district and collected 4,000 adherents. He was pursued by 
Major Marsden, many of his followers were killed and Sham Dass 
himself was seized and executed at a place near Jaitu. Several villages 
in Fazilka Rohi, whose Muslim owners had taken prominent part in the 
revolt, were confiscated. 

Many Sikhs from ‘Manjha’ — Central Panjab— who were on service 
with their regiments in the North-Western Province (subsequently known 
as U.P.) took prominent part in the revolt. A thorough search was 
carried on for the survivors when they attempted to return home after 
the hostilities. Several of them were apprehended, executed or sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment. Bbai Maharaj Singh, a religious leader 
of the Sikhs, who was very zealous in his opposition to the British rule, 
proceeded on a mission to Attari and was willingly seconded by Diwan 
Narain Singh, the agent of Sardar Kahan Singh Attariwala. He was 
arrested and deported to Singapore where he died in jail on July 5, 1856. 

In Lahore a census of Hindustani population was taken, no less 
than 2,536 persons were sent home. Stringent restrictions were placed on 
local press and correspondence amofig Indians was censored. 

At Sialkot, in addition to the mutiny of the troops, the Civil popu- 
lation around the Cantonment was believed to be seriously disaffected. 
Six Lumberdars were hanged and a fine of Rs. 7,500 was imposed on 
certain villages. 
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Gujrat district was the scene of one of the most serious Civil ris- 
ings in the Panjab during 1857. Ahmad, a leader of the Khurrals, a 
resident of Jhumra, roused the tribes of the whole area between Lahore 
and Multan against the British. No less than 1,25,000 tribesmen were 
believed to be involved. A considerable British- force was sent against 
them. Jhumra was burnt and shortly afterwards Ahmad was killed in 
action. Other leaders of the insurrection were executed or transported. 
Thousands of cattle belonging to the disaffected tribesmen were sezied 
and sold out. In all Rs. 5,50,000 were realized from the rebellious 
tribesmen. 

Great uneasiness prevailed among the tribesmen in the neighbour- 
hood of Murree. A compact was formed between two groups, to attack 
the hill statibn in retaliation for the wrongs done to them by the British. 
After an unsuccessful attack on the station by the Dhonds, 27 leaders 
were punished, of whom 15 lost their lives. Eleven villages of the 
Dhonds were burnt. 

The wild races inhabiting Jhang District were generally believed to 
be of doubtful loyalty during the uprising of 1857. Communications 
between Jhang and Lahore were cut off. Great anxietywas felt by 
Government about happenings in the area. It was known that many 
police stations had been rifled and the tribes around were all in rebe- 
llion. After considerable effort the ‘rebels’ were defeated at Kamalia. 

At Multan both the native Civil and Military sections of the 
population were believed to form “a part and parcel of the universal 
and determined design to subvert our [British] rule.” 

The progress of events in Hindustani and other parts of the Panjab 
necessarily agitated the minds of the people of Kohat and created consi- 
derable excitement among them. The temper of the tribesmen was 
described Jby Captain Hinderson as “A strange mixed one : their best 
wishes being in favour of the King of Delhi in whom they felt a great 
interest. We have not many friends among them. But although the 
excitement was everywhere intense and common report was everywhere 
rife that we were about to make our escape from the country, it was not 
until the end of August and early in September that any attempt was 
made at collecting men with hostile intent.” The contingency was, 
however, avoided on the fall of Delhi soon afterwards. 

In the extreme north-western districts of Hazara, Dera Ghazi Khan 
and Peshawar the British authorities spent the critical months in great 
suspense and anxiety. Sporadic attempts were made to overthrow 
the British authority by several border tribes and even by the anti- 
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British groups at Swat and Sitana. But the consistently friendly attitude 
of the Amir of Kabul towards the British helped them to tide over the 
grave difficulties. Still at Peshawar alone 523 executions took place. 
20 were hanged, 44 blown from guns and 459 were shot by musketry. 
An attack, known as Harrand raid, was made upon the British terri- 
tory by the Bugti Chief, Ghulam Hussain, at the head of 1,200. It 
was, however, repulsed. 

From the brief report about happenings in the various parts of the 
Panjab, based upon official records and reports, it would be abundantly 
clear that disaffection and discontent was fairly wide-spread in the 
Panjab. The fact is further corroborated by the ruthless repressions and 
reprisals resorted to by the British rulers during and immediately after 
the great revolt of 1857. The severest punitive measures adopted by 
the British authorities in several districts of the Panjab should have been 
hardly warrented, if, as generally given out, peace and tranquility had 
prevailed in the Panjab and the people everywhere had remained loyal to 
the British. The summary manner and the deterrent punishments award- 
ed some time on mere suspicion, betrayed grave misgivings in the minds 
of the rulers. They afforded a convincing proof of any thing but unflinch- 
ing loyalty of the people of the Panjab as a whole to the British cause. 
Repression and Reprisals 

At the very outset the Chief Commissioner had emphatically asked 
the local authorities to take all precautions against the spread of dis- 
affection and sedition : “To establish police pickets to safeguard the 
means of communications. Fakeers and travellers and other idlers not 
belonging to the station should be expelled. All leave and discharged 
sepoys be asked to quit the Cantonments. Sepoys’ letters be care- 
fully scrutinized and the native press, too, be warned against seditious 
propaganda. The tone and temper of the native soldiery in general and 
that of ‘Poorbeah’ elements in particular be closely watched and prompt 
action should be taken at the first symptoms of violent spirit. The Hin- 
dustanis should not be trusted to the posts of respect and responsibility.” 

Armed with such wide powers the British authorities proceeded to 
take the most drastic measures to suppress the revolt. As recorded by 
Mr. G.C. Barnes, Commissioner and Suprintendent, Cis-Sutlej States, in 
this region alone 258 ‘Mutineers’ were executed, 123 suffered death by 
process of law while 1Q#1 were sentenced to imprisonment. Many import- 
ant persons suspected' fcf sympathy with anti-British elements were 
heavily fined. All Zami^ars through whose villages the ‘rebels’ passed 
and who failed to report the circumstances shared the same fate. Those 
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who were suspected of affording any aid were imprisoned for 7-14 years. 
Punitive fines were collected from the inhabitants of towns or villages 
which were reported to be disaffected. A ransom or fine of Rs. 77,000 
, was demanded from the town of Rewaree ; but was subsequently reduced 
to Rs. 43,717. Out of this amount Rs. 159,80 were paid by the Pancha- 
yat of Rewari, Rs. 17,055 by Gopal Sahai son of Nandi Ram and Rs. 
11,844 by the firm of Pope Singh-Bishan Sarup. A similar cess was levied 
on the city of Ludhiana for the alleged misconduct of the inhabitants. 
All classes were pronounced liable to assessment because the whole city 
was believed to be actuated by one common impulse to subvert exist- 
ing authority. Similar fines were imposed on other localities where 
people Jiad taken a prominent part in their opposition to the British 
government not only to chastise them but also to reimburse for the 
plunder or destruction caused to governmental property. 

Confiscation of Pensions, Muafis and Jagirs 

Sifting inquiries were instituted into the conduct of pensioners 
during the revolt. In all cases even where the pensioners did not show 
marked enthusiasm for the cause of the British or remained luke-warm 
in their support, their pensions were confiscated. Similar proceedings 
were undertaken in connection with the beneficiaries of the Muafis and 
Jagirs. The Worst sufferers as a result of the seizures were hundreds of 
holders of Jagirs and'free-holders of land in Rohtak, Delhi, Hissar, 
Sirsa, Jhajjar and Hansi. The landed property of all rebels aDd muti- 
neers was, of course, confiscated. 

Vigorous steps were taken for the apprehension and punishment of 
all Panjabees who were believed to have taken an active part in the 
rebellion. Muster rolls were prepared in the case of all soldiers suspected 
of disaffection. The local police were alerted and lists were circulated to 
all districts to ensure their capture in the events of their return to the 
home villages. 

It will' be readily observed that in the Panjab, as in other parts of 
Hindoostan, the British authorities resorted to ruthless measures to supp- 
ress the revolt despite the assertion that peace and tranquillity prevailed 
in the province throughout the crisis. The facts belie the assumption 
that 1 he people of the Panjab as a whole rallied to the cause of their 
British masters. Even from a brief survey of' the happenings in the 
Panjab in the fateful year it would be evident that valiant spirits were 
not wanting who staked their lives for the sake of long-cherished inde- 
pendence or paid the heaviest price in their bid for freedom in the form 
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of death, confiscation or destruction of all their worldly possessions. 

Causes of the Failure of Revolt in the Panjab 

What led to the failure of the uprising in the Panjab ? As a result 
of general disarming which was affected by the British rulers of the pro- 
vince after the annexation the patriotic classes felt that they were 
destitute of the principal means of resistance. At the time of the greatest 
opportunity to shake off the British yoke the people were without arms. 
And, fortunately for the British the class of men who had been the 
leaders and around whom the disaffected might rally, were kept at a 
distance from the native province. 

The British pursued their time-old policy of divide and rule with 
signal success in the Panjab. They took special plans to keep the different 
racial and religious sections of the population sharply divided. Hatred 
was excited between the Panjabis and Poorbeahs. Delhi was made to 
appear to the Sikhs as the special target of their hatred on account of 
the murder of the 9th Guru Tegh Bahadur there. The Sikhs were further 
impelled to side with the British to show their superiority against the 
Hindoostanees who were made to appear as the conquerors of the Panjab. 

But despite their successful policy and stringent measures the autho- 
rities in the Panjab were filled with gravest apprehensions and their rule 
in the Panjab appeared to be perilously nearing its end. So long as Delhi 
held out the zeal of the people for the British support was fast ebbing. 
If only Delhi had not been conquered for a few months more the British 
game in the Panjab would certainly have, been up. On the eve of the fall 
of Delhi even the Chief Commissioner was constrained to acknowledge 
that serious outbreak had begun to occur in widely separated parts of 
the province and a general insurrection could no longer have been staved 
off, if Delhi had not fallen. 

Thus in the Panjab, contrary to the popular notion that the people 
remained steadfast in their loyalty and were anxious to perpetuate 
foreign rule, the happenings of 1857 should be viewed in the true 
perspective. The toll of their sufferings and sacrifices as a result of 
ineffective resistance, as vouched by records and reports, is by no means 
insignificant. The point to be noted is that without a concerted plan, 
without arms and without any popular leaders the people on their own 
made a bid for freedom disregardful of the dire consequences which 
would inevitably follow their unsuccessful attempt. 
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The Indian Mutiny-Cum-Revolt of 1857 and Trinidad 

(West Indies)* 

Dr J. C. Jha 


The year 1857 was indeed a turning-point in the history of British 
India and in some respects of the British West Indies : both the regions 
faceda crisisandbothenteredanewerasoonafter.lt is the purpose 
of this paper to focus attention on the impact of the Indian Mutiny-cum- 
Revolt of 1857 1 on the development of Trinidad. 

Early in 1856 the Government and the planters of Trinidad and 
British Guiana showed great anxiety over the ‘unfavourable opinion’ 
expressed by the Emigration Agent at Calcutta, T. Caird, regarding ‘the 
future supply of coolie labour.’ 2 A memorial of the Reform Association 
of Trinidad said, “Without a steady stream of Indian Immigration this 
colony could not long continue its present exports, and this was 
threatened to be impeded ...” 3 New efforts were made to make Indian 
labourers in this country happy : the proposal of Dr H. Mitchell, Agent 
General of Immigrants in Trinidad, concerning the education and 
industrial training of the children of Indian immigrants was accepted 
by the London authorities, and Caird- was directed to arrange a 
‘comfortable’ voyage for the Indian teachers and their families from 
Calcutta to Port-of-Spain. 4 

By 1857 it was felt that the salvation of Trinidad economy lay in 
getting as many Indians to work on the plantations as possible. Steps 
to get free labourers from other regions like Africa had failed and 
between 1852 and 1857 only a few slave ships could be captured, yield- 


* Journal of Indian History, Silver Jubilee Number, Trivandrum, August, 1972. 

1. Port-of-Spain Gazette, 8 June, 1857, said that ‘the crisis in Indian affairs’ was 

sufficiently momentous. 

2. Public Record Office, London, C.D. 295/191, p. 176. 

3. C. D. 295/190, p. 315, Immigration was no longer defrayed from the general 

revenues; it was made self-supporting by means of a tax on indentures paid by 
the planters, and a duty on rum. At this moment there was at the credit of this 

fund £ 36,000 and yet only one vessel with Indian immigrants had arrived during 
this year so far. ■ 

4. C. O. 295/193, pp. 338-339; also see P. O. S. Gazette, 4 April, 1857; for further 
inducements see P. O. S. Gazette, 21 September, 1857. 
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ing only a few emigrants for Jamaica and British Guiana, but none for 
Trinidad. 6 Besides, out of about 20,000 African labourers introduced 
into Trinidad at the state expense since the Emancipation of slaves only 
about 6,000 could be readily available for work in 1857 and of the 
emancipated slaves and their descendants three-fourths contributed 
‘little to the production of the colony.’ 6 This happened at a time when 
the ‘unequalled fertility’ of the soil of Trinidad and its easy clearing 
and cultivation were obvious phenomena in Naparima and Couva 
districts and the exploitation of ‘a tract of undulating land’ of about 
thirty miles-by forty — , ‘all capable of cultivation’ on the eastern cost 7 
and a large portion of the northern bank of the Caroni river was 
urgently needed. 

Naturally enough, Indian immigration became the most vital pro- 
blem of Trinidad by 1857 : the Port-of-Spain Gazette called it ‘our great 
immigration question.’ 8 Between 31 May, 1845, and 30 June, 1857, 
1 1,458 Indians had been brought to this country and not only ‘the in- 
creased production’ of the colony since emancipation but ‘its very exis- 
tence, social and political’ was attributed to this Indian immigration. 9 
The immigration report of Trinidad for 1856 had noted that there was 
‘preference for Hindoo lahour’ because they gave ‘unalloyed satisfaction 
to their employers’; they were laborious and dependable. 10 

Serious efforts were therefore made in 1857 to get as many Indians 
as possible. The Trinidad newspaper, the Port-of-Spain Gazette, express- 
ed disgust at the Immigration Agent, Thompson, at Madras being 
‘outmanoeuvred by a Mauritius planter’ as also at the baseless rumours 
being circulated in India to prevent Indians from going to Trinidad at 
a time when planters were ‘looking so impatiently for a full supply of 
labour [sic].’ 11 The Council of the Government of Trinidad resolved on 
9 January that ‘with a view to encourage immigration from India it is 
expedient that the immigration agents in India be authorised to pay by 


5. C. O. 318/220, Memorandum, 4 December, 1858. 

6. C. O. 25/195, also see Papers relating to the West India Colonies and Mauritius 
(henceforth referred to as Papers), 1859, Part J, p. 311. 

7. C. O. 295/195. The lower grounds of Trinidad, it was asserted by the Immigration 
Committee of Trinidad, could produce more than Great Britain consumed. 

8. 28 October, 1857. 

9. Papers, p. 311, 

10. C. O. 295/195, p. 408. 

11. P. O. S. Gazette, 24 Jan., 1857. One of the rumours was that the arms and legs of 
immigrants to Trinidad would be chopped off. 
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way of free gift to each adult cooly immigrating to Trinidad, a bounty 
of five rupees, and also to advance to him a further sum not exceeding 
ten rupees to be repaid from the wages of such a coolie.” 12 Eventually 
on 2 June, Ordinance No. 9 of 1857 was passed with the hope of an 
increased immig'-ation of labourers’ from the British possessions in 
India,’ 13 and steps were taken to prevent mortality on the emigrant 
ships. 11 Trinidad also wanted to nominate its own agents at the ports of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay so that they could work ‘specially and 
exclusively in the interests of this island. 13 There was also a talk of 
getting Indian labourers in private vessels and at private expense. 16 

It was at this juncture that the news of the great rising in India 
came to Trinidad — a real bolt from the blue. The Trinidad newspapers 
published day to day details of the Indian crisis. The Port -of- Spain 
Gazette and the Trinidad Sentinel printed the dramatic stories of the 
outbreaks in the different areas of India and despatches from London on 
the latest developments were regularly published. Speculations were made 
on the safety of the British dominion in India as well as on the develop- 
ment in the North Indian cities. When the news of the rising in Meerut 
and Delhi of May 1857 reached Trinidad the Port-of-Spain Gazette 
printed the views of London Press, expressing surprise at its suddenness 
and noted the uncalled for complacency and optimism of Dalhousie, 
the Governor-General of India from 1848 to 1856. 17 It also quoted sharp 
criticism of the acts of Governor-General Canning and his Council. 13 
The atrocities committed by the rebels on the Europeans— even women 
and children — for example, at Cawnpore (Kanpur) — were published in 
the Trinidad newspapers 19 and appeals for contributions to the Indian 


12. C.O. 295/194, p. 31. According to th e Port-of-Spain Gazette of 24 January, 1857, 
this was an imitation of what the French had been doing in their Indian enclave 
of Pondicherry to get more and more emigrants. 

13. C.O. 295/195, p. 408. 

14. P. O. S. Gazette, 28 March, 20 May, 24 Oct. and 13 Nov. 1857. 

15. Papers , p. 312. 

16. Ibid. 

17. j P. O S. Gazette , 24 October, 1857 : his famous rematk, “the condition of the 
Sepoy left nothing to be desired” proved incorrect. 

18. P. O. S. Gazette, 7 Nov., 1857. Also see Trinidad Sentinel, 13 Nov., 1857. John 
Peter Qrant, who was appointed to pacify the North West Provinces was also 
bitterly criticised : See Sentinal, 10 Dec. , 1857 and Edward Thompson and G. T. 
Garratt, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rale in India, new edition, Allahabad, 
1958, p. 411. 

19. Vide P. O S, Gazette, 25 July, 7 Sept., 24 Oct., 9 Dec., 1857 and 20 Jan., 1858. 
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Relief Fund 20 as well as for the observance of purificatory fast were 
issued. 

The Port-of-Spain Gazette of 26 August extensively quoted the 
seditious proclamation from Delhi, calling upon ‘all the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans’ at Delhi and Meerut to rise in the name of the Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi against the ‘.Christianising measures’ of the Europeans, 
like using the ‘swine and beef-fat’ in the cartridges. The places worst 
affected and mentioned in the ‘ Overland Bombay Times' of 1 July, 
1857 21 , were Allahabad, Delhi, Meerut, Ferozepore, Aligarh, Lucknow, 
Banaras, Hansi, Hissar, Jhansi, Jullundhar, Azamgarh, Fatehgarh, 
Jaunpore, Bereily, Shahjahanpur and Aurangabad. Also the accounts 
of both civil and military risings in Arrah, Patna and Danapur in 
Bihar 22 and the widespread unrest in Central India and Bombay and 
the signs of disaffection in Madras, Rajasthan, Panjab and Peshawar 
were printed in the Trinidad press. 23 The idea of exemplary punishments 
to the rebels suggested in some London newspapers was supported by 
at least one Trinidad newspaper. 24 Even the news of summary trial and 
hanging or blowing on the guns of the captured rebels found a place 
in the press. The failure of the British troops to capture Delhi was 
looked upon with dismay and the capture of the last Mughal emperor 
and his family was described with a sense of relief in the Trinidad 
Press. 28 The Sentinel of 26 November, 1857 mentioned Delhi as ‘that 
sacred shrine towards which the mutineer sepoy devoutly turned his 
gaze, that rallying point of disaffection’ and on 10 December noted the 
loss of 61 officers and 1,178 men on the British side in the recapture of 
the city. 

The Port-of-Spain Gazette of 24 October 1857 went to the length 
of suggesting readings ‘for a right appreciation of the Great Mutiny in 
the Bengal Presidency’ : atlas, encyclopaedia and historical geographies. 
On the other hand, the Trinidad Sentinel of 13 November, 1857 
printed extracts from the supplement to the Fort St. George ( Madras 
Gazette of 17 July) a ‘loyal address of Hindoo and Mahomedan 


20. P.O S. Gazette, 9 Dec. and 23 Dec., 1857. Also see Sentinel 24 Oct., 10 Nov. 
and 10 Dec., 1857. 

21. P.O.S. Gazette, 26 Aug., 1857. 

22. Ibid., 10 Sept, and 26 Sept., 1857 andi 17 Apl., 1858, Trinidad Seminal, 26 Nov., 
1857. 

23. Trinidad Sentinel , 27 Aug. and 10 Sept., 1857; P.O S. Gazette, 26 Aug., 1857. 

24. Sentinel, 30 July and 10 Sept., 1857. 

25. P.O.S. Gazette, 24 Oct., 10 Nov. and 25 Nov., 1857. 
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inhabitants of Madras’ signed by some hundred people of the 
Governor, George Francis Robert, the third Lord Harris, who had been 
the Governor of Trinidad from 1848 to 1'854. 26 

As for Indian emigration to Trinidad, the news of the rebellion at 
first caused dismay in the mind of the planters and the emigration 
authorities in Calcutta, London and Port-of-Spain. The Emigration 
Agent at Calcutta reported on 21 September, 1857 that his recruiting 
operations on behalf of the West Indies were “greatly impeded in 
consequence of the disturbed state of the Upper Provinces [Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh]” 27 H. Labouchere informed the Governor of Trinidad, 
R. Keate, that “the disturbances in India, which have hitherto seriously 
retarded emigration, leave little hope that the Emigration agents would 
be able to send out anything to the number which has been ordered” 23 
and the latter reported that the ‘present disturbed state of India has 
produced an uneasy feeling with regard to the immigration during this 
season.” 20 But soon it was realised that the Indian Rebellion could 
prove a boon to the Trinidad plantations and the crisis on the labour 
front in Trinidad could be averted as a result of this rebellion. 

One of the reasons for this optimism was the possibility of getting 
a large number of people out of work because of the disturbance. 
Keate reported in December 1857 that private intelligence indicated 
that “in consequence of the troubles in the North of India and the 
drain on the finances of the country resulting therefrom, all public 
works have been brought to a standstill” and consequently he imagined 
that “there would be no want of persons ready to emigrate” from 


26. K.N. Bell and W.P. Morrell (ed.), Select Documents on British Colonial Policy, 
1830-1860, Oxford, reprint, 1968, p. 428, f.n. : Harris was married to a daughter 
of the Archdeacon of Trinidad, and ‘was sometimes accused of undue partiality 
towards the planters.’ Possibly he had been instrumental in reviving Indian 
Immigration to Trinidad in 1851. Also perhaps an emigration depot was 
established in Madras and emigration from that port was resumed after a lapse of 
ten years with his goodwill in 1857. While eulogising the great work at Harris in 
the field of educational development in Trinidad the Attorney General of this 
country said in August 1857 that like other British administrators in India, he 
would be ‘in the midst of all the anxieties created by the Mutiny : see papers, 
p. 313. 

27. C.O. 318/219, p. 441. 

28. Papers, p. 382. Also C.O. 295/196 : Henry Labouchere (later Lord Taunton) 
was Secretary of State for the Colonies from Nov. 1855 to Feb. 1868 : Sell and 
Morrel (ed.) op. cit , p. 122, f.n. 

29. Ibid., p. 324. Also C.O. 295/196. 
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Madras. 30 But the demand for labour was so great that the Trinidad 
Legislative Council on 15 December expressed fear that due to the 
disturbed conditions of North India they would not get more than 
3, COO persons in 1858. 31 

Meanwhile even before the rebellion was suppressed and India 
‘reconquered’, speculations began in India, British and Trinidad press 
on the fate of the captured rebel soldiers. One ‘Indophilus’ in the 
‘Times suggested that they could be sent to the West Indies— a fate 
“intolerable to them, though their company, we imagine, would be 
still more intolerable to the West Indians ” 32 Around the same time, 
the West India Committee in London wrote that on the termination of 
the Indian struggle and the re-establishment of the British Supremacy, 
the rebel soldiers could be transported for life to the distant land of 
the West Indies where they could be divided into small groups and 
utilised as labourers. 33 The Committee said that a preliminary discus- 
sion between the leading Directors of the English East India Company 
and the prominent . West Indian planters and well-wishers of the West 
Indies revealed that there was ‘a general desire’ for trying this experi- 
ment, even though there was some risk involved in it. An Act of the 
British Parliament, it was suggested, should authorise this transport- 
ation, the East India Company should bear its cost and the West 
Indies might meet the expense of reception, employment and control of 
the exiles. They could as well be allowed to bring their families at the 
cost of the colonial funds to earn their wages as free labourers; those 
who were found ‘refractory and unmanageable’ might be employed on 
Government work in penal gangs. 34 Only two things would distinguish 
them from the emigrants : the deductions from their wages and their 
inability to return. 

Similar proposals of the Standing Committee of the Trinidad 
Council of Immigration were sent to the Board of Land and Emigra- 
tion in London who on 23 December, 1857 forwarded them to the 
Commissioner for the affairs of India (Board of Control). The 
Committee thought that additional soldiers and police would be needed 
keeping a proper watch on the convict soldiers for whom barracks 
could be made at St. Joseph and Naparima and the cost might be met 


30. C.O. 295/196. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Vide P O.S. Gazette, 24 Oct., 1857. 

33. Ibid., 30 Dec., 1857 : The memorial was submitted on 16 October, 1857. 

34. Ibid. Also see C.O. 295/196. 
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from the indenture fees charged on the latter : at the end of indenture an 
annual fee of two pounds might be charged. An ordinance would be 
needed to prevent the exiles from getting any gun-powder which would 
be deposited in the same custody of the Government. 

Ten thousand of such convicts, the Committee said, might be 
brought to Trinidad annually for several years 35 , because very soon the 
building of railroad, the cultivation of new and fertile lands, and 
possibly the asphalt and other mines 38 would absorb them. If the 
British Government was willing to get a guaranteed loan for Trinidad 
‘all persons sentenced to deportation’ could be sent to Trinidad even 
within a limited time. 37 

The Governor of Trinidad while generally agreeing with these 
suggestions, emphasized the necessity of removing all semblance of 
compulsion and penal labour camp, lest the normal Indian immigration 
might be adversely affected. “The cost of deportation, he thought” 
should not be charged on the convicts as this would put them in a 
different category from the normal indentured Indian labourers and 
bring in an element of dissatisfaction. The ex-soldiers might be 
indentured to agricultural farms for ten years, 38 but the Governor could 
transfer their services or cancel their indentures. Their service could as 
well be assigned to the Government rather than to the individual 
estates and like other Indian labourers, they could be permitted to 
purchase their time. 

By early 1858 these proposals were discussed several times in the 
columns of the Trinidad press. The Sentinel of 17 December, 1857 saw 
an evidence of ‘madness’ and ‘cupidity’ in this ‘much talked of matter 
of sepoy [Soldier] ‘immigration’ and opposed the plan of foisting upon 
us the rebels from India’ even though at the cost of the East India 
Company. Unlike the low-caste Indian labourers who had so far been 
satisfied in Trinidad, it pointed out, a ‘Brahmin sepoy’ would foster 


35. C.O. 295/196, pp. 384-85. Later in June 1858, a request was made by some 
people of the valleys of St. Mary (Jamaica) to the Governor of that island that 
a portion. of these mutineer sepoys should be sent there. 

36. Around this time there was a possibility of discovering coal, iron, gold, etc., in 
Trinidad. 

37. C.O. 295/196 : About £ 50,000 would be needed every six months for deporting 
10,000 convicts. 

38. Under the Immigration Ordinance No. 24 of 1854 the Indentured Indian Labour- 
er had to stay for ten years in Trinidad before getting a return passage, but 
in the case of the soldiers the question of return should not arise. 
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discontent among the immigrants and this would eventually prove to be 
‘a dearer bargain.’ 39 The Gazette of 27 January 1858 quoted from the 
Times the view of ‘Indophilus’ that the soldier exiles might come in 
contact with their countrymen in the West Indies and effect iheir 
escape. Yet another view expressed here was that the soldiers could be 
first brought to Barbados and then permanently employed in different 
parts of the West Indies with a climate similar to India. Far removed 
from their idolatrous temples, their priests and heathen practices’ 40 they 
would exploit the ‘inexhaustible resources in fertile soil’, atone for their 
offences and could become Christians and good citizens in due course. 

On 17 April, 1858 the Gazette quoted from Bengal Hurkaru or 
Hircarrah 41 of Calcutta rumours regarding the deportation of the Indian 
rebels to the Andaman islands in the Bay of Bengal where they would 
die a slow death and called it a design of the Indian Government to 
select... [a] less distant position as a penal settlement’ when the West 
Indies had been willing to take them. The Gazette pleaded that even 
though the proposal of the West Indies smacked of self-interest’ it should 
have been presented in a clear way in the British Parliament : the West 
Indian Governments, the planters in England and the West India 


39. One ‘Philos’ wrote in the Sentinel of 18 Feb., 1858 that the ‘tens of thousands of 
semi-friends from the charnel house of Bengal, even though alleged to be high- 
caste men, would not behave better than the ‘low-caste Ones who some time 
back attempted to murder their Manager for refusing them permission to travel : 
“if those who act thus came from the Feet of Brahma, what may be expect 
from those who proceeded from his mouth !” ‘Philos’ was obviously referring to 
the ancient Hindu theory of the Purushasukta on the origin of chaturvarnya 
(four orders) : “When they divided the primeval being (Purusha), the Brahman 
was his mouth, the Rajanya (Kahatriya) became his arms, the Vaishya was his 
thighs, and from his feet sprang the Shudra.” At one time in Bengal the British 
recruited only the ‘largest, handsomest, and cleverest-looking men, who are 
undoubtedly the high caste” : quoted in Stephen P. Cohan, “The Untouchable 
Soldier : Caste, Politics and the Indian Army’, The journal of Asian Studies , 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, May 1969. Of the untouchables, Chamars and Mahars of 
Western India were recruited in large numbers before the Mutiny, but after 
this event their recruitment stopped. That is one reason why large numbers of 
them emigrated to Trinidad. 

40. How off the mark and what a prophecy! 

41. This newspaper, founded in 1793, had a circulation in 1828 of 155 daily average 
and 1,000 weekly and it was one of the main defenders of Indian emigrants : 
I.M. Cumpston, Indians Overseas in British Territories (1834-1864). London, 
1953, p. 5, f.n. 5. The India Office Library in the Commonwealth Relations 
Office, London, has a full collection of this newspaper. 
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Association would not in any case carry so much weight as the ‘clearly 
expressed wish of the people’ of the West Indies in favour of bringing 
the banished Indian soldiers to their territories. 

Nothing came out of these pleadings because of certain significant 
developments on the British Indian scene : the termination of the East 
India Company’s Government, the taking over of the Indian adminis- 
tration by the British Crown through the Government of India Act of 
1858 which created the office of the Secretary of State for India with 
a council of India as the highest policy-making body in place of the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control; Queen Victoria’s procla- 
mation of amnesty to those Indians who were not involved in 
serious crimes; and the clemency shown by Governor-General 
Canning. 12 On new ‘political considerations the British Government 
decided not to deport the convicted sepoys to the West Indies.’ 13 
Looking back at this decision and considering the fate of some of 
these unfortunate sepoys in the Andamans, 14 one can say that their 
deportation to Trinidad, would have been better at least from the 
humanitarian point of view. 

All the same, some of the rebel sepoys and civilians did trickle into 
Trinidad. In fact, the Indian Revolt of 1857 did for Trinidad what all 
other inducements would have failed to do; the trickle of Indian immi- 
grants became a stream. While only 673 Indians had emigrated to Trini- 
dadfrom Calcutta in 1854, 290 in 1855 and 608 in 1856, now in 1857 
came 1,374; in 1858 Calcutta yielded 1,638 and Madras 379; in 1859, 
3288 came (1,867 from Calcutta and 1,421 from Madras'; in 1860 came 
2,160 (1,327 from Calcutta and 833 from Madras); and in 1861 came 
2,541 (2,306) from Calcutta and 235 from Madras. By 1861 the Indians 
formed 15.9 per cent. (13,488) of the population of 84, 438. 15 


42. The P-O.S ■ Gazette of 26 January, 1859 called the year ‘a memorable year for 
India !’ 

43. C.O. 318/220, p. 13. 

44. D.W.D. Comins, Note on Emigration from India Jo Trinidad, Cal., 1893, p. 24. 
In 1858 the number of Indians emigrating to Mauritius was 29,948 : British 
Parliamentary papers, Emigration, No. 14, Sessions 1859-61, Appendix No. 19. 
For the first time Grenada received about 1,000 Indians in 1857-59; St. Lucia 
555 in 1859 and 660 in 1860; St. Vincent received 700 in 1860 and 1861 : See 
W.P. Morrel (ed.), British Colonial Policy in the Mid-Victorian Age, Oxford, 1969, 
p. 459. 

45. Donald Wood, Trinidad in Transition, London, 1968, p. 158 : all estate except one 
indented for Indian labourers in 1857. 
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During 1858-59 there was a sense of relief at the prospect of getting 
more and more Indians for the West Indies. The London Emigration 
Office reported on 9 December, 1858 that Trinidad would now get ‘a con- 
siderable number of emigrants in excess of the number ordered (3,000)’ 46 
and the Trinidad Legislative Council in February, 1859 took note of it. 

Later Richard Temple in his minute of 14 September, 1875 noted 
that the highest total figure ever reached by emigration from Calcutta 
was 27,779 in 1858 and in only one other year it was more than 25, 000. ’ 47 
The Government of India in one of their despatches of 3 May, 1877, cor- 
roborated this : “the largest number of emigrants that ever sailed from 
Calcutta was in 1858, immediately after the Mutiny; and it has been con- 
jectured that the two circumstances were not without connexion; next to 
that year came the following one, 1859, when 25,337 persons left the 
Hooghly [Calcutta].” 48 Even the periods of famine and scarcity condi- 
tions did not lead to such an exodus: in 1860 and 1861, when the North- 
Western Provinces [Agra] were in the grips of famine, only 17,899 and 
22,600, respectively, were recruited; and in 1865-66 when Orissa and 
Bihar were suffering from a terrible famine and scarcity conditions pre- 
vailed in Oudh and the eastern parts of the North-Western Provinces 
24, 571 and 20,109, respectively emigrated. 

Uttar Pradesh, Western Bihar and Northern Madhya Pradesh were 
the worst affected areas during the stormy days of 1857-59. A great des- 
truction of life and property took place during the risings and in the 
course of their suppression, all agricultural and commercial activities 
were stopped. The orgy of mutual slaughter in which even innocent lives 
were lost, and the fake trials and consequent hangings at tlj£ nearest 
trees left no other choice for many people than to flee the country. The 
mopping-up operations, were held not only in the urban areas but also 
in the countryside. Walled cities were stormed in the fashion of the irre- 
gular wars of the Middle Ages rather than in the way regular wars were 
fought in the nineteenth century. In the Oudh area alone more than 
100,000 men were under arms apart from the rebel sepoys and 
over 1,500 forts were demolished 46 The districts of Saharanpur, 
Muzzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshehar and Gorakhpur in Uttar 
Pradesh were ‘scenes of utter anarchy and confusion’ during this period 

46. C.O. 318/220, p. 352. Also see P.O.S Gazette, 5 February, 1859. 

47. Vide, Report of the Committee on Emigration from India to the Crown Colonies 
and Protectorates (Sanderson Committee report), London, 1910, p. 8. 

48. Ibid. 

49. L.S.S. O’Malley (ed.), Modern India and the West, London, 1941, p. 56. The 
P O.S . , Gazette of 20 February, 1856 and 26 September, 1857 describe the fate of 
this area ‘newly brought under British rule’ (in 1856). 
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when ‘villages had arisen against villages, Hindoo against Muhammoden, 
debtor against creditor’ and “lawlessness and plunder had run riot over 
these tracts, and the authority of the British Government had been for 
months suspended.” 50 Eventually, “great and signal retribution fell upon 
them. Large properties were confiscated, towns laid. waste, rebels actively 
hunted up, heavy fines inflicted. Villagers fled for fear of vengeance. Land 
fell out of cultivation Arrears of collection of land revenue, suspended 
during the mutinies, hung heavily over the heads of the people. The 
excitement of ihe time of disturbance ( alam-i-bufaa ) was followed by a 
period of reaction and of torpor.” 51 The famine, epidemics and the hos- 
tile attitude of most of the British officials ruined the peasants completely 
and they availed of every opportunity of escape. 

In the light of this ruinous state of affairs, it is no surprise to find 
Caired at Calcutta writing on 31 October, 1857 that the labourers with 
their families came walking sometimes forty days to Calcutta depot, 
mostly from the districts of Banaras, Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, Jaunpur, 
Ghazipur— all in Uttar Pradesh — and Muzaffarpur, Saran with headquar- 
ters at Chapra, Shahabad with headquarters at Arrah, Patna, Gaya, 
Chota-Nagpur and Hazaribagh in Bihar 52 — the most disturbed pockets 
of North India. The map of North-Western and Central India provided 
in S.N- Sen’s book, Eighteen Fifty-Seven (Calcutta, 1958, reprint), when 
compared to the map Judith Ann Weller’s The East Indian Indenture in 
Trinidad (Puerto Rico, 1968), makes it clear that the vast majority of the 
indentured emigrants came from areas worst affected by the turmoil of 
1857-58 and Agra, Kanpur, Lucknow, Azamgarh, Faizabad, Ghazipur, 
Basti, Balia, Gorakhpur, Allahabad, Jaunpur, Sultanpur and Mirzapur in 
Utter Pradesh and Arrah, Chapra, Patna, Gaya and Hazaribagh in'Bihar 
contributed most to Mutiny as well as to emigration to Trinidad through 
the port of Calcutta. Geoghegan's Report on Coolie Emigration says that 
up to 1871, 36,4 1 3 53 Indians emigrated to Trinidad from these areas via 


50. Vide B.B. Misra, Administrative History of India, 1834-1947, Bombay, 1970, p. 439 

51. Report of Auckland Colvin, quoted, ibid .. 

52. Papers, p. 450. The author of this paper has met many aged people in Trinidad 
who come from these districts and they still speak Avedhi or Bhojpuri dialects of 
Hindi. Indian place names in Trinidad connected with the cities of Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar and names of persons connected with Rama and Krishna are further 
evidence of their connection with these parts of India. 

53. According to Sanderson Report, p. 5, in Trinidad there were 103,000 Indians in 
1887 and between 1845 and 1871 Calcutta, Bombay and Madras ports contributed 
42,519 emigrants. 
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the port of Calcutta of which 8,369 (21.9 per cent ) were from West Ben- 
gal, 1,305 (3.6 per cent.) from Central Bengal, 1 1,278 (29.3 per cent ) from 
Bihar, 16,027 (41.7 per cent.) from the North-West Provinces (Agra), 
Oudh and Central India. Temple in the above-mentioned report of 1875 
naturally said that the North-West Provinces, Oudh and Bihar were ‘the 
fields from which the emigrants were chiefly drawn. 6,1 

The Bengal native army consisted mostly of recruits from Oudh and 
Bhojpur and most of them were of high castes— Brahman and Kshatriya. 
Now that this army was disbanded and the recruitment of Bhojpuris 
stopped as a result of their part in the Mutiny, many of them had to 
emigrate to foreign countries. For fear of being arrested and charged on 
suspicion of complicity in the rebellion, many gave wrong information 
regarding name, address and caste. The Register of the ship "Ellenbo- 
rough” of 1858 kept in the Warden’s Office. Hart Street, Port-of-Spain, 
does not mention the zila (administrative division), pargana (revenue 
division) and the village, not even the names of relatives of the emi- 
grants. 56 Also, of 191 immigrants in 1859-60, brought by “Bruce”, li8 
are recorded only as Tamil (of Madras or Tamilnadu) and Telugu (of 
Andhra Pradesh) speaking, one as Zamindar and another as just a 
Hindu,' -and their caste and other details are left out. 56 

Underhill, a Christian missionary, spoke to the people from Bihar, 
the North-West Province, Oudh and Bengal in 1859 and in Arouca 
(on the Eastern Main Road between Arims and Tunapuna), he ‘discover- 
ed among them some rebel sepoys from India’, one of them being 
‘a follower of Uraraar [Amar] Singh of Jugdes-pore [Jegadishpur of 
Shahabed district near Arrah in Bihar]. 57 Underhill says that these sepoys 


54. Sanderson Report , p. 8. 

55. J. A. Weller, The East-Indian Indenture in Trinidad, p. 123, fin. 2. 

56. Wood, op. cit., p. 148. 

57. E.B. Underhill, The West Indies, their social and religious condition 1862, Two 
brothers, Kunwar Singh and Amar Singh, were the Rajput (Kshatriya) Zamindars 
and leaders of the rebels in Bhojpur, West Bihar. The former, 80 years old mar- 
ched through Rohtas, Mirzapur, Rewa and Bande threatening British communi- 
cations, tried to establish contact with the Maratha rebel leader Nana Sahib, at 
Cawnpore and the Begam of Oudh at Lucknow, occupied Azamgarh for some 
time and died of gun wounds on April 1858. See S.N. Sen., op. cit., pp. 248-56. 
Some of the descendants of those heroes of 1857 may be found today in Arouca 
and other areas. Also see Sentinel , 13 November and 26 November, 1857. One 
Trinidad Indian, Tesh Ramnarine Mahabir Singh’s great grandfather, Echchow 
Singh, had been killed in action in the Indian Mutiny: M.J. Kirpalani and others 
(ed.), Indian Centenary Review, Trinidad— 1845-1945, p. 147. 
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were ‘far removed from the leanness and obsequiousness’ of the Bengali 
ryot and their ‘demeanour and plumpness of form’ testified to their pros- 
perous condition 58 However, as soon as they learnt that Underhill knows 
‘those parts of India from which tiny came, they quickly walked olf, 
apparently fearing that the discovery of their connection with the mutiny 
might in some may compromise them. 5 ® Again, Charles Kingsley wrote 
in 1890 that some high-caste Hindu sepoys emigrated to Trinidad after 
the Rebellion of 1857. 80 

G.K. Gokhale, one of the top Indian liberal leaders, who was instru- 
mental in getting the indenture system abolished in 1917, once said in the 
Indian Imperial Legislative Council that the mutiny was ‘a serious natio- 
nal disaster’ and ‘the cloud of distrust, suspicion, and prejudice then 
raised still hangs over the country.’ 81 Part of this ‘cloud’ seems to have 
come over to Trinidad also. Indian labourers who had so far been treat- 
ed as meek, docile and trustworthy creatures by the white planters were 
now on occasions looked upon with suspicion. Some Trinidadians even 
thought that ‘violence lurked just below the surface in the Indian tem- 
perament’ and that they were ‘living on the crust of a volcano.’ 02 Repeat- 
ed discussion of atrocities committed from both sides in India in 1857- 
59 only increased the bitterness. In 1859 there were ‘biosterous parades’ 
during the Muharram celebrations in Port-of-Spain and a riot at St. 
Joseph. 83 Between 1859 and 1865 there were several cases of serious 
fighting and murder by Indians, and these were treated as an aftermath 
of the mutiny. 81 

The Indian Mutiny-cum-Revolt of 1 857 indeed accelerated the pro- 
cess of Indian emigration and brought a new dimension into the relation- 
ship between the planters and the indentured Indian labourers in Trinidad. 
Since the emotions were at ‘a high pitch’ during the post-mutiny period, 
every little incident among the Indians in Trinidad was connected with 
the frenzy of the mutiny. Sweeping remarks were made about the temper- 
ament of the Indians in general and too much was read in the increase in 
the case of ‘ferocious onslaughts with their cutlass’, ‘steeped in barbaric 


58. Ibid., p. 37. 

59. Ibid. 

60. At last, a Christmas in the West Indies, London, p. 99. 

61. R.P. Patwardhan and D.V. Ambekar (ed.), The Speeches and writings of G.K. 
Gokhale, Poona, 1962, p. 472. 

62. Wood, op. cit., p. 154; C.O. 295/204 and and P.O.S, Gazette, 18 August, 1860. 

63. P.O.S. Gazette, 13 July, 1859, 

64. Wood, o j). cit., pp. 152-54. 
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darkness’ and ‘like the monster in Frankenstein’, said the Port-of-Spoin 
Gazette of IB January, 1865, the Indian portion of Trinidad population 
might acquire a ‘vitality and strength’, carrying it beyond control, and 
‘hurl it headlong on the community that has matured it.’ Even the agita- 
tion for an increase of wages among Indians was interpreted as sedition. 
A letter to the editor of the Gazette 65 asserted that there might not be 
obviously a ‘deep laid scheme’ maturing in Trinidad, but ‘can any one 
explain the mysterious chuputties which first appeared near Delhi and 
traversed the whole length and breadth of the land ?’ It also referred to 
cartridge incident and the developments at Meerut, Delhi and other 
places during the Indian Mutiny of 1857, and suggested the creation of a 
special constabulary and a Rifle Corps or Artillery for nipping the trou- 
ble in the bud. A report of the Immigration Office of Trinidad of 3 April, 
1856 said that the retired Mohammedan soldier or sepoy’, considered 
inferior in domestic and social relations to every grade of Hindoo and 
utterly unfitted for agricultural pursuits’ and anti-Christian in attitude, 
had not satisfied the planters, but ‘the number of sepoys is fortunately as 
yet too scanty to admit proof of the latter.’ 66 

Nothing like a widespread rebellion occurred in Trinidad and the 
Port-of-Spain Gazette of 3 May allayed the fears of ‘timid’ sceptics by 
asserting that there was no disaffection among the Indians and there was 
no need of a special police either, asking them further “to discard the 
ideas of even remote danger in connexion with our Indian population’ 
and to believe that there is not a single feature of the great military 
insurrection among the native troops of India in 1857 that justifies refer- 
ence to it while speaking of the Coolie labourer [sic] on the Sugar Estates 
of Trinidad.’’ 

However, from 1882 to 1884 ‘strikes of a very serious nature occur- 
ed on the estates in Naparima and El Socorro and Laurel Hill in Taca- 
rigua. 67 The Hindus of South Trinidad were reported during this period 
to be fostering dissatisfaction in the Naparima districts and Regulation 
No. 9 of 1882 was passed by the Government of Trinidad to restrict pro- 
cessions during the Muharram and the Madrasi Temitama festivals 68 
What followed in San Fernando in 1884 as a reaction to these restric- 


65. 4 Feb., 1865. Chapati is a lighter variety of roti (Indian bread). For this chapati 
incident of the Mutiny of 1857, see S.N. Sen, op. cit„ pp. 398-401. 

66. Vide P.O.S. Gazette, 3 May, 1865. 

67. Comins, op. cit., p. 42. 

68. Papers on Recent Coolie Disturbances at the Mohurram Festival, 1885, encl. I, 
No. 5. 
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tions was a repetition of what had happened near Hyderabad (now capi- 
tal of Andhra Pradesh in South India) in 1855 on the Muharram day and 
a re-enactment of some of the scenes of the Mutiny of 1857. In North 
India, Hindus and Muslims combined to protest against restrictions 
imposed by the British Government on their religious customs and 
movements during festivals and in the confrontation that followed seve- 
ral Indians were killed and injured 8a The Muharram (Husain) riot of 
1884 was perhaps “a demonstration of Indian nationalism in which the 
Hindus also took part.” 70 

The bogy 71 of the Mutiny of 1857 seems to have continued to haunt 
the planters and some others in Trinidad for quite some time and they 
kept themselves in readiness to contain any confrontation; they perhaps 
forgot that the atrocities had been committed in India in 1857-58 by 
both parties during the heat of the moment and that the shameful acts 
were committed on the Indian side ‘either by sepoys who were maddened 
by religious fanaticism and stricken by terror, or by ruffians and crimi- 
nals who had been let out of jails’ 72 and the common peasants, artisans 
and others who, by and large, emigrated to Trinidad were peace-loving 
people and their labour bore such a fruit that by 1861 Mitchell was 
boasting that with the labour force of 15,000 Indians that year, Trinidad 
would export about 700,000 tons of sugar, more than the expected crop 
of Cuba.” 73 


69. Ibid. Many Indians who had emigrated through the ports of Calcutta and 
Madras during the post-Mutiny period might have taken part in the confronta- 
tion of .1884. Colonel Colin Mackenzie was attacked at Solarum near Hyderabad 
for banning ‘procession, music and noise on Mohurram Day, for which some 
people were punished: See S.N. Sen, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

70. Alan Burns, History of the British West Indies, London, 3954, p. 679. One of the 
main causes of the riots, according to Norman report, w as the resentment among 
the indentured labourers at the increase in the size of tasks (allotted works) in the 
preceding months: Br. pp. 1884-5, LIIJ, C. 4366. Also Recent Coolie Disturban- 
ces in Trinidad, op. cit., pp. 53, 59. 

71. K.A. Grant in My Missionary Memories (Halifax, 1923), p. 94, says that in the 
course of a sermon at San Fernando he emphasised the necessity of ‘using and 
strengthening moral forces, lest on a limited scale we should be exposed to the 
tragedies of 1857 in India, and this was misrepresented as a threat of another 
mutiny in a local newspaper. Indeed, Cawnpore, as Wood says {op. cit., pp. 154- 
55) had joined Haiti in creating a terror among whites and coloured planters and 
other rich men and the Trinidad Governor in 1859 even suggested the recruitment 
of additional black soldiers in the West India Regiment. 

72. Tarachand, History of the Freedom Movement in India, Delhi, Vol. II, p. 105. 

73. P.O.S. Gazette, 1 March, 1861. 
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The Bakapur Diwan and Babu Teja Singh of Bhasaur 

Professor Harbans Singh* 


At the turn of the century, Bakapur, a small village two miles from 
Phillaur, in the Punjab, became the site of a big Sikh convention. The 
occasion was the conversion to Sikhism of Karim Bakhsh, bom a Mus- 
lim, and his family of four sons and a daughter. Some Hindus of that 
village as well as Sikhs from among the audience were also initiated on 
that day. The ceremony was marked by considerable fanfare. The spon- 
sors were the Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Bhasaur, which, under the leader- 
ship of Babu Teja Singh (1867-1933), then a sub-overseer in the Irriga- 
tion Department of Patiala State, was very active in purifying Sikh ritual 
and establishing its autonomy. Assertion of self-identity was then the 
dominating impulse of the Sikh community as a whole. 

The Bhasaur Singh Sabha, located in a little village, was among the 
more energetic of the Singh Sabhas in those days The dynamite came 
from the personality of its secretary, Babu Teja Singh. He possessed a 
fertile mind and was an untiring campaigner. By his stern resoluteness 
and limitless capacity for innovation, he brought to the Singh Sabha 
renaissance a new verve and thrust. He was a puritan of the extremist 
kind, and a fundamentalist in the interpretation of Sikh principles and 
tradition. He challenged much of the prevalent Sikh usage. 

The Singh Sabha in the village of Bhasaur, in Patiala State, was 
established in 1893. This was twenty years after the first Singh Sabha 
came into existence in Amritsar. Bhai Basawa Singh, known as a virakat 
or recluse, was the first president of the Bhasaur Singh Sabha and Babu 
Teja Singh its first secretary. The Bhasaur Singh Sabha was, from the 
very beginning, forthright in the rejection of caste and Biahmanical cus- 
toms which had infiltrated into Sikhism. It openly advocated the accep- 
tance back into the fold of those who had been led into forsaking the 
Sikh faith. It went further and willingly converted those from other 
faiths who volunteered for initiation. 

A Shuddhi Sabha had been established by Dr Jai Singh in Lahore 
on April 17, 1893, with the object of “reclaiming those Sikhs and Hindus 
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who had apostatized themselves by contracting alliances with Muslim 
men or women.” 1 The Bhasaur Singh Sabha cavilled at the limited objec- 
tive of the Shuddhi Sabha and questioned its very designation, which, it 
said was only an imitation of the Arya Samaj vocabulary. 2 From its very 
inception, it had accepted for conversion Muslims and those from lower 
Hindu castes. As the records say, at the first annual diwan of the Bha- 
saur Singh Sabha held in 1894, 13 jats, 6jheevars (water-carriers), 2 bar- 
bers, one Khatri and one Musalman (Miran Bakhsh of Tehsil Garhshan- 
kar who became Nihal Singh) were initiated into the Sikh faith. 3 Babu 
Teja Singh himself published in the press a report of a subsequent year 
saying: ‘‘By the power of the Word revealed by the Ten Masters and 
in accord with Akalpurkh’s wish, the Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Bhasaur, 
has administered the Gumantra and holy amrita to a Muslim woman 
and ushered her into Sodhbans [the family of Guru Gobind Singh], Her 
Sikh name is Kishan Kaur. A Sikh who had fallen by living with a Mus- 
lim woman has been baptized and renamed Ude Singh.” 4 5 

Karim Bakhsh was born of Muslim parents, Nathu and Basri, at 
Bakapur, in 1860. He was of a religious turn of mind. This disturbed 
his family, who, to detract him from his lonely ways, married him when 
he was barely twelve. At the age of 15, Karim Bakhsh’s qu'st for spiri- 
tual company took him to a Sikh saint, Bhai Kahla Singh of Banga. He 
spent two years at his feet. After Bhai Kahla Singh’s death, Karim 
Bakhsh sought solace in the service of his disciple, Bhai Dula Singh of 
Thakurwal, in Hoshiarpur district. For twelve years, he presented him- 
self once every week in the holy sangat at Thakurwal, twenty miles away 
from his village. 

Karim Bakhsh spent most of his time reciting gurbani from memory. 
He used to welcome the Sikhs with the Khalsa greeting and made regu- 
lar visits to Amritsar to bathe in the sacred pool. He suffered ostracism 
and insult at the hands of his co-religionists. Gradually, his wife was 
also converted to his way of life and, as the report says, he established 
conjugal relations with her only after he was convinced of her faith in 
Sikhism. 6 Meanwhile, Karim Bakhsh had taken up appointment as a 


1. Jagjit Singh, Singh Sabha Lahir, Lahore Bock Shop, 2nd edition, 1974, p. 50. 

2- Lai Singh, Itihas Panch Khalsa Diwan Sanbandhi Suclmanan, 1967, p. 146. 

3. Ajmer Singh, “Panch Khalsa Diwan,” in Khalsa Parliament Gazette, Babu Teja 
Singh Number, September-October, 1951, p- 12. 

4. The Khalsa Akhbar, September 18, 1896. 

5. Vir Sudhar Pattar : arthat Sri Guru Singh Sabha Bhasaur tie athme te naume 

salane diwan da sitta, Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Bhasaur, 1903, p. 3. 
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Persian teacher in a school at PhiHaur. 

The story of the Bakapur family reached Bhasaur through Bhai 
Takht Singh of Ferozepore, a pioneer of women’s education among 
Sikhs, This was corroborated by some other members of the Singh Sabha 
who supplied further details of Karim Bakhsh’s interest in Sikhism. The 
diwan decided to make its own investigations. Kahla Singh, who made a 
secret visit to Bakapur, confirmed the story. This led the Sabha to offer 
to convert the Bakapur family at its annual diwan of 1901, but it had to 
give up the plan owing to the outbreak of the plague epidemic Maulawi 
Karim Bakhsh attended the large annual diwan of the Sikhs at Bhasaur in 
1902, but returned empty-handed owing to a controversy that had arisen. 

The Bhasauf Singh Sabha sent its emissaries— Bhai Teja Singh of 
Maingan, Sardar Bishan Singh and Bhai Takht Singh— to visit Bakapur 
by turn and assure Karim Bakhsh that his heart’s wish must be fulfilled. 
Finally, Babu Teja Singh went himself. At Bakapur, he learnt that Mau- 
lawi Karim Bakhsh’s wife had passed away less than a week earlier and 
that the last rites had been performed strictly in accordance with the Sikh 
custom There was the Guru Granth Sahib kept with true reverence in a 
room in the house and the Sikh kirtan was performed daily. 

On return, Babu Teja Singh issued a public notice signifying that a 
big diwan of the Khalsa would be convened in the village of Bakapur on 
June 13-14, 1903. The letter was sent on behalf of the Bhasaur Singh 
Sabha to all the leading Sikh societies and individuals inviting them to 
participate in the proceedings. The letter included a note on the Bakapur 
family and its zeal for the Sikh faith. 6 7 

The invitation widely circulated evoked a warm response. On the 
appointed day, batches of Sikhs converged on Bakapur from places such 
as Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Gujjarkhan, Katani, Narangwal and 
Ludhiana. The elderly uncle of Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia, Baba 
Hira Singh, led a jatha from the Amritsar Khalsa College. The group 
included Bhai Jodh Singh (distinguished Sikh theologian and educationist 
of modern times), who was then a student of the final B.A. class, Tara 
Singh, who had just joined college and who later became famous as a 
political leader of the Sikhs, and Man Singh, who rose to be the Presi- 
dent of the Judicial Committee in Faridkot State. The youth were asked 
by Babu Teja Singh to fetch water from the well and scrub the premises 
clean of musalmanid 


6. Ibid , pp. 34-35. 

7. The author owes this information to a personal conversation he had with Dr Bhai 
Jodh Singh in Patiala on March 20, 1975. 
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On the morning of the first day of the diwan, Maulawi Karim Bakhsh 
rose at 2 in the morning, made his ablutions and came to the site of the 
diwan. He sat in a room rapt in meditation. The Asa-di-Var was sung 
after which different jathas took turns at the kirtan. They included the 
Singh Sabha of Gujjarwal, Sardar Basant Singh and Munshi Anup Singh 
of Narangwal and the Youth League of Ludhiana. For a while, a group 
of women led the kirtan. Chanting of the sacred shabds went on until it 
was time for Guru-ka-Langar, or community meal. The afternoon diwan 
was addressed by Babu Teja Singh who explained the purpose of the 
convention and sought from the audience names of those who would 
wish to be baptized. The first one to volunteer was Sardar Basant Singh, 
B.A., of village Narangwal, in Ludhiana district, who, after initiation, 
was named Randhir Singh and who became famous as a revolutionary 
and, later, as a saintly personage of much piety among the Sikhs. 

To conduct the initiation ceremonies the following day, the five Pi- 
yaras (or the Guru’s Beloved) designated were Bhai Teja Singh of Rawal- 
pindi, Takht Singh, Zinda Shahid (Living Martyr), of Ferozepore, Bhai 
Basant Singh of Bappiana (Patiala State), Bhai Sohan Singh ofGujjarkhan 
and Bhai Amar Singh of Raja Ghuman. Bhai Jodh Singh was named 
granthi for the ceremonies. 

In all, 35 persons received the Sikh baptism the following morning 
(June 14). B Maulawi Karim Bakhsh, 43, was named Lakhbir Singh after 
initiation. His four sons Rukan Din, 15, Fateh Din, 12, Ghulam Muham- 
mad, 6, and Khair Din, 4, became Matab Singh, Kirpal Singh, Harnam 
Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh, respectively. His daughter Bibi Nuran, 9, was 
given the Sikh name of Waryam Kaur. Lakhbir Singh won wide esteem 
in the Sikh community as Sant Lakhbir Singh. His son, Matab Singh, 
founded a society called the Khalsa Baradari and played a pioneer role 
in the Akali movement, or the campaign for the reformation of the Sikh 
sacred places. Matab Singh’s son, Gurcharan Singh Sakhi, took his 
Bachelor’s degree at the Khalsa College, Amritsar, in 1941, and edited, 
among others, a Sikh religious journal until he died suddenly in the 
Golden Temple premises in 1973. 

The Bakapur diwan marked a high point in Singh Sabha resurgence. 
It was a visible statement of the new urges which moved the Sikh com- 
munity at that time. A sweeping religious fervour, a new sense of identity 
and unity and a decisive breach with the recent past dominated by cus- 
toms and practices contrary to the Gurus’ teaching were the characterise 
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tics of contemporary Sikhism. These were dramatically highlighted at 
Bakapur. For Babu Teja Singh, the Bakapur diwan was a great personal 
triumph. 

But gradually he became the victim of his own innovative genius. He 
started drifting away from the main stream of Sikh life. In 1909, he 
opened a girls’ school at Bhasaur called Khalsa Bhujhangan School. 9 
Here he also set up the Panch Khalsa Diwan or Khalsa Parliament un- 
der sanction of a Sikh synod held at Damdama Sahib on April 13, 
1907 . 10 Six years later, he took his retirement from service in Patiala 
State. Bhasaur was henceforth the centre of his universe. In isolation 
there, he steered a course dotted with numerous arbitrary and controver- 
sial decisions. Fierce polemics surrounded him. Yet he remained unda- 
unted. His energy was unabated : so was his fanatical zeal. But it was 
apparent that he was on the path of estrangement. 

Babu Teja Singh decreed that Sikh women tie turbans round their 
heads in the style of men. 11 He made it obligatory for all pupils at his 
girls’ school to so attire themselves. He outlawed the rolling up, pressing 
or dyeing of beards. It was stated that, although the custom of splitting 
and rolling up the beards was not unknown in the Khalsa armies, it be- 
came firmly established only during British rule after an incident in 1 868 
in 1 5th Sikh Regiment when a Muslim havildar’s rifle got entangled in 
the flowing beard of Sikh havildar, Ishar Singh of Poonanwal, lined up 
next to him. 12 

Against all evidence and authority, Babu Teja Singh replaced the 
Sikh term for God, “Waheguru,” by “Wahugur.” 13 The word “Karah- 
prashad” for Sikh sacrament was substituted by “Mahaprashad.” 14 Babu 
Teja Singh publicly repudiated the Sikh code prepared by the Chief Kha- 
lsa Diwan. 15 He propagated the use of Sikh calendar beginning from the 
birth of Guru Nanak (A.D. 1469), 16 and introduced his own titles and 
honorifics such as Kirpan Bahadur, Kakar Bahadur, Dahra Bahadur, 
Vidaya Ratan, Hitkari and Bir Jang (given to Maharaja Bhupendra 


9. Vidaya Bhandar-Partchkhand Sanbandhi Padhai Di Skeem Ate Niyamavali, The 
Manager, Vidaya Bhandar, Panch Khand, p. 4. 

10. Lai Singh, AdutiJiwan Britant, p. HO. 

11. Lai Singh, Itihas Panch Khalsa Diwan Sanbandhi Suchnawan, 1967, p. 168. 

12. Vir Sudhar Pattar, pp. 7-8. 

13. Gurmantra Prabodh, published by Babu Teja Singh, p. 86. 

14. G urinate Prakash, published by Babu Teja Singh, p. 20 

15- Gurmat Prakash Sanskar Bhag, published by Babu Teja Singh, p. 25. 

16. Khalsa Rahil Prakash, published by Babu Teja Singh, pp. 50-52. 
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Singh of Patiala during the first World War). 17 A motion adopted by 
the Panch Khalsa Diwan disclaimed the Sahajdhari sect of the Sikhs. 18 
Likewise, it was proclaimed un-Sikh to install the Faridkot Teeka by the 
side of the Guru Gramh Sahib. 19 

By a resolution of the Panch Khalsa Diwan (1928), the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan of Amritsar was declared to be a body of men unfirm of convic- 
tion and Bhai Vir Singh, the widely revered Sikh savant and scholar, was 
laid under penalty for what was called “his secret propagation of the cult 
of personal deification.” 20 At the annual diwan of 1921, exception had 
been taken to Sikhs seeking advice of non-Sikh leaders in their religious 
matters The instance was cited of the Akalis being in touch with Mahat- 
ma Gandhi at the time of the Nankana Sahib morcha. 21 

In his literalist zeal, Babu Teja Singh started garbling the Sikh 
canon. He changed the traditional Sikh ardas, or daily prayer of suppli- 
cation. 22 He jettisoned the preamble most of which is derived from Guru 
Gobind Singh’s composition called Chandi-di-Var. He advocated the 
expunging of Ragmala 23 from the Guru Granth Sahib as well as of the 
compositions of the saints and Bhaktas, especially those of the Bhatts. 
At Bakapur, one of Bhai Gurdas If ’s lines recited in the Kirtan Sohila 
diwan was capriciously altered from the original “Guru simar manat 
kalka ” to “Gur simar mahaya kal ko.” In the report of the diwan he pub- 
lished, Babu Teja Singh explained that the original line presented Guru 
Gobind Singh as a worshipper of the goddess which he in truth was 
not. 24 

Teja Singh printed courses of reading for his school comprising the 
bani contained in the Guru Granth Sahib. But he deleted from it the 
Swayyias by the Bhatts and added some of Guru Gobind Singh’s compo- 
sitions. 28 He also had copies of the Guru Granth Sahib printed without 
Ragmala. This led to widespread protest in the Sikh community. Maha- 
raja Bhupendra Singh of Patiala issued the following orders on June 5, 
1918 : 


17. Lai Singh, It i has Panch Khalsa Diwan Sanbandhi Suchnawan, 1967, p. 93. 
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19. Ibid., p. 9. 

20. Lai Singh, Itihas Panch Khalsa Diwan Sanbandhi Suchnawan, 1967 , p 145 . 

21. Ibid., p. 146. 

22. Ibid., p. 198- 

23. Khalsa Rahit Prakash, p. 96. 

24. Vir Sudhar Pattar, p. 50 (footnote). 

25. Lai Singh, Itihas Panch Khalsa Diwan Sanbandhi Suchnawan, 1967, p, 203. 
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We have received many telegrams and letters which carry 
complaints against the printing by Teja Singh Bhasaur of 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib without Ragmala. We consider this 
as something most improper, for this can create inevitable 
conflicts among different bodies of the Sikh community 
endangering harmony which generally characterizes this 
community. Hostility once aroused can lead to undesirable 
consequences and be a cause of disturbing peace in general. 

We do not join issue on whether Ragmala is gurbani or not, 
but it is our confirmed belief that no portion of the Sacred 
Book can be expunged from it. We order that Teja Singh 
has as many copies of Ragmala printed as the copies of the 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib without Ragmala. He should distri- 
bute these copies to those who bought the Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib published by him. After this has been done, he 
should report to us that the order has been complied with. 

As a subject of our State and as an old officer of our State 
who receives pension from it, it is incumbent upon him to 
carry out the orders passed by our Government. 

Additionally, it is noted that Teja Singh has already been 
directed several times to desist from using the name “Khal- 
sa Parliament.” 

But he has not given any attention to these directions. 

So we further order that he should give up the use of 
this designation. 

If these directions are not carried out, our Government 
will be compelled to take such action as might be consider- 
ed appropriate. 2 ® 

This was not the first time Babu Teja Singh had been warned by 
the Maharaja against calling his society Khalsa Parliament. Similar 
orders from Patiala Ijlas-i-Khas had been issued exactly six years earlier 
— on June 5, 1912. 27 Babu Teja Singh had himself deprecated the 
use of English denominations for the offices of Sikh organizations and 
had suggested instead the use of indigenous terms such as Jathedar 
(President), Sewak (Secretary) and Bhandari (Treasurer). 28 Yet, surpri- 
singly, he adopted the high-sounding designation of Khalsa Parliament 


26. Translated from the Punjabi version reproduced in Gurmate Prakash, pp. 37-38. 

27. Amolak Amar Phul, Itihasik Prakashak Committee, pp. 21-22. 

28. Lai Singh, Itihas Panch Khalsa Diwan Sanbandhi Suchnawan, p. 193. 
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for his Diwan. Another instance of self-contradiction was brought out 
tellingly by Giani Gian Singh, the historian, in his characteristically 
trenchant verse. In 1919, Babu Teja Singh decided to close down his 
school at Bhasaur for want of funds. On the day of this sorrowful 
decision, he wore black clothes and covered the Holy Book in black. 
For this act, Giani Gian Singh chided him : 

When the girl school had to close down, 

He resigned all his Sikh principles. 

Guru Granth which annuls, all sorrow, 

Which enjoins us to take grief and happiness equally, 

He laid upon it coverlets black, 

Repudiating the teaching of his faith. 8 * 

Finally, he was excommunicated by an edict of Sri Akal Takht 
Sahib, Amritsar, the highest seat of Sikh ecclesiastical authority. This 
was the result of the deliberations of a representative assembly of the 
Sikh Panth called by the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
at Akal Bunga on July 10, 1928. On August 9, 1928, the following 
hukamnama was issued from Sri Akal Takht Sahib : 

The Panch Khalsa Diwan (Panch Khand), Bhasaur, has 
published books called Gurmukhi courses, in which the bani of 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib has been garbled and its order changed. 
Changes have been made in Gurmantra, the ardas and the 
ceremonies for administering amrita. These are anti-Sikh 
proceedings. 

Hence, Babu Teja Singh and Bibi Niranjan Kaur [his wife] 
are hereby excommunicated from the Panth. Other members 
of the Panch Khalsa Diwan are debarred from having ardas 
offered on their behalf at Sri Akal Takht Sahib or at any other 
Gurdwara. 

No Sikh should purchase Gurmukhi courses published by 
the Panch Khalsa Diwan, nor keep them in his possession. 

The Panch Khalsa Diwan or whoever else has copies of these 
should send them to Sri Akal Takht Sahib. 80 
Babu Teja Singh was unrepentant. But he ceased to be the force 
he used to be. There was a time when he ranked among the most 
vital figures of the Singh Sabha. He was universally admired for his 
energy and dedication. He enjoyed the confidence of the founders of 
the movement such as Professor Gurmukh Singh, Bhai Jawahir Singh 

29.' Giani Gian Singh, Ripudaman Prakash, p. 35. 

30.. Bhai Vir Singh (ed .), Shri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, VI, p. 2139 (footnote). 
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and Giani Dit Singh. They participated in the diwans at Bhasaur as 
did other prominent Sikhs including Sant Attar Singh of Mastuana, 
Bhai Kahan Singh of Nabha, Sardar Chanda Singh Vakil of Ferozepur, 
Bhai Takht Singh, Pandit Kartar Singh of Dakha, Giani Sher Singh 
and Akali Kaur Singh. Bhai Randhir Singh, Master Mota Singh and 
Sant Teja Singh, M.A., LL.B.. of Gujranwala, worked in the schools at 
Bhasaur. When the Chief Khalsa Diwan was establised at Amritsar 
on October 30, 1902, Babu Teja Singh was called upon to lead the 
inaugural ardasf 1 But all this changed. Teja Singh’s militancy and 
dogmatism inevitably led to alienation. Gradually, he had put an 
irretraceable distance between himself and the main body of his 
community. The glory of Bakapur days had been sadly dissipated. 

APPENDIX “A” 

INVITATION* 

Drink pahul sanctified by the sword’s edge 
And make your lives happy and triumphant. 

Come sisters, come dear comrades, 

Let us meet and clasp each other in embrace. 

Together let us recount 

The stories of the Spouse Omnipotent. 

Ikk Oankar 

An Important Diwan of the Khalsaji in Bakapnr 

Sanctifier of the fallen, valiant and dear Khalsaji : 

Under direction of the joint committee of my Bhasaur Singh 
Sabha, I visited Bakapur to see the local sangat. I was delighted to 
meet the sangat and witness their firm belief in the faith of the Gurus. 

I had wished to gladden your hearts by publishing the account of the 
sangat in the newspaper, but it seems the sangat desires to be gratified 
by a convention of the Khalsaji in its own village of Bakapur. Since 
most of the leaders of the Khalsa faith are well aware of the holiness 
of the sangat and its faith in the Guru’s teaching and since the out- 
come is being disclosed to the Panth in the attached letter, it is necess- 
ary that, in accordance with the request of the sangat, a diwan of the 
Khalsajis’ may be held at Bakapur, two miles from Phillaur railway 

31. Chief Khalsa Diwan Di Satana Report (1902-1903), p. 5. 

* Translated from the original in Punjabi as quoted in Vir Sudhar Pattar, 
published by Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Bhasaur, pp. 33-34. 
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station, on Jeth 30 — Har 1, 1960 Bikrami, June 13-14 (Saturday and 
Sunday), AD. 1903. 

It is, hence, submitted that the missionaries of the Khalsa faith, 
the believers and those who wish to see Khalsa Dharam spread through 
all countries and to all peoples should reach Phillaur railway station 
early morning (latest by evening) of Jeth 30, 1960 Bikrami, June 13, 
1903. The Khalsa should live up to the Guru’s word— i. e., He pro- 
tects those who seek His shelter — and thus fulfil the wishes of the 
sangat and bless the efforts of its humble servants. 

TEJA SINGH 
Sub-Overseer, 


Sr. 

Secretary, Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Bhasaur, 
P. O, Dhuri (Patiala State). 

APPENDIX “B”* 

Name before initiation Village District Name after 

No. 

1. 

Bharpur Singh 

Narangwal 

Ludhiana 

initiation 
Bharpur Singh 

2. 

Niranjan Singh 

Narangwal 

Ludhiana 

Harnam Singh 

3. 

Asa Singh 

Narangwal 

Ludhiana 

Asa Singh 

4. 

Gopal Singh 

Maingan 

Jhelum 

Gopal Singh 

5. 

Maulawi Karim Bakhsh 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Lakhbir Singh 

6. 

(43 Years) 

Fateh Din (12 Years) 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Kirpal Singh 

7. 

Bishan (Singh) 

Latala 

Ludhiana 

Atma Singh 

8. 

Kehar (Singh) 

Raipur 

Ludhiana 

Pritam Singh 

9. 

Basant (Singh), B.A. 

Narangwal 

Ludhiana 

Randhir Singh 

10. 

Kartar Singh 

Narangwal 

Ludhiana 

Kartar Singh 

11. 

Thakur Singh 

Hoshiarpur 

Hoshiarpur 

Thakur Singh 

12. 

Gonda 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Narain Singh 

13. 

Puran 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Partap Singh 

14. 

Nahar Singh 

Akalgarh 

Jullundur 

Ranjit Singh 

15. 

Bibi Nuran (9 years) 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Waryam Kaur 

16. 

Ghulam Muhammad 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Harnam Singh 

17. 

(15 Years) 

Munshi Rukan Din 

Bakapur 

Jullundur Matab Singh 

18. 

Khair Din (4 Years) 

Bakapur 

Jullundur Gurbakhsh 


Singh 


* Reproduced from Vir Sudhar Pattar, published by Sri Guru Singh Sabha, 
Bhasaur, p. 67. 
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19. 

Arjan Singh 

Dango 

Jullundur 

Arjan Singh 

20. 

Tara Singh 

Bathan 

Patiala 

Tara Singh 

21. 

Tek Singh 

Bathan 

Patiala 

Sahib Singh 

22. 

Natha (Singh) 

Pindori 

Jullundur 

Bhagwan Singh 

23. 

Bhagwan Singh 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Takhat Singh 

24 

Natha (Singh) 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Sundar Singh 

25. 

Basant Singh 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Basant Singh 

26. 

Gurdit Singh 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Gurdit Singh 

27. 

Sobha (Singh) 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Jawahar Singh 

28. 

Ishar Singh 

Jhotian 

Jullundur 

Ishar Singh 

29. 

Bhag (Singh) 

Buttar- 

Ludhiana 

Niranjan Singh 



Kalan 



30. 

Hari (Singh) 

Barsal 

Ludhiana 

Didar Singh 



(Khalsa College) 


31. 

Bhanan 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Bhagwan Singh 

32. 

Lai Singh 

Kanech 

Ludhiana 

Lai Singh 


(teacher) 




33. 

Mara 

Bakapur 

Jullundur 

Puran Singh 

34. 

Ram Singh 

Jhaloor 

Patiala 

Ram Singh 

35. 

Ujagar Singh 

Sakkarpand 


Narinder Singh 



(Khalsa College) 




Two Historic Letters* 

Dr Zafar-ul-Islam 


1 . Mohsin-ul-Mulk' s letter to Archbold 

The acceptance, in principle, of Muslim demands for separate elec- 
torates by Lord Minto in October, 1906, was perhaps the most 
important and epoch-making event which led to the development of 
Muslim political separatism in the sub-continent. 

The “Nationalist” historians have maintained that the organization 
of the deputation was undertaken by Mohsin-ul-Mulk at the behest of 
authorities. Mr. Archbold, Principal of the M.A.O. College, Aligarh, 
is held responsible for pulling wires at Simla and thus a betting the 
grand imperialistic design of dividing the Muslims against Hindus. 

Maulana Muhammad Ali Jauhar, presiding over the Indian National 
Congress in 1923 recalled the events of 1906 in the following words s— 
“...there is no harm in now saying that the deputation 
was a ‘command’ performance ! It is clear that Government 
could no longer resist the demands of educated Indians, and, 
as usual, it was about to dole out to them a morsel that 
would keep them gagged for some years. Hitherto the 
Muslims had acted very much like the Irish prisoner in the 
dock who, in reply to the Judge’s enquiring whether he had 
any counsel to represent him in the trial, had frankly replied 
that he had ‘friends in jury’ ! But now the Muslims’ friends 
in the jury had themselves privately urged r that the accused 
should engage duly qualified counsel like all others ” 1 
Later Tufail Ahmad published an Urdu translation of a letter 
written by Archbold to Mohsin-ul-Mulk on the 10th of August, 1906 : — 
“Colonel Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary to H.E. the 
Viceroy, informs me that His Excellency is agreeable to 
receive the Muslim Deputation. He advises that a formal 
letter requesting permissions to wait on His Excellency be 


* Journal of the Panjab University Historical Society, Lahore, June 1960, Vol. 
XI, pp. 7-12. 

1. Afzal Iqbal : Writings and Speeches of Mohammad Ali. 
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sent to him. In this connection, I would like to make a few 
suggestions...” 

Retranslating this letter into English, the Sapru Committee com- 
mented : ‘‘It is now a matter of common knowledge that this deputa- 
tion was not altogether spontaneous but was inspired by Simla.” 2 

The “Nationalists” have too readily relied upon Archbold’s letter 
(of August 10th) and hastily arrived at the conclusion that Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk played his hand as dictated by the authorities. A little thought, 
however, makes it clear that the opening of Archbold’s letter is not 
spontaneous. It is evident that Archbold contacted the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy and was informed that His Excellency would 
agree to receive a Muslim deputation. Obviously this part of Arch- 
bold’s letter is in response to a query made by his correspondent. As 
a matter of fact, Mohisn-ul-Mulk had addressed the following letter to 
Archbold on August 4, 1906, from Bombay : 

“My dear Mr. Archbold, 

You must have read and thought over Mr. John Morely’s speech 
on the Indian Budget. It is very much talked of among the Mohamme- 
dans in India, and is commonly believed to be a great success achieved 
by the “National Congress ” 

You are aware that the Mohammedans a'lready feel a little dis- 
appointed, and young educated Mohammedans seem to have a 
sympathy for the “Congress” ; and this speech will produce a greater 
sympathy in them to join the “congress.” 3 

Although there is little reason to believe that any Mohammedans, 
except the young educated ones, will join that body, there is still a 
general complaint on their part that we (Aligarh people) take no part 
in politics, and do not safeguard political rights of Mohammedans ; 
they say we do not suggest any plans for preserving their rights, and 
practically do nothing for the Mohammedans beyond asking for funds 
to help the College. I have got several letters drawing attention parti- 
cularly to the new proposal of “ elected representatives” in the legislative 
councils . 4 They say that existing rules confer no rights on Mohamme- 
dans and no Mohammedans get into the councils by election ; every now 
and then Government nominates a stray Mohammedan or two by kind- 
ness, not, however, on the ground of his ability, but of his position who 

2. Sapru Committee -. .Constitutional Proposals of the Sapru Committee, p. 101. 

3. The Muslim opposition to the Indian National Congress had started in 1886. 

4. In this connection the letters from Haji Muhammed Ismail and from Viqar-ul- 
Mulk demand special attention. 
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is neither fit to discharge his duties in the council, nor is he considered 
a true representative of his community. If the new rules now to be 
drawn up introduce “election” on a more extended scale, the Moham- 
medans will hardly get a seat, while Hindus will carry off the palm by 
dint of their majority, and no Mohammedan will get into the council 
by election. 

It has also been proposed that a memorial be submitted to His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy to draw the attention of Government to a considera- 
tion of the rights of Mohammedans. 

1 feel it is a very important matter, and, if we remain silent, I am 
afraid people will leave us to go their own way and act up to their own 
personal opinions . 5 

Will you, therefore, inform me if it would be advisable to submit 
a memorial from the Mohammedans to the Viceroy, and to request His 
Excellency’s permission for a deputation to wait on His Excellency to 
submit the views of Mohammedans on the matter ? 

You have, there, an opportunity of knowing the opinion of 
Government officials on the matter, and you can thus give me valuable 
advice in this connection. 

I shall be highly grateful if you will consider this a very important 
matter, and inform me of your opinion as soon as possible, after enquir- 
ing every thing and giving it full consideration. 

Hoping you are doing well. 

I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mohsin-Ul-Mulk. 6 

It is evident that Mohsin-ul-Mulk, assuming the leadership of the 
Aligarh movement after the death of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, like other 
men of light and learning amongst the Muslims, was perturbed by 
John Morley’s budget speech. He was apprehensive of the growing 
influence of the congress amongst the young men of community and 
had given serious thought to the problem of legitimising their new 
political aspirations. He therefore, allowed himself to be persuaded 
into organizing a respectable Muslim deputation to wait upon the 
Viceroy in order to appraise him of the political demands of his nation. 

In the light of this letter, a copy of which was forwarded by 


5. Emphasis added. 

6. Text of the letter is preserved in the Minto Papers at the National library of 
Scotland, Edinburgh and in the Morley Papers at the India Office Library, London. 
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Archbold to Colonel Dunlop Smith, it is entirely wrong to assert that 
the Simla Deputation was the outcome of some underhand arrangement 
between the Aligarh leadership and the British authorities. 

Sir Syyid Ahmad on the Mutiny 

In 1957 many articles were published on the nature of the in- 
surrection of 1857. Three years ago it was generally believed and 
propogated that the rebellion of 1857 was, in fact, a war of independ- 
ence. Recently, however, I have been able to lay my hands on a 
letter of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan addressed to Sir Jon Kaye which, I 
feel, should be given the publicity it deserves. The contents of this 
letter are self-explanatory. It is therefore reproduced below without 
any comments 

21, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. 

\4th December, 1869. 

My dear Sir, 

With many many thanks I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favour of the 30th ultimo and at the same time to ask your pardon for 
the delay which has taken place in answering it. I am sorry to learn 
that you are unwell, but hope that under God’s blessing you may ere 
long be restored to your wanted health. 

In yours now under reply you honour me by asking my opinion 
“as to the extent to which the Mutiny of 1857 grew into a popular re- 
bellion in the N W. Provinces and express your opinion that it was not 
a mere mutiny.” As far as my personal knowledge extends respecting 
the Sepoy Revolt of 1857 and from all that I have learnt from investi- 
gation I find that even the use of the expression “Military Mutiny’’ 
conveys an idea of something more than the real fact. It cannot be 
denied that the use of greased cartridges did violence to the superstition 
of the Sepoys, who consequently determined not to bite the same. 
Almost all the Sepoys had unanimously resolved never to bit the 
cartridge, which determination was the only charge that could be brought 
against them, till a very severe punishment was inflicted upon them at 
Meerut, a punishment which produced a strong impression on the minds 
of those men that they must either bite the greased cartridges or 
suffer the punishment of their disobedience. And it was then, and not 
before, that the discontent of the Sepoys grew into a Military Munity. 
I am strongly of opinion that, if before the infliction of punishment the 
alternative either of biting the cartridges or resigning the service, had 
been offered them, the Sepoys would undoubtedly have peaceably 
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withdrawn themselves from the Company’s Services. If the real facts 
connected with the revolt in the N.W.P. be calmly enquired into, I do 
not think that the events which happened there can properly be 
designated as a ‘popular rebellion.’ Undoubtedly the people of the 
N.W.P. were dissatisfied with the Company’s rule, and this in a great 
measure was owing to the following causes : — 

The decay of respectable families without the void they left 
being filled up by others — 

The non-existence of . any means by which the native 
community could procure honourable situations, and more especially — 
The forfeiture of the Muafee (right of holding lands without paying 
any rent to Government) which act of the Authorities was considered 
a great injustice by the native; and lastly to some other causes of less 
importance. It may also he safely asserted that the Government’s exer- 
cise of the “right of Predominant Power”, a power subject to no regu- 
lations and unlimited, and the interference, in a way till then unknown, 
in the cases of Adoption and Lapse, had created a distrust in the 
minds of the native Chiefs who perhaps did no longer think themselves 
secure. It does however by no means appear that even this stimulated 
them to revolt or to take any part in the rebellion, for no native Chiefs 
whatever, who were in possession of their principality, notwithstand- 
ing the distrust with which they looked upon the company’s rule, com- 
itted themselves by any act of rebellipn against the Government. Quitt- 
ing the subject of the Military Mutiny I shall now briefly describe the 
character of the rebellion in the N.W. Provinces, The rebellion in the 
N.W.P. assumed three forms : — 

1st : Robbers and Dacoits who were kept down by the 
power and strength of the Government now assembling in 
numbers not only attacked wayfarers but also plundered vill- 
ages and even towns. 

2nd : Some of the minor Chiefs whose families had fallen 
into decay, endeavoured the resuscitation of their ancestral 
power. This sort of mutiny occured in four places only : 
Cawnpore, Barielly, Bijnour, and Furrukhabad. Some of these 
parties tried to have themselves restored while others were 
compelled by the mutineers to make an effort. 

3rd : Some of the lower classes, variously employed, 
entered the services of such rebellious Chiefs. 

The first kind of rebellion cannot strictly be deemed one against 
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the Government. The third sort of rebellion also, although undoubtedly 
a crime, cannot be called a regular rebellion. This notion had taken 
deep root in the native mind, in times previous to the Company’s rule, 
when Chiefs fought with each other and when engaging in the military 
service of either party was not considered as a crime. 

The second sort of revolt was indeed of a serious nature, but this 
bad feeling was exclusively confined to the above mentioned rebellious 
chiefs and was never general. As far as I know, the population of no 
part of the N.W.P. tried or even thought of rendering any assistance to 
the native rebellious Chiefs, much less than of subverting the British 
rule. A great proof of the justice of the assertion lies in the fact that 
as soon as the mutinous troops and the rebellious chiefs were expelled 
from a District, peace was immediately restored. 

I therefore think that the mutiny of 1857 was not a popular 
rebellion. To a European mind unacquainted with the state of India, 
the very name of a rebellion at once carries with it an idea that the 
people of the country must have taken part in it, and the real facts are 
thus ignored. 

With feeling of sincere regard, and hoping the above will suffice to 
give you some idea of my humble opinion, 

I remain, 

To Dear Sir, 

J.W. KAYE Esq., Very Truly Yours, 

India Office. Syed Ahmad. 
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Some Thoughts on the Indian Khilafat Movement* 

Dr K. K. Aziz 


When the Holy Prophet died he nominated no successor. As soon 
as the news reached the leaders of the Muslim community of Medina, 
they, led by Umar and Abu Ubaidah, took action to get Abu Bakr 
elected as Khalifa. Abu Bakr’s election was carried by oral acclamation 
at a private meeting of his supporters. On the following morning all 
the Muslims assembled in the mosque and swore allegiance to the new 
Khalifa. Muslim historians have recorded that before his death Abu 
Bakr nominated Umar as his successor. Whether this was true or not, 
the fact was that Umar was acceptable to the Muslims and no objec- 
tion was raised against his succession to the venerable Abu Bakr. When 
Umar lay dying of a fatal wound received at an assassin’s hand, he is 
said to have named six persons as electors to choose his successor. They 
chose Usman. When Usman was assassinated by a group of people who 
were unreconciled to his infirm rule, the Khilafat passed to All. 

There seems to be no doubt that some form of election was emp- 
loyed in the choice of the first four Khalifas. They reached the office 
because they were agreeable to the community, not because of any here- 
ditary principle or of any consideration or relationship to the Prophet. 

With the coming of the Umayyads in 661, the Khilafat psssed 
to Mu'avviah, who hastened, in 676, to nominate his son Yazid as his 
successor. The hereditary principle was for the first time, established in 
Islam. This precedent was generally followed by the Abbasids also. 

The Prophet had been the spiritual and secular head of the state. He 
formulated and controlled the political policy of the community. He was 
the supreme authority in all military matters. He was the final law maker 
and law-giver. He was the ultimate court of law from whom there was 
no appeal. He was the inspired Apostle of God whose religious opinions 
brooked neither doubt nor dispute. He also led the prayers as Imam of 
the congregation. The prophetic function ceased with him, and his 
successors, therefore, could not exercise this function. But all other 
authority passed on to the first four Khalifas— the Khulafa-i-Rashidin. 


* Journal of the Research Society of Pakistan, University of the Punjab, Vol. Ill No. 4, 
Oct-, 1966, pp. 111-121. 
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The Prophet had been Rasul Allah — Apostle of God. When Abu 
Bakr succeeded him, and official designation was needed to describe 
his status, he ordered that he should be addressed by the modest title 
of Khallfa-i-Rasul Allah, successor of the Apostle of God. On 
Usman’s coming to office, the title was automatically expanded to cover 
the succession, and he became Khalifa of the Khalifa of the Apostle of 
God. Soon, however, the length and clumsiness of the description led 
to the simple word Khalifa. This is the origin of the Khilafat. 

Another title which usually went with the Khilafat was that of 
Amir -ul- Mu' minin — Commander of the Faithful. Umar was the first to 
adopt it and soon it became an integral part of the Khalifa’s title. It 
emphasised the military and secular aspect of his function. 

Still another title enjoyed and used by the Khalifas was that of 
Imam. The Prophet had always led the prayers in the mosque at 
Medina and after his demise his successors continued to perform this 
duty. Leadership in public worship was regarded as a symbol of leader- 
ship in general. 

These three titles describe the different aspects of the Khalifa’s 
authority. As Khalifa, he was the successor of the Apostle of God. As 
Amir-ul-Mu'minin, he was the highest secular authority in the commu- 
nity. As Imam, he was the leader of the faithful in public worship. 

In pre-Islamic Arabia the orator of the tribe was called the Khatib. 
He also acted as judge in primitive society, and his pronouncement 
from the seat of authority was known as Khutba. When the prophet 
made an announcement from the minbar of the mosque it was called a 
Khutba. His successors continued to do likewise, but with the expansion 
of Muslim power and the appearance of delegated authority the original 
importance of the Khutba was lost. Gradually it became, and it remains 
so to our time, an address given by the Imam to the congregation just 
before the Friday or Id prayers, consisting of praise and glory to God, 
blessings upon the Prophet, his descendants and companions, and a 
prayers for the reigning sovereign. The name of the monarch or ruler is 
mentioned, and a change in name means either the accession of a new 
ruler or the transfer of authority from one Government to another. 

After many vicissitudes the Khilafat passed, in 1517, from the last 
Abbasid Khalifa at Cairo, Mutawakkil, to Sultan Salim, the Ottoman 
conqueror of Egypt. There it stayed till March 1924 when the Turks 
abolished the institution and expelled the Khalifa. 

The Ottoman Empire has figured prominently in British foreign 
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policy. On what has gone down in European history as the Eastern 
Question, the English sympathies were first given to Turkey for two 
politico- strategic reasons ; Russia posed a threat to British imperial inte- 
rests in Asia, and therefore, a friendly Turkish empire was a British 
asset. The need for safeguarding the Indian Empire became another 
element on the formation of British attitude tov/ards Turkey. Palmer- 
ston was notoriously pro-Turkish and anti-Russian, and the Crimean 
War was fought to protect the integrity of Turkey and to put a stop to 
the expansion of Russia in the East. With Disraeli this policy did not 
change, for he too thought it to be in the British imperial interest that 
Turkey should be strong. 

With the coming of Gladstone this policy was foresaken. Britain 
was now more interested in the future of Armenia. Turkey was no 
longer a country to be wooed and won, but an Asiatic intruder 
in Europe to be kept in its place and ail Islamic Empire on the fringe of 
Christendom to be liquidated. How could a Muslim power maintain it- 
self in Europe ? The Ottoman Empire was an out-dated theocracy 
which had no further use for British world interests. The earlier it was 
wiped off the face of the earth the better it would be for the West. 

Here it is relevant to recall that this anti-Turkish sentiment coin- 
cided with, and was aggravated by, the then current belief that the 
Indian Mutiny was the handiwork of the Muslims. This added a bitter 
edge to British opinion. Had Britain come to the defence of the Turks 
and saved them from the ‘Russian bear’ so that their co-religionists in 
India could rise against the British in revolt ? Was this the reward of 
the traditional pro-Turkish policy ? 

Another complication appeared in this tangled web of political 
prejudice, religious sentiment and historical enmity. The Sultan of 
Turkey was not only the head of the Ottoman Empire but also, since 
the days of Salim, the Khalifa of the world community of Islam. It 
is true that Khilafat was a purely Sunni institution and that the 
Shias did not acknowledge the Supreme religious and Spiritual States 
of the Khalifa. But he was also the head of the only surviving 
Muslim empire, and this aspect of his position appealed in equal 
measure to Sunnis and Shi*as. On the Khilafat question, therefore, 
Muslim India was united against the British. The Khalifa’s powers 
must be maintained. The Ottoman Empire must stand as it was before 
the war. European (and particularly British) designs aimed at the 
dismemberment of Turkish territories were resented in India and gave 
birth to the Khilafat movement. 
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This movement had obvious religious basis. The Muslim concern 
for the future of the Khalifa was apparently an Islamic sentiment. To 
this was added the general feeling that European powers were fastening 
upon Muslim states in North Africa and the Middle East. Russian 
advance in Turkistan, French control of northern Africa, British inter- 
ference in Persian and Afghan affairs, Italian occupation of Tripoli — 
ail this was in Muslim eyes an unmistakable and deliberate plan to 
destroy Islam in the world. Then come the Turco-Italian conflict and 
the Balkan Wars in which Britain did not come to the rescue of Turkey 
as Muslim India had expected it to do. 

With the coming of the First World War matters were made 
infinitely worse by Turkey joining the Central Powers against Britain 
and her allies. When Turkey fought against Britain, the Indian army 
fought for Britain and therefoie against Turkey. As the Indian army 
counted a great number of Muslims in its ranks, the situation was 
indeed grave. But the old habit of loyalty asserted itself. Confidence 
in the British sense of fairness overcame Muslim suspicions and 
misgivings. In consequence Muslim India took her full share in the war 
effort. The explosion came at the end of the hostilities when a peace 
treaty with the vanquished Ottoman Empire was going to be signed. 

Muslims were beginning to take a rose-coloured view of the future 
of Turkey. They had a close affinity with Turkey on religious grounds. 
They were also, in their mind, not far removed from Britain. They 
looked forward to an amicable settlement of the problem with matters 
turning out in favour of Turkey. Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration that 
Britain was not fighting to deprive Turkey of her territorial integrity 
held out a hopeful chance. 

But the Treaty of Sevres, which the Allies signed with Turkey on 
10 August, 1920, dashed the hopes of Muslim India. It took away 
large slices of Ottoman territory— Eastern Thrace, Gallipoli, Smyrna, 
the Straits and the Dardanelles, the Aegean Islands— and distributed 
them among the victors of war. Muslims reminded Mr. Lloyd George 
of his promises and of Muslim loyalty, but to little avail. They were 
rapidly losing their patience as well as their trust in British pledges. 
They believed that the peace conference was bent on the destruction of 
Islam. Much excitement prevailed and a seething restlessness took 
hold of Muslim politics. 

The arguments advanced by the Khilafat leaders in support of 
their claims on behalf of Turkey may be summarised as follows : 

1. Turkey is the sole surviving Muslim political power in the 
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world. If it disappears or is reduced to the position of a small, weak, 
third-class state, it will be an irreparable loss to Islam. 

2. Muslims of all races and nationalities must come to the aid 
of Turkey for she has been in the past the shield of Islam. For centu- 
ries she has shed her blood for the glory of the faith and has striven 
for the victory and greatness of Islam. It will be an act of unforgivable 
ingratitude not to help her in her hour of peril. 

3. So far Turkey, and Turkey alone, has stood in the way of 
Russian ambitions in the East. In the nineteenth century she prevent- 
ed the expansion of Russia and thus was instrumental in saving the 
British Empire in India. The British should acknowledge this debt of 
Turkey, and they should also realise that a weakened Turkey will mean 
the disappearance of an effective barrier between Russia and the 
British possessions in Asia. (This argument was addressed to the 
British imperial conscience.) 

4. Turkey joined the Central Powers and declared war on the 
Allies, not because she was an enemy of Britain and her friends, but 
simply because she was mortally afraid of her ancient enemy, Russia, 
and when she found Russia on the side of the Allies it was a foregone 
conclusion that she would cast in her lot with Germany and against 
Russia. (Maulana Muhammad ‘All gave this argument in reply to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s remark that Turkey had no quarrel with Britain 
and therefore should not have joined Germany.) 

5. In January 1918, Mr. Lloyd George had publicly declared that 
Britain was not fighting to deprive Turkey of her ancient and renowned 
lands. The British Prime Minister must fulfil this pledge and maintain 
the integrity of the areas which are Turkish in race. 

6. India’s contribution to Allied war effort must be appreciated. 
Without Indian manpower British arms would not have triumphed, 
particularly in the Near and Middle East. Now that the victory has been 
won this precious help should be acknowledged by deferring . to 
Indian wishes. 

7. The British Empire is the biggest ‘Muslim empire’ in the world. 
Sheer imperial interests demand that the government of this Empire 
should not alienate the sympathies or offend the sentiments of its vast 
Muslim subjects. 

8. India is united in her concern for the future of Turkey, Hindus 
and Muslims equally share the feeling that the British Government is 
not dealing with the Turkish issue with an open mind and the desire 
that the Allies should meet all reasonable demands of the Turks and 
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their Indian sympathisers. 

9. The powers of the Khalifa should be maintained intact. The 
temporal authority of the Khalifa and the means to exercise it are 
matters of religious belief which brook no abridgment. To weaken this 
authority will be a deliberate and calculated offence to Islam. 

10. It is an integral part of Muslim belief that the holyplacesof 
Islam must always remain under Muslim control. This overrules not 
only the laying of direct Muslim control over Arabia and other places 
but also the imposition of mandates and trusteeships over them. 

11. It is also an essential tenet of Islam that the Khalifa must 
be the supreme over-lond of the holy places. Therefore, even if Hijaz 
is made politically independent of Turkish control, the king of Hijaz 
should receive his investiture from the Sulian-Khallfa. 

12. The Muslims believe that the JazIrat-ul-‘Arab should never 
come under non-Muslim control. The JazIrat-ul-‘Arab, according to 
Muslim history, tradition and belief, does not mean the Arabian 
peninsula alone, but also includes Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine. 
As the name indicates, Arabia is an island with the waters of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris marking its fourth boundary. 

13. The principle of self-determination, on which the peace treaties 
are claimed to be founded, must be applied to the component parts of 
the Turkish Empire in the same way as it has been applied to other 
peoples like the Poles and the Yugoslavs. 

14. The constitutional development of India towards the status of 
a self-governing member of the British Empire is rendered mean- 
ingless if on such a vital matter the British Government is not prepared 
to lend a sympathetic ear to a demand which is made by the whole 
of India and is backed by the Government of India. 

Some of these arguments were based on facts which even the 
British Government could not and did not deny. But then the claim 
was made that Indian wishes were taken into consideration in the mak- 
ing of the peace treaty with Turkey. When the Treaty of Sevres was 
concluded, Mr, Lloyd George declared in the House of Commons, and 
it was repeated by the ' Viceroy in his message to the people of 
India, that the terms of peace were influenced and determined by Indian, 
and particularly Indian Muslim, wishes. This was an untruth which 
even the Prime Minister must have uttered without conviction. The 
Treaty did not reflect the acceptance of a single demand of the Khilafa- 
tists, and Mr. Lloyd George must have known this. 

All the arguments based on religion were not acceptable to the 
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British, nor, in the sequel, to the Turks. The Khilafatists did not go 
into the merits of the Osmanli title to the Khilafat. The means by 
which the Khilafat was transferred to Sultan Salim could bear more 
than one interpretation. But there was no theological discussion on 
this point, either in India during the Khilafat movement, or in Turkey 
at the time of the abolition of the institution. The Khilafatists’ silence 
on this matter is understandable. They were not concerned with the 
manner by which the Ottomans had succeeded to the Khilafat. There 
was a Khalifa in Constantinople. He had been there for four centuries. 
He was the spiritual and temporal head of Islam. He was accepted as 
such by the world of Islam. Now his power, his status, his future as an 
independent ruler, were in jeopardy. He must be supported against his 
enemies. Were he deprived of his authority or made subservient to a 
non-Muslim power, the Muslims of the world would, Tor the first time 
in their history, be without an ordained head. It is true that there had 
been in the past occasions when the Khalifa’s writ did not run through- 
out the Islamic world. There had also been times when the Khalifa 
was defeated in battle and his court and family were humiliated. But 
never, never in fourteen hundred years, had there been a Khalifa who 
owed his authority to the sanction of a Christian power or was indebted 
for his existence to the pleasure of a non-Muslim state. That is how 
the Khilafatists thought and argued, and for them it was irrelevant to 
talk about the validity of the Ottoman title to the Khilafat. It was not 
the title that was in dispute, but the freedom to exercise the authority 
it carried. 

It is impossible to doubt the deep sincerity of the Khilafat move- 
ment. Its leaders were men of invincible conviction and unshakable 
faith who were glad to go to prison and even to accept the 
hangman’s ncose for what they believed to be true and right. , It was a 
matter in which to compromise was to be an apostate. There could be 
give and take in politics ; there could be no bargaining in religion. It 
was an article of belief that the Khilafat must stand sure and complete, 
and that was that. It was futile to compare the Khilafat with Papacy 
and to draw relevant or irrelevant conclusions. It was purposeless to 
argue that Turkey was beaten in fair battle and that the victor must 
dictate to the vanquished. 

This deep religious feeling explains the distress caused to Indian 
Muslims by the abolition of the Khilafat. The decision of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly was a bitter shock, not only because it 
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betrayed an ignorance of Indian Muslim sentiment on the point, not 
only because it showed how little was Turkish gratitude for what India 
had done for them, but, above all, because it did not lay in Turkish 
hands to take such a decision. Khilafat belonged to the world of 
Islam, not to any individual Muslim country, and no one state or people 
could sit in judgment on its existence or its future. 

Was the Khilafat movement a mere interlude, brief and pointless, 
in the history, of Muslim India ? Or, was it an important, memorable, 
new chapter in the national struggle ? Each historian will exercise his 
privilege of giving an answer. For one who has no claim to that title 
it sufficeth to conclude with some observations of a general character. 

On the credit side several things can be mentioned. It trained 
the Muslims in the art of political action and agitation. For the first 
time a definite and precise plan of action was drawn up and executed. 
It also brought the extremists and the moderates on one platform, or 
ht least gave unity to their outlook. There was little in common bet- 
ween the Aga Khan and Maulana Muhammad All, or between Sayyid 
Amir All and Dr. M.A. Ansarl. But the ‘loyalists’ and the ‘agitators’ 
worked to the same end. Whether the ‘rebels’ were creating a furore 
in India or the ‘constitutionalists’ were writing to The Times in England, 
the aim was identical. Never again was this synchronisation of politi- 
cal action in India with publicity in Britain to be achieved. 

The Khilafat movement also destroyed the myth of Muslim loyalty. 
The spectacle of the agitating Muslims was such a break with the past 
that at first the British rubbed their eyes and refused to believe what 
they saw. The friends of yesterday had become the enemies of today. 
Whether this metamorphosis was caused by the exigencies and follies 
of British foreign policy or by an inherent British enmity of Islam is 
irrelevant. The net result was that the mutual trust, carefully nurtured 
by the efforts of forty years, was gone and with it the old method of 
conducting politics, This change was also due to the Hindu Muslim 
unity which lasted just as long as the Khilafat issue was in the forefront. 
Gandhi had thrown himself whole-heartedly into the fray because, as 
he confessed, it was an opportunity of uniting the two peoples which 
might never recur. The Muslims welcomed this reinforcement, for it 
swelled the ranks of the agitators and brightened the chances of success. 
This alliance was a new phenomenon in Indian history and created 
false hopes in countless breasts. 
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However, this unity did not last long. Even before the final 
battle was won cracks had begun to appear in the entente. For a care- 
ful observer there were signs of the things to come in this rift. Many 
Muslims learnt one important lesson : that Hindu-Muslim differences 
were too deep to be bridged over by passionate professions of friendship 
and even by united action in the political field. The movement, in 
effect, underlined the basic Hindu-Muslim schism which nothing could 
heal. Never again were the two communities to combine forces against 
the British. 

The movement also threw up some effective leaders among the 
Muslims, Effective, but not really first class. As the movement was 
highly emotional, it was easier for the fire-eating demagogue to get 
himself lionised than for the cautious constitutionalist to catch the 
public eye. There was no Jinnah or Fazl-i-Husain among its leaders. 
By definition the movement was religious and anti-British. Therefore, 
by definition, it excluded the westernised and co-operative public men 
from its ranks. The need of the moment was to rouse popular emotions 
to snapping point, to make fighting speeches to scare the British, to 
preach sedition even to the soldiers, to issue threatening statements 
promising dire consequences, and, if necessary, to go to jail to prove 
one’s love for Islam. Only a special kind of leadership was capable of 
this, and it ruled the roast. 

Within these limitations and in their own province of activity, the 
Khilafat leaders were good tacticians and effective politicians. They 
rarely looked beyond the movement and had no vision of the future. 
But they were all sincere men, passionately attached to their religion 
and fanatically devoted to the welfare of Turkey. As long as the 
campaign lasted they rode on the crest of the wave of popular acclaim. 
There was no end to which the masses were not ready to go at their 
bidding. But when the emergency passed away a calm resembling 
death settled upon Muslim India. New problems arose which the old 
leadership had not anticipated and for which they had no solution. 
For a time, in fact for the next eight years, politics were static and the 
masses confounded. It is in this sense that the Khilafat leadership was 
a failure and the movement itself a pointless interlude. 

One w'ould have thought that the success of the Khilafat movement 
would teach the Muslims one elementary lesson : that in unity lies 
strength. A joint effort had led them to victory, and in future too 
they should seek their appointed goal in unity. But no sooner had the 
movement come to an end than the Muslims were once again divided 
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into nationalists and Leaguers, extremists and moderates, pro-separate 
electorate and anti-separate electorate. It seems that it is only in 
moments of dire danger that Muslims can stand shoulder and defy the 
common enemy. This has been proved again and again in Muslim 
political history all over the world. 

Religion was the raison d'etre of the Khilafat movement, and this 
had one important result for the later growth of Muslim nationalism. 
By emphasising Islam the movement made the Muslims conscious of 
their being Muslims. Of course, the feeling of being a separate religious 
group was at least as old as the time of Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Later 
the demand for separate representation was also based on the claim that 
their religion set them apart from other Indians. But it was only 
now that they felt, with unprecedented intensity, that they were 
Muslims first and Indians afterwards. This was a triumph for Muslim 
nationalism, for it provided a base on which other unities could be 
built. And, this as far as we can see, was the only permanent contri- 
bution of the Khilafat movement to the larger problem of nationalism. 
It was a contribution, however, which no historian can afford to under- 
estimate or ignore, 
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Mass Politics and the Punjab Congress in 
the Pre-Gandhian Erat* 

N.G. Barrier 


Recent studies on South Asian Political history question the 
standard view of Congress primacy in regional affairs. This paper 
places the nationalist movement within the context of what was happen- 
ing in one province, the Punjab, prior to 1919, and examines its weak- 
ness in developing broad-based or mass political support. The first 
section discusses the major concerns of Punjab Politicians and shows 
the relevance of these elements for the Congress. The second deals 
with a set of incidents, the 1907 Punjab disturbances, as a case study 
of an attempt at mass recruitment. 

The Punjab had acquired a reputation as being non-political prior 
to the Gandhian era, a backwater of Indian nationalism. Punjabis 
often accepted the assessment. In fact, the Punjab was politicized 
but in a fashion dissimilar to that of other provinces. Karl Deutsch 
has suggested that communication networks consist of two aspects 
relevant to political development, structure and content. In the 
Punjab, both reflected parochial patterns and interests. Economic 
and social considerations (tribe and caste) influenced emerging links 
among agriculturists. Urban politics tended to revolve around 
religious communalism. Possessing journals, finances, and instant 
appeal, religious organizations influenced political commitment and on 
occasion mobilized sections of the population. Agrarian and com- 
munal networks created the political context within which the 
Congress had to operate. 

The communal pattern which became increasingly apparent after 
1849 had its roots in the social and political structure of pre-British 
Punjab. Continual invasion and cultural confrontation had produced 
a society composed of three different but sometimes overlapping seg- 


t Journal of Indian History, Trivandrum, Vol., L, Part IT, August 1972, pp. 459-470. 
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merits— Hindu, Muslim, and Sikh— each with its customs, boundaries, 
and traditional elites (landed and religious). Virtually balanced 
population, with the Western districts primarily Muslim and the east 
Hindu — Sikh, these communities shared a heritage of conflict involv- 
ing war, rioting, and struggle for converts. 

British rule accentuated religious divisions. Ideas and institutions 
accompanying the raj stimulated a sorting out of identity and goals, 
with the result that each community developed revivalist and reform 
associations, propaganda media, schools, and related programmes. 
Muslims had two organizations with district branches, the Anjuman- 
i-Islamia and the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, newspapers, and a tract 
society (the Mohamedan Tract and Book Depot). The Arya Samaj 
had dozens of branches and between 1885 and 1905 and was involved in 
at least fifteen journalistic enterprises. Singh Sabhas dotted the 
Punjab, w'ith propaganda agencies including the Khalsa Tract Society 
and the Sikh Handbill Society. These facilitated communication 
within religious groups and spread political awareness based on 
assessments of history and current events. 1 

Communal identity found expression in the British system which 
set the rules, goals, and structures for formal political activity. 

The British encouraged agitation along western lines by indicating 
that Punjabis’ wishes could affect policy and by introducing arenas of 
competition; such as municipal elections. 2 Punjab religious com- 
munities responded with efforts to influence the British and control 
new institutions. Associations such as -the Arya Samaj provided 
leaders and funds for political manoeuvering. In addition to agitation, 
the organizations also were involved in politics in that they marshalled 
resources to determine the allocation of values, power and prestige 
within and outside their community. 3 


1. Discussion of organizations in the following : Main Shah Din, Mohamedan 
Societies in the Punjab, The Indian Magazine, 1898, pp. 188-90; N.G. Barrier, 
Muslim Politics in the Punjab, 1870-1890, The Pan jab Past and Present (forth- 
coming, Spring 1970); Barrier, The Punjab Government and Communal Politics 
JAS, 27 (1908), 363-79 ; Barrier, The Sikhs and Their Literature (Delhi, 1970) ; 
Kenneth Jones, Communalism in the Punjab : The Arya Samaj Contribution , 
JAS, 27 (1968), 39-54 ; Munsha Singh Dukhi, Jivan Bhai Sahib Bhai Mohan 
Singh Vaid (Amritsar, n. d.) ; Harbans Singh and Jagjit Singh, Singh Sabha 
Lahir; in Ganda Singh (ed.,) Panjab 1849-1960 (Ludhiana, 1962). 

2. The Punjab case illustrated in Barrier, The Punjab Government. 

3. On the various agitations, see “Special Branch Note on the Agitation against 
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The gradual institutionalization of communal identity meant that 
religious issues tended to dominate urban activities. The western- 
educated elite led the new organizations,, cooperating with the aristo- 
cracy in order to legitimize programmes. This involvement did not 
preclude alliance on a secular basis, although competition and conflict 
usually made cooperation temporary. Between 1882 and 1884, for 
example, Lahore residents held meetings over the llbert Bill and the 
Norris Court case involving Surendranath Banerjea. 4 Religious 
affiliation nevertheless overrode class interest. As a prominent Sikh 
commented, almost every attempt to perpetuate Hindu-Muslim unity 
disappeared as immediate issues became less important. 5 

Moreover, spreading religious nationalism made such experiments 
increasingly difficult. By 1909, Sikhs, Hindus and Muslims were in- 
volved in all-Punjab organizations — the Chief Khalsa Diwan, the 
Punjab Hindu Sabha, and the Punjab Muslim League. 6 

In the last years of the century, town-based communal organiza- 
tions began to harness the resources of co-relgionist in the countryside. 
The rampant paranoid of Punjab sects, accentuated by constitutional 
developments, fostered the extension of networks beyond urban 
centers. Believing that survival depended on its size and overall con- 
dition, each community tried to widen its membership and streng- 
then its position through education, improved health, and ultimately 


Continued from page 350] 

Cow-Killing,” in GIP (GI Public), Jan. 1894, 309-414B (NAI); PGG (PG 
Committee), May 1886, 9-12 A (West Pak Record Office); evidence and resuo- 
lutions in Report of the Public Service Commissions Punjab Evidence (Calcutta, 
1887). This broader concept of politics opens the possibility of discussion be- 
yond the usual form of politics activity associated with the period (exemplified 
by the definitions and approach of a recent book on Indian Nationalism by 
Anil Seal). 

4. Tribune, March 17, 1883, p. 2 ; September 15, 1883, p. 4. One product of these 
agitations was a “unity society” to bridge religious differences. 

5. Mohan Singh Void, pp. 71-73. 

6. On the Sikhs, see Golden Jubilee book. Chief Khalsa Diwan (Amritsar, 1958), 
Nahar Singh (ed.). Developments in Sikh Politics, 19C0-1911, Gurduara 
Gazette, April 1969, English section, pp. 6-70; Muslim League, Muhmmad Shafi 
Memorandum, July 25, 1908, GIP, August 1908, 45 B; Hindu Sabha, nothing and 
memorials in GIPOL (Home-Political), October 1909, 29-31 A. Hindu concern 
over their proportionate loss in population was illustrated in essay contests on 
the theme, “Why are Hindus in decline ?” Sikhs and Muslims voiced similar 
concerns, mobilizing co-religionists for census and to protect themselves in areas 
of conversion and language controversy. 
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boundary maintenance (new stress on symbols, purification, and self- 
identity as contrasted with other Punjabis). The Arya Samaj, for 
example, sponsored Shuddhi (cleansing, conversion ceremonies) among 
low caste agriculturists, a tactic designed to increase the Hindu popul- 
ation and to weaken opponents. Arya Samaj propaganda tended to be 
in Sanskritized Urdu, intelligible only to the most educated, but the 
Samaj did dispatch prachar or preaching teams to instruct Hindus and 
prevent conversion to Islam or Sikhism. The Sikhs already had limited 
involvement outside the cities, with the village-based Singh Sabhas re- 
flecting the demography and lines of authority within the community. 

The Sabhas produced thousands of publications, usually in simple 
Panjabi, and sent out preaching-singing bands for work with illiterate 
villagers. Delegates attended fairs and historic gurdwaras, both central 
spots for the dispersed and primarily agrarian Sikhs. 7 * 

These movements had the long-range potential of influencing agra- 
rian alignments. They also created new channels of communication 
which could be tapped if necessary. In 1908-9, for example, Singh 
Sabhas contacted a large portion of the Sikh community and prepared 
monster petitions on the Anand Marriage Bill.® 

The penetration of communal networks coincided with the emer- 
gence of another link among agriculturists, Organizations articulating rural 
interests, Jat, Rajput, and eventually zamindar associations began to meet 
for conferences} discuss issues and prepare resolutions. The Govern- 
ment provided impetus for the development by encouraging associa- 
tions as a means of dealing with debt and related problems. Pro-rural 
sentiment, exhibited by the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and later by 
reserved seats for agriculturists, also stimulated political awareness. 
Jagirdars and other landed aristocrats led the associations with the 
assistance of retired officials and lawyers who purchased farm land 
(often in the canal colonies). 9 


7. For example, th; publications discussed in Barrier, The Sikhs, and articles by 
Kenneth Jones and Barrier which deal with Sikh and Hindu movements ( The 
Indian Archives, forthcoming, Spring 1970). 

if. Background in K.S. Talwar, “The Anand Marriage Act,” The Panjab Past and 
Present, II (1968), 400-410. 

9. The Civil and Military Gazette and the Tribune occasionally printed articles on 
the associations, 1880-1907. For the British attitude toward rural classes and 
resulting policies. Barrier, The Punjab Alienation of Land Bill of 19C0 (Durham, 
1965). The Punjab Unionist Party tended to view the alienation act as a 
touchstone of their programme. 
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In their early stages, these rural associations had no definite con- 
nection with the cities. The professional classes prominent in urban 
affairs generally were disinterested in organizing the masses. Their 
concerns and constituencies were local. To them, politics consisted of 
presenting “public opinion” in the form of speeches and petitions and 
then letting the British reach decisions. Rare attempts at united action 
focussed on horizontal mobilization, involving the formation of corres- 
ponding committees and coordination of meetings. Why develop new 
techniques and broaden a political base, especially along vertical lines ? 
The need did not seem to exist as long as leaders of a small elite accep- 
ted a limited notion of politics involving constitutional agitation 
and issues touching less than one percent of the population. Some 
such as Lajpat Rai did claim to “represent the masses”, but politicians 
usually lacked the empathy and skills necessary to reach byond their 
own interest groups. Punjabis were not alone in this regard. Their 
orientation toward politics was a common one shared by most westerni- 
zed elites in India. As in other provinces, politicians developed new 
techniques and programmes aiming at mass recruitment primarily in 
response to challenges to their position and claims. 

The commitments and self-image of Punjab politicians also influe- 
nced their role in the Indian National Congress. The Punjab then as 
now boomed with activity and excitement — urban groups were creating 
institutions, competing, working in caste and religious, organizations, 
founding companies, and vying for prestige. Nationalism appeared 
irrelevant in light of those local concerns. Only when provincial deve- 
lopments or outside forces affected leaders did they show enthusiam for 
Indian nationalism . 10 Punjabis worts and spoke of nationalism, but 
almost invariably they meant the Hindu, or Sikh, or Muslim nation . 11 
Even early in Punjab political development, religious consciousness 
among the western-educated elite interfered with the growth of a broa- 
der notion of nationhood. 

From another perspective, the Congress tended to develop when 
and where specific groups championed its cause . 13 The Punjab lacked 
a core of politicians interested in cooperation across provincial or 


10. Patterns of participation evaluated in Barrier, The Arya Samaj and Congress 
Politics, JAS, 26 (1967) , 363-79. 

11. Such references often appear in the tracts and speeches of the period. 

12. For example, the Chitpavan Brahmans in Maharashtra or Kayasthas in the 
United Provinces. 
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communal lines. The few supporters of Congress, suchasJaishi Ram, 
Dyal Singh, J.C. Bose, and K.P. Roy, either were Bengalis or Punjabis 
who because of their background shared the cosmopolitan outlook of 
the Bengalis. Another generation of politicians appearing by the 1890’s, 
however, shared a different orientation. 13 Although sometimes attending 
sessions and working within the mildly pro-Congress Lahore Indian 
Association, the new men (predominately Khatri and Arora with Hindu 
or Arya Samaj leanings) challenged Congress goals. Lajpat Rai’s 
reference to forthcoming session in 1901, for example, contained attacks 
on alleged Muslim appeasement by national leaders and a call for an all 
India Hindu Congress. 14 Others demanded that the Congress espouse 
“practical” programmes such as national education and industry, acti- 
vities modelled on what bania politicians were talking about doing in 
the Punjab. Prochialism and arrogance charactierized Punjabis’ 
dealings at annual meetings. Their speeches reflected conflicting but 
vivid self-image — we are warlike, rustic and unpolished but practical 
honest, and most importantly, efficient. 15 Although taking second place 
in speech making, Punjab delegates wheeled and dealed behind the scenes 
in much the same fashion they did at home. They took pride in their 
huffy, periodic with drawals from Congress circles. 

II 

Between 1904 and 1907, Punjab politicians renewed contact with 
the Congress, a process culminating in the first attempt to link 
divergent sections in province-wide politics. The resulting distur- 
bances involved three different but some-what connected sets of 
agitation. Examination of what happened illustrates problems relevant 
to this panel. 

The Punjab government’s zeal to protect canal colonists created 
the very situation it most feared, and aroused countryside susceptible 
to anti-British propaganda. 16 The paternal canal legislation, which 


13. Biographical information in Barrier, The Arya samaj and Congress. 

14. Lajpat Rai, “The Coming Indian National Congress,” Kayastha Samachar, IV 
(1901), 376-85. 

15. Letters and aricles in Tribune, December 1900, and April 1903. Also, Lajpat 
Rai, “The Coming Congress.” For the Congress leadership’s response, see 
Dinshaw Wacha to Pherozeshah Metha, February 2, 1889, Metha Papers 
(filmed copy, NAI), Wacha to Dadabhai Naoroji, December 19, 1903, Naoroji 
Papers (NAI). 

16. The following treatment of the disturbances is based on my unpublished dis- 
sertation from Duke, 1966 (“The Punjab Disturbances of 1907”) and an article, 
“The Punjab Disturbances of 1907, Modern Asian Studies, 1 (1967), 353-383. 
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cut across existing rights, and increased rates along the Bari Doab 
canal precipitated a unique popular agitation. The campaign to 
alter British policy had rural leaders, techniques, and goals. The 
colonists leading the movement developed their own strategies without 
prior planning or coordination with urban organizations. Although 
mass demonstrations brought out as many as ten thousand protestors, 
leaders did not stop with petitions but escalated toward non-payment 
of land revenue and pressure exerted through Indian Army units. 
Propaganda was designed to appeal to generally illiterate agricul- 
turists, such as cartoons, circulars, and songs echoing the self-respect and 
warlike traditions of Punjabis. Besides being a rural movement, the 
agitation also was differentiated from past activity by its non-communal 
nature. The Colonization bill affected Hindus and Muslims, who 
mixed freely and even drank from the same vessels. Finally, the 
agitation was tied to specific issues, and when the British backed down, 
organized opposition ended. 

The Hindu-dominated Lahore Indian Association and a loose 
coalition of urban Punjabis rallying under the Congress banner led a 
second agitation. As in the past and future, communal cooperation 
and Congress involvement were due primarily to a combination of 
local circumstances and pressures from outside the Punjab. British 
favouritism toward the rural population and bureaucratic insensitivity 
to the expectations of western- educated Punjabis alienated Hindu and 
Muslim politicians. Non- recognition of elite claims fostered resentment 
and political experimentation such as had occurred in Bengal and 
Bombay earlier. This coincided with a tendency to identify with other 
Indians in response to the climate of racism and imperial domination 
symbolized by the Curzon regime, and particular events such as the 
Bengal partition. In addition to sending delegates to Congress sessions, 
the Indian Association formed branches to organize agitation on a sys- 
tematic basis. The British were to be coerced into listening to the self- 
declared leaders of the Punjab. The same men, primarily lawyers, led 
the district organizations, but the tone of speeches and journalism was 
anti-British, meetings larger, and demands more radical. Boycott and 
hartal were employed gingerly for] the first time. Amidst the waves 
of patriotism, some politicans even discussed harnessing discontent in 
the canal colonies. 

British mistakes, such as ill-chosen prosecutions and mishandling 
of local issues ( Begar Octroi) fed the agitation, and their responses 
eventually undercut the mushrooming unrest. The government employed 
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a combination of tactics to maintain order. These included manipula- 
tion of groups, seizing suspected ring-leaders (Ajit Singh and Lajpat 
Rai) and attempts to rebuild trust between the bureaucracy and 
moderate Punjabis. 

Despite the British contribution to quieting urban and rural demon- 
stration, the fact remains that the Punjab Congress proved ineffectual 
at developing sustained organization and contacts which might have 
survived the loss of immediate issues. The district organizations dis- 
integrated, secular political activity outside a small elitist circle ended, 
and the Congress did not become prominent for another decade. The 
failure further denotes dominant themes in Punjab politics. 

Congress supporters were unprepared to capitalize on opportunities 
for mass mobilization. Surprised by the degree of unrest, they searched 
for innovations or a plan which would aid in focussing public senti- 
ment. Lajpat Rai, for example, attempted to secure books on Irish 
rural politics and unions . 17 Other politicians suggested transplanting a 
modified form of the Shivaji festival to coordinate resentment and action. 
Only recently shaken from reliance on petitions, Punjabis had no 
experience with tactics which might have been successfully employed. 

Conflict of interests added to the Congress predicament. The 
Lahore Indian Association had just completed demonstrations against 
amendment of the Land Alienation Act. A session of the Punjab Jat 
Mahasabha in Delhi, reflecting landowning interests, was quick to note 
the contradiction between that agitation and newly found concern 
over land revenue rates and hardship in the canal colonies . 18 Unsure 
of themselves and concerned essentially with their own issues, Con- 
gressmen did not know how to proceed. 

Unsolved questions of what and how to communicate also affected 
the effort of politicians. The content of messages— words, symbols, 
metaphors — are vital in reaching an audience. In the Punjab, the 
classes active in urban politics tended to value Urdu and English. 
While conversant with Panjabi, they were not comfortable with the 
idiom, often agricultural and localised, which could have aided com- 
munication with a broader constituency. Such problems were reco- 

17. Lajpat Rai correspondence with Bhai Parnranand in J and P (Judical and Public 
files, IOL), 2273, 1911. 

1<. Meetings reports in Tribune, February 15,1907, p. 4. Also, notes by Charles 
Rivaz, February 12, 1907, and Thomas Walker (February 2, 1907), Keep-With 
to PRF 108 A (Punjab Revenue File, Board of Revenue, Lahore). 

19. Editorials and articles by Lajpat Rai in the Panjabee, 1905-7. 
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gnized and undoubtedly influenced Lajpat Rai’s advocacy of a band of 
Political missionaries to work outside the towns. 19 Significantly, how- 
ever, he and his associates did not carry out the work themselves except 
on a sporadic basis. The spector of communalism also affected choice 
of terminology and allusions. Reference to Guru Gobind Singh or 
Ranjit Singh, for example, might rally Sikhs but alienate Muslims. 
Finding a continuing issue or appeal common to various sections of 
Punjab society was difficult if not impossible. Barred from using the 
rich religious metaphors that previously had been a part of their politi- 
cal life, Congress leaders made short tours to the canal colonies to 
preach a bland message of national unity and criticism of the British. 

A final element in the Congress- related agitation was fear of the 
consequences of open challenges to the British. The western-educated 
Punjabi did not want to overthrow the government, rather, to assist 
in decision-making. His previous assumptions remained just below 
the surface, especially a tendency to identify with the raj and western 
institutions. Thus, checks existed on developing new tactics or going 
beyond previous agitational limits. Too politicians were vulnerable. 
Often employed in Government service or the legal profession, they 
realized that the British would strike out against those in activities 
judged “seditious.” That the government also could injure a particular 
community or institution associated with ‘disloyalty” provided an 
even more effective constraint on wholesale participation by a faction 
or group. Punjabis were ready to label each other “Seditious” in 
order to'injure opponents. Given that atmosphere, to be indentified 
as anti-British could mean having your reference group or favourite 
charity similarity labelled. This helps explain the vocal Muslim with- 
drawal from agitation in April 1907 and their attempts to throw all 
blame on the Hindu Arya Samaj (in the short-run a successful move). 20 
Within two months, other groups reacted to impending British Sanctons 
in a similar fashion. Once a movement, some thought, a permanent 
Congress resurgence began to break into quarrelling parties, the ill- 
feeling and old grudges hindered attempts to recoup losses. Repeated 
failures at politicalization, especially dramatic ones like 1907, further 
strengthened subnational patterns. 

Those taking advantage of the 1907 unrest were not Congressmen 


20. Meeting reports in Tribune, April 25, 1907, pp. 2, 4 ; also, enclosures to PG to 
GI, 695, May 3, 1907, G1POL (Home-Politica) August 1907, 148-235 A, 
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but a few revolutionists just appearing in the Punjab— Ajit Singh and the 
Hindu Muslim and Sikh members of the Anjuman-i-Mohibban-i-Watan 
(Society of the Lovers of Country). Drawn primarily from the non- 
professional classes, they hated the British for a variety of personal 
reasons. 21 The Anjuman lacked a vested interest in maintaining the 
government and therefore rejected the usual boundaries of politics. 
Instead, Ajit Singh preached overthrow of the British through resigna- 
tion from the army, total boycott, and armed insurrection. He spent 
considerable time in the villages working with local organizations such 
as Singh Sabhas and the Bar Zamindar Association. A Jat, his 
speeches were in colloquial Panjabi, filled with misrepresentations of 
British plans and illusions to folk heroes and motifs familiar to the 
agriculturists. References to “broken water vessels” and “loss of the 
turban” stirred Isis audiences. 22 It should be noted, however, that the 
excitability and daredevil aspects of Ajit Singh endearing him to Jats 
carried him close to tactical error. His colleagues monitored his 
speeches and intervened to prevent comments injurious to communal 
cooperation, 

The Anjuman represented a style of politics so divergent from the 
Punjab experience that congressmen shunned it. At meetings, for 
example, horrified lawyers attempted to hush Ajit Singh’s call for 
revolt. 23 The British also observed the new direction, and while 
mistakingly linking the Arya Samaj, Congress, and Anjuman in a plot, 
they did isolate Ajit Singh and drive his followers from the Punjab. 

Ill 

In summary, what does the Punjab experience tell us about problems 
of politicization ? First, it underscores the dominance of local conditions 
and patterns in provincial politics. Annexed in 1849, the Punjab was slow 
to evolve a politically active western-educated elite, and when the elite 
emerged, it became involved in communal affairs producing subnational 
commitments. Efforts at political mobilization were limited and direct- 
ed horizontally rather than vertically. Politics focussed on class or 


21. Background of members in Barrier, The Punjab Disturbances, pp. 201-205. 
Members of the Anjuman included Swaran Singh, Pindi Das, Kishen Singh, 
Sufi Amba Parshad, Kartar Singh, Ram Chand, Dina Nath. 

22. Speeches reporduced in GIPOL, August 1907, 148-235 A. 

23. In Rawalpindi, for example, lawyers literally pulled Ajit Singh from the 
speaker’s platform. Testimony of Gurdas Ram, Amolak Ram, Uttam Chand 
and Hans Raj in the Rawalpindi trial proceedings, Panjabee, September 4, 1907, 
pp. 5-8. 
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religious issues, with agitation coordinated by communal associations or 
urban bodies formed to deal with immediate problems. The Lahore 
Indian Association was-an exception, but its Hindu character adversely 
affected efforts to unite the westernized classes or to generate Congress 
support. Relying on meetings and petitions, politicans saw no need to 
work with lower clas ses in towns or among agriculturists. 

Secondly, the discussion demonstrates the often forgotten impor- 
tance of the British in political development. As Cash man comments, 
the relationship between politicians and the Government affected the 
range and style of agitation. In the Punjab, official reluctance to permit 
elections for the legislative council postponed efforts to politicize large 
groups or to create formal parties. Lagging at least a step behind the 
constitutional advance of other provinces, the Punjab electorate was 
extended substantially only in 1919. Before the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, the government maintained itself through nominated majorities, 
suppression of real or imagined revolutionaries, manipulation of groups 
and reliance on aristocrats and rural proprietors for support. The 
1907 disturbances illustrate how British action could foster or curtail 
agitation going beyond acceptable limits. In the altered circumstances 
following the 1919 reforms, the government depended on a rural-based 
party an d again manipulated classes and groups, this time within the 
legislative arena. 

Finally, agrarian and communal networks operated to make the 
Congress irrelevant. Although we lack detailed treatment of the events 
between 1910 and 1947, it seems evident that the Punjab Congress 
rarely became a vital part of the political process, most notably in 1907 
and 1919. On both occasions, conditions in the province combined 
with external stimuli to produce transient nationalist activity, and in 
both, British responses and the reappearance of communal politics injur- 
ed attempts to perpetuate a Congress party. When constitutional change 
necessitated further institutionalization of politics, these now familiar 
factors weighed against nationalist popularity. Hindu-Muslim-Sikh 
communalism became more entrenched, and the possibility of unified 
opposition to the British was lost in legislative confrontation and the 
rumble of riots. 
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The Shahidganj Agitation and the Khaksars 

Amalendu De* 

(Recently I have come across some unpublished documents preserved in 
the National Archives of India, New Delhi. On the basis of these facts I have 
tried to bring Out a complete picture of the Shahidganj agitation and the atti- 
tude of the Khaksars towards it during the period under review. Let me 
confess at the outset that in discussing the events upto the year 1935 I have 
mainly depended on Dr Ganda Singh’s pioneer work on this subject.) 

The Shahidganj Agitation and the Khaksars (1935-1940) *. 

For a long time the Punjab was a theatre of conflict between the 
Sikhs and the Muslims. Shahidganj was one of such centres of conflict. 
In July 1935, the Shahidganj Agitation greatly disturbed communal har- 
mony and peace of the Punjab. To get a clear idea about the nature 
of this conflict let us discuss in short the early history of Shahidganj 
affair. Shahidganj of Lahore was a place where the Sikhs were persecu- 
ted and executed continuously from 1716 to 1753 and their dead bodies 
were buried into underground dungeons in that compound over which a 
building shaped like a mosque was perhaps built by Nawab Mir Manu 
Khan of Lahore in about 1750. 1 This building was only used as a 
Court or a place of persecution and execution. In 1764 the Sikhs occu- 
pied Lahore and from that time onwards Lahore remained in possession 
of Sikhs upto 1849. The memory of those Sikhs persecuted, butchered 
and buried in this place was still fresh to the Bhangi Sardars when they 
occupied Lahore in 1764 and naturally, their eyes, first of all fell upon 
the Naklias. They occupied this place including the mosque-shaped 
structure raised over the. dead bodies of the Sikhs. They converted the 
mosque- shaped building into a Dharmasala or a place of Sikh worship 
and named it Shahidganj, i.e., “the Ganj of Shahids or the storehouse of 
martyrs.” 2 Bhai Jagga Singh, a religious minded Sikh of Lahore, was 
appointed to look after this sacred ‘Place of Martyrs’ and was given 
“the gift of fifteen bighas of land of the Nakhas, with five ftells, for the 
unkeep and maintenance of shrines.” Again, after the conquest of 

* Lecturer in History, Jadavpur University, Calcutta. 

1. Ganda Singh, History of the Gurdwara Shahidganj Lahore, from its origin to 
November 1935, Lahore, 1st edition, December 1935, pp. 1-21. 

2. Ibid., pp. 23-28. 
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Lahore by Ranjit Singh in 1799, he not only confirmed the gift of land 
and arrangement made by the Bhangi Sardars, but also made additional 
grants of land in the districts of Lahore and Amritsar for this purpose 
to Bhai Jiwan Singh, son and successor of Bhai Jagga Singh, the first 
Mahant of this place. 3 4 5 6 Up to the dissolution of the Sikh Kingdom in 
1849 all the Sikh rulers took keen interest in this ‘Place of Martyrs.’ 
After the annexation of the Punjab “the British Government also con- 
firmed the Jagir of Rs. 1800 per annum in the name of Bhai Jiwan 
Singh, for the expenses of Shahidganj during his life-time, to be reduced 
after his death to Rs. 150 per annum as ‘Perpetually Muaf’ on paying 
one-fourth of its as Nazrana into the Government treasury.” 1 

From 1 850 onwards Shahidganj became a bone of contention bet- 
ween the Sikhs and the Muslims. On 17 April, 1850, one Nur Ahmad, 
resident of Lahore, filed a criminal case against Bhai Jiwan Singh and 
Ganda Singh in respect of the ‘Shahidganj Mosque’ and the land atta- 
ched thereto. He claimed that as his ancestors got this mosque toge- 
ther with thirteen beghas of cultivable land in the form of a gift 
from Mirza Qurban Beg, this place must be handed over to him. 
But the Court was not convinced of the genuineness of the claim 
and the suit was dismissed. Nur Ahmad was not disheartened. He be- 
gan to file suits one after another from 1853 to 1885. But every time he 
lost his case.® The main contention of the Sikhs was this that though 
the building was shaped like a mosque, it was never used as a mosque. 
And, as this was a place of execution this building did not, according to 
Islam, deserve the name of a mosque. In fact “the Muslims-are for- 
bidden by their religion to use a mosque as a place of execution.” 
Moreover, they were not in possession of the place since 1764.® 

Again, in April 1883, Mehar shah, Imam of mosque at the Taxali 
Gate, Lahore, petitioned that the mosque of the Shahidganj should be 


3. Ibid , pp. 39-40. Bhai Jagga Singh, 1st Mahant of Shahidganj Gurdwara, conti- 
nued till his death in 1773. Bhai Jiwan Singh was in charge of its affairs till his 
death in 1858. His son Bhai Ganda Singh became the Mahant in 1858. He was 
succeeded by his son Bhai Asa Singh in June 1883. After his death in 1895 Bhai 
Ha mam Singh became the Mahant. Bhai Harnam Singh converted the endo- 
wed property of the Shahidganj, and certain additions thereto, into his personal 
property (vide, ibid., pp. 49-56), 

4. Ibid , p. 42. 

5. Ibid., p. 43-48. 

6. Ibid., pp. 21-23. 
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made over to the Muhammadans. Acknowledging the rights of the 
Sikhs, the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore dismissed the claim of this 
Imam. 7 In May 1885, Lala Amolak Ram, Munsif of Lahore, clearly 
stated in his judgment that the whole of the property attached to the 
Shahidganj Gurdwara “is the nature of an endowed property belonging 
to a religious institution” and the Mahant was simply a manager 
or trustee. 8 

The Shahidganj question again came to the forefront immediately 
after the starting of the Gurdwara Reform Movement in 1921 which was 
aimed “at purifying the Sikh temples of all un-Sikh-like deviations and 
practices and at protecting their endowed properties from the misappro- 
priation of the their self-aggrandising custodians.” 9 As a result of this 
movemerit the Sikh Gurdwara Act, 1925 was passed placing all the Sikh 
historical Gurdwaras under the management of a Sikh Central Board 
known as the Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. This 
Committee had branches all over the province. This Act declared 
Shahidganj to be “a scheduled Sikh Gurdwara” and its management 
was transferred to the local Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee of 
Lahore. Besides, a consolidated list of the properties belonging to Gur- 
dwara was also published with the Punjab Government Notification. 10 
But Bhai Harnam Singh, the old Mahant, who had already grabbed a 
portion of Shahidganj property, refused to trasnfer the property attached 
to Shahidganj to this Committee, and, therefore, a protracted litigation 
centering round it, became the most vital issue before the First Sikh Gur- 
dwafa. Tribunal at Lahore. 11 

During this time a Muslim Association of Lahore named Anjuman- 
i-Islamia filed a petition in the Tribunal claiming properties comprising 
the mosque of Shahidganj. In a petition Bhai Harnam Singh, and his 
brother Giani Hari Singh also made the same claim as their personal 
property. Justice Hilton, President of the Tribunal, dismissed the peti- 
tion of the Anjuman-i-Islamia on the ground that the mosque had since 
long ceased to serve as a sacred place and its conversion to private use 
was established since before 1852. 18 Similarly, on 20 January, 1930, the 


7. Ibid., pp. 50-54. 

8. Ibid., p. 55. 

9. Ibid., p. 58. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid., p. 60. 

12. Ibid., pp. 60*62. 
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petition of Bhai Harnam Singh and Giani Hari Singh was dismissed by 
the President of Gurdwara Tribunal. But Bhai Harnam Singh and Giani 
Hari Singh filed an appeal in the High Court of Judicature at Lahore. 
On 19 October, 1934, Justice M.M.L. Currie and Justice J.H. Monroe 
dismissed the appeal and maintained the decision of the Gurdwara 
Tribunal. Accordingly, in March 1935, all the property attached to the 
Shahidganj comprising the mosque-like building passed into the posse- 
ssion of the local Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, Lahore. Jathedar 
Tara Singh of Thethar was the President of this Committee. 13 

After assuming responsibility the local Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee made an elaborate preparation for the improvement of this 
‘Shrine of Sikh Martyrs’ which was considered by the Sikhs as a place 
of great historical importance. As this Committee came into existence 
due to the Gurdwara Reform Movement, they decided to construct new 
and better buildings in place of old and dilapidated buildings and to 
remove the rubbish and debris that had accumulated there for long. 
They also wanted to clear off this place from all “un-Sikh like deviations 
and non-Sikh usages.” 14 With this object in view the Committee started 
work on and from 30 May, 1935. The general clearance of the com- 
pound was almost completed by the evening of 7 June. The work 
of demolition of dilapidated building including the alleged ‘mosque* 
began on 8 June. All the buildings and the northern portion of the 
alleged ‘mosque’ had been levelled to the ground. It was carried on 
for twenty days without any objection from any quarters. Suddenly, 
on Saturday June 29, 1935, a large crowed of local Muslims armed with 
sticks and hatchets, collectd near Shahidganj to attack the Sikhs and 
to take forcible possession of the building. 15 To rouse up the passions 
of the Muslims against the Sikhs a rumour had already been circulated 
in the previous week that some Muslim tombs in the Gurdwara property 
had been demolished by the Sikhs. But the excitment subsided when it 
was proved to be wrong. On June 28, 1935, a Sikh mason, Mela Singh 
by name, fell to the ground while he was working on the northern por- 
tion of the dilapidated building and succumbed to his injuries at about 
6-15 P.M. The death of Mela Singh was interpreted by a section of 
Muslims “as a miracle of Allah and an indication of His wrath against 
the Sikhs.” They inflamed the passions of the Muslims by their fiery 


13. Ibid., pp. 62-65. 

14. Ibid., p. 66. 

15. Ibid., p. 67. 
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speeches and slogans and urged upon the Muslims to attack the Shahid- 
ganj Gurudwara. 19 Throughout the afternoon of June 29, 1935, batches 
of Muslims assembled outside theGurdwara shouting slogans of Allah -u- 
Akbar and other slogans. At one time they rushed upon the northern 
gate to enter the place, but it was defended by the Sikhs. Thus the Sikh- 
Muslim conflict generated communal tension and greatly disturbed the 
peace of Lahore. At this stage the local government interferred. 
S. Partab, Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, requested the Sikhs to stop 
the work of demolition of mosque pending examination of relevant 
papers concerning the Gurdwara and the mosque. The Sikhs accepted this 
proposal. 17 

To avoid clashes the authorities took necessary precautions. In 
spite of that nearly 2000 Muslims assembled outside the Gurdwara at 
10-30 P.M. on 29, June 1935. The situation become so much alarming 
that important officials accompanied by a strong police force had rushed 
to the place. The police precautions were continued on Sunday, 30 
June, 1935. Still the movement of the Muslims near theGurdwara 
did not discontinue. They, of course, came in small numbers. Again, 
in the evening of 30 June the crowd swelled so much that at 7 P.M. 
the City Magistrate had to b.e called. 18 On Tuesday, 2 July, some 
stray assaults were reported. The Deputy Commissioner cautioned the 
miscreants. But there was no sign of improvement in the situation. 
The Muslims asserted that the Shahidganj Mosque must be returned to 
them. Thus the Shahidganj Mosque Agitation became a very difficult 
problem in the beginning of July 1935. Most of the Muslim 
organisations of the Punjab supported this demand. But the 
Ahrars of the Punjab, who were against Inayatullah and his party, 
failed to give any material support to the Shahidganj agitation. 
On the other hand Inayatullah quickly seized the opportunity and 
joined the agitation. There was no doubt that “his support of the 
agitation gave some impetus to the movement.” 19 On 2 July, 1935, at 
about 10*30 P.M. 200 Muslims, carrying belchas appeared near the 
Shahidganj Gurdwara and began to march in military formation. They 


16. Ibid., pp. 67*68- 

17. Ibid., p. 68. 

18- Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, Tuesday, 2 July, 1935. 

19. Proceedings of the Home Department, Political (unpublished) [Preserved in the 
National Archives of India, New Delhi. Henceforth abbreviated as P.H.D.], 
File No. 118/35 — Political, p. 16, 
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were accompanied by a crowd of about 3,000 Muslims. 20 On 3 July 
the situaiion remained the same. From time to time the batches of 
Muslims marched shouting slogans in various parts of the city, parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of the Gurdvvara. Defying the government orders 
the Muslims organized unlawful assemblies. The police dispersed 
them by baton charges. On the same day about 3000 Akalis arrived 
in Lahore from outside for defending the rights of the Sikhs. 21 On 
5 July, about 3000 Muslims armed with lathis and bricks marched 
towards the Shahidganj Gurdwara from the Badshahi Mosque after 
the Jumma prayers. The police dispersed them with a lathi charge. 
The crowd injured several police by throwing stones. On 4-5 July 
several persons were assaulted on account of the clashes between the 
Sikhs and the Muslims. 22 The Sikhs began to pour into Lahore from 
outside to defend the Gurdwara. Thus the ingress of Sikhs into Lahore 
was a direct result of Muslim demonstrations. In order to keep the 
agitation alive, exaggerated accounts of Muslim demonstrations at 
Lahore were published in the Muslim Press. The Zamindar, a leading 
Muslim paper of the Punjab, took the lead. On 5 July, 1935, this paper 
reported in large headlines that one lakh Muslim staged a mammoth 
demonostration outside the Shahidganj Mosque and the Gurdwara 
was besieged by them. 23 In an article entitled ‘Blood of Mussalmans’ 
publised in the Hamdain, the government was strongly criticised for 
giving facilities to the Sikhs to destory the mosque. 24 

Sir Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, made efforts to 
solve this dispute. Accordingly, on 6 July he received the deputations 
of both the Muslims and Sikhs. But this efforts failed. The Governor, 
of course, clearly explained the position of his government to them. 
It was reported thus through a Press Communique issued by the Punjab 
Government: “His Excellency explained to them (members of the 
Muslim deputation on Saturday, July 6 ) that the Punjab Government 
had carefully examined the legal aspect of the case and were bound by 
the decisions of the Civil Courts. These had been consistently in favour 
of Sikhs and in particular the Gurdwara Tribunal had rejected the claim 
of the Anjuman-i-Islamia in connection with the mosque. It was clearly 


20- Civil and Military Gazette, 3 July, 1935. 

21. Ibid., 4 July, 1935. 

22. Ibid., 6-7 July, 1935. 

23. Ganda Singh, op. cit. p. 73. 

24. P.H.D.,File No. 5/20) 35-Poll. 
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not possible for the executive Government to go behind those decisions. 
They had also considered action under Criminal Law, but had reached 
the conclusion that this also was not possible.” 26 

On July 1935, the Sikhs decided to continue the work of demolition. 
Accordingly in the early morning of 8 July they actually started this work. 
The Punjab Government “decided that it was not possible to prevent 
the Sikhs from exercising their legal right and that bloodshed should be 
avoided by preventing Muslims from approaching the scene of demoli- 
tion.” 28 To prevent demonstrations near the vicinity of the Gurdwara, 
which would create an unpleasant situation, the area was cordoned by 
British troops ^nd police and the traffic along the roads of that area was 
completely stopped. Then, the Sikh-Muslim conflict took a different 
course, cases of stray assaults and stabbing were reported. Two persons 
were murdered. The Deputy Commissioner of Lahore warned the 
people that any one seen committing assault or arson was liable to be 
shot dead. Later, a Curfew Order was proclaimed. Believing that the 
vigorous propaganda of the Muslim Press was mostly responsible for 
the state of affairs, the Deputy Commissioner warned Sayeb Habib of the 
Siyasat, and Maulana Zafar Ali and his son Maulana Akhtar Ali of 
the ‘ Zamindar ’ “against any attempt to instigate Muslims against Sikhs 27 
The Government took a firm stand to maintain law and order. The 
siutation showed sign of improvement from 8 July after the enforce- 
ment of Curfew Order and it remained so up to 13 July. As a 
result, the arrival of the Sikh Jathas was stopped and in fact, some of 
them were sent back. 28 At the same time the Punjab Government 
decided to pacify the Muslims. On 14 July, 1935, it was announced in 
a Press Communique that the Government would hand over the Shah- 
Chiragh Mosque, which was purchased by the Government in 1860 from 
a person who used it as as a private residence and now used as Sessions 
Court, to the Muslim community through the Anjuman-i-Islamia. 2 ’ 
Unfortunately, the Government expectations were not fulfilled. On the 
evenining of 14 July, a meeting of about 10,000 Muslims with 1000 blue 
shirt volunteers was held, The Chairman of this meeting thanked the 
Government for handing over the Shah Chiragh Mosque to the Muslims. 


25. Press Communique issued by the Punjab Government, dated 10 July, 1935, in 
Civil and Military Gazette , 11 July, 1935. 
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But other speakers boldly asserted that they would not give up their 
demand for the site of the demolished mosque. They called upon the 
Muslims to enrol themeselves as volunteers, known as ‘blue shirts,’ and 
thus to carry out the agitation under the guidance of the Council 
of Action. 30 

The Government retaliated. Nobody was allowed to discuss the 
Shahidganj mosque dispute at public meetings in Lahore. On 15 July, 
1935, four Muslim leaders were externed from Lahore and were con- 
fined to certain places. They were : (1) Maulana Zafar Ali, (2) Sayyed 
Muhammad Habib, (3) Feroz-ud-Din Ahamad and (4) Malik Lai Khan. 
The censorship of the press continued for another week. On 16 July 
processions were banned within the limits of Lahore District. The 
Governor of the Punjab made an appeal for a settlement to all. Cate- 
gorically refuting certain charges levelled by the Muslims against the 
Government, the Governor said that the" Government never gave any 
assurance to the Muslims that “the mosque would not be demolished 
in any circumstances.” 31 The non-official members of the Council also 
appealed to restore harmony and goodwill. But it did not produce any 
effect. On 17 July a meeting of about 1000 Muslims was held in the 
Badshahi Mosque where decisions were taken to defy the government 
orders. To disperse the crowd the police made lathi charges at two 
places. Again, on 19 July trouble broke out at Lahore. At the time of 
prayers at Badshahi Mosque the speakers delivered inflammatory 
speeches After the conclusion of prayers a procession came out defy- 
ing government orders and began to move towards Shahidganj. The 
police made lathi charges and arrested 36 persons. The crowd 
greatly damaged the Police vans. A new curfew order was issued. 32 
On 20 July the Muslim crowd became violent, and they tried to break 
the police cordon throwing bricks and missiles at them. With the 
object of dispersing the crowd mounted police was used and several 
cavalry charges were made. As the crowd became more violent the 
police resorted to firing killing three and injuring several person. Again 
on 21 July fire was opened on the violent and hostile Muslim crowd. 
The number of police and troops wounded on 20-21 July was 124. On 
23 July the Muslims in a meeting held at Wazir Khan’s Mosque decided 
to send Jathas of five persons or more to defy the government order 
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about unlawful assemblies. Thus they started the civil disobedience 
movement, which they could continue only for two days. Some of the 
Muslim government officials expressed their dissatisfaction against this 
programme and they said “the Muslims cannot afford to forfeit the 
goodwill of the Government.” Practically the civil disobedience came 
to an end on 25 July and from the next day the situation gradually 
improved. In fact, by the end of July Lahore settled down to normal 
conditions. On 10 August, 1935, the troops were withdrawn from the 
camp of the city. 83 

K.L. Gauba, M.L.A. and Bar-at-Law, played a prominent part in 
the Shahidganj mosque agitation. He repeatedly raised this issue in the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly. He strongly criticised the Government 
for allowing the Sikhs to destory the Shahidganj Mosque, for the intern- 
ment of certain Muslim leaders and for opening fire upon the people 
who took part in this agitation. Of course, his adjournment motions 
and questions moved in the Assembly were disallowed. 34 The Sikhs were 
of opinion that much of the later trouble was created by the economic 
boycott of Hindus and Sikhs by Muslims suggested by Mr. K. L. 
Gauba in his letter publised in the Civil and Military Gazette of August 
27, 1935.” 36 

Another attempt was made by the prominent Muslim leaders to 
revive the Shahidganj Mosque Agitation by starting civil disobedience. 
With this object in view a conference was convened by the Punjab 
leaders in Rawalpindi on 31 August and 1 September, 1935. The con- 
ference was held at Imam bazar Mosque and attended by 60 delegates 
from the Frontier and the Punjab. The admission was restricted. Pir 
Jamiat Ali Shah Alipuri presided over the First Session of the Confer- 
ence. The members assembled there to decide on the “practical steps 
for the restoration of the Shahidganj Mosque and the Kaku Shah tomb 
by “Muhammadans.” 36 Discussing this issue one delegate stated that 
the demolition of Shahidganj Mosque “had grievously wounded the 
religious feelings of Muhammadans and had brought to notice the in- 
human strain in the Sikh character.” The general mood of the members 
present was this : “The Sikhs would never have been able to demolish 
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the mosque without the assistance of the Punjab Government. The 
conference had therefore been convened in order to devise means of 
regaining of the possession of the mosque. Muhammadans would never 
rest till the mosque was restored to them. 37 The Khaksar leader was 
also present in this session. In the C.I.D. Diary it was reported thus : 
Inayatullah ‘Mashraqi’ of Ichhra, Lahore, requested those present to 
close their difference and to abstain from recrimination. He said that 
Muhammadans had given ample proof of their bravery by undergoing 
considerable hardships in jail. It was, therefore, a pity that internal 
dissensions had prevented them from regaining the possession of the 
mosque.” 38 Then, Maulana Muhammad Isha of Mansehra observed: 
“A true Muhammadan would never forget the demolition of the 
Shahid Ganj Mosque and would never hesitate to resort to civil disobedi- 
ence. 89 In this first session the delegates tried to evolve a practical 
programme for the restoration of the mosque. But there were differences 
of opinion. Some delegates opposed the idea of civil disobedience to 
realize their objects. For this, no decision was taken on 31 August. 40 

The second session of this conference was held on 1 September in 
the same place. In his opening address Inayatullah Khan, the Khaksar 
leader, advised the delegates to accept the proposal of Muhammad 
Ishaq and to agree to civil disobedience. He felt that “without doing 
so they could never regain possession of the mosque.” Akhtar Ali 
Khan, son of Maulana Zafar Ali Khan of Lahore, supported Inayatullah. 
The audience, with the exception of the Frontier delegates, expressed 
their approval of this proposal. 41 It was resolved that the civil disobedi- 
ence would be resorted to in order to gain possession of the, Sbahidganj 
mosque. But the Frontier delegates did not support this proposal. 42 
To conduct the agitation Pir Jamiat Ali Shah and Maulana Muhammad 
Ishaq were appointed as Amir and Assistant Amir of the Consulting 
Commitee respectively. 43 It was also decided that 20 September, 1935, 
would be observed as the ‘Shahidganj Day’ and that the programme of 
civil disobedience would be announced to the public on that day. Several 
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speakers of this conference regretted that the Government assisted the 
Sikhs to demolish the mosque, though the Muslims had rendered help 
to the British Empire. In spite of differences of opinion, Allah Bakhsh 
Yusafi assured the delegates that the Muhammadans of the Frontier 
would render every assistance in regaining the possession of the 
mosque. 41 Discussing the role of the Khaksar leader in this conference 
the C.I.D. Diary reported thus : “One source only reports that Inaya- 
tullah Khan of Ichhra, in his speech on the 31st August, said that the 
conference, by appointing Pir Jamiat Ali Shah ‘Amir’, would consider- 
ably embarrass Government as thousands of serving Muhammadan 
soldiers who were followers of the Pir would create trouble with Sikh 
soldiers.’' 46 

The Governor of the Punjab took serious note of the proceedings of 
the Rawalpindi Conference. Accordinglyhe proposed to hold a con- 
ference of top officials on 7 September “to consider the internal situation 
in the Punjab in the light of recent developments on the frontier and in 
the N.W.F.P.” 4 * On the other hand the Muslims were glad to know 
the upshot of the Rawalpindi Conference and appointments of Pir 
Jamiat Ali Shah and Muhammad Ishaq to lead the agitation. The 
Muslims were mentally prepared to resort to constitutional as well as 
ultra-constitutional methods for the restoration of the Shahidganj 
Mosque and the tomb of Pir Kaku Shah. In such a background this 
agitation was expected to turn into an all-India question. 47 

On 8 September, 1935, the Punjab Government made an assessment 
of the situation at the meeting convened by the Governor. The decisions 
were adopted “to take immediate action to restrain the activities of 
prominent agitators and to deal firmly with the press.” This was consi- 
dered as the ‘correct course,’ 48 The Government of India endorsed this 
proposal of the Punjab Government. 49 Analysing the character of this 
agitation, it was observed at this meeting : The communal situation was 
uneasy, but for the present the agitation was more anti-government than 
communal as, with a view to the forthcoming elections and Party 
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manoeuvres under the new constitution, the Muslims were unwilling 
completely to antagonise the Sikhs.” 50 

At the firm attitude of the Government Pir Jamiat Ali Shah did 
not dare to launch civil disobedience. He mainly tried to execute the 
programme of economic boycott of the Hindus and Sikhs. Besides, to 
fulfil their objects in the Punjab, the Muslim agitators of that place 
worked up a sudden disturbance on the North-Western Frontier of 
India, which was, in fact, directed against the non-Muslims. This 
incident took such a serious nature that the Government of India was 
involved in a war on the Hazara border and they had to despatch 
troops to bring the situation under control. 61 The Government dropped 
bombs upon the trans-border tribes. The Muslims raised hue and 
cry against it. On Friday, 6 September, 1935, they voiced their 
protests from a public meeting held in Jumma mosque of Rawalpindi. 6 * 
During this time certain Muslim leaders delivered intemperate speeches 
and the Muslim Press published inflammatory articles. The Government 
took recourse to repressive measures in the middle of September. The 
Muslim agitators were put under restraint and the securities of the 
offending newspapers were confiscated. Expressing strong determination 
to defend the Shahidganj Gurdwara, the Sikh leaders advised their 
followers to make every effort to maintain peace on the coming 
Shahidganj Day. 63 

On Friday, 20 September, 1935, the Muslims observed the Shahid- 
ganj Day. Unusual tension and excitment prevailed everywhere in the 
Punjab. Surprisingly, on that very day the Punjab Government by a 
notification exempted swords from the provisions of the Arms Act. 
The Sikhs were very much aggrieved by this decision. 64 Cases of stray 
assaults were reported. 66 Just at that moment Maulana Shaukat Ali 
sent a proposal to Master Tara Singh for opening dialogue on the 
Shahidganj question. The Sikh leader agreed. Accordingly on 3 October, 
1935, the leaders of both communities met at Amritsar. The Muslims 
were represented by Maulana Shaukat Ali, Sayyed Murtaza Sahib, 
K L. Gauba, Mir Maqbul Mahmud, Khawaja Ahmad Sadiq and Shaikh 
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Muhammad Sadiq, M.L.C. and the Sikhs were led by Master Tara 
Singh, Sardar Dalip Singh Doabia, Giani Gurumukh Singh Musafir 
and Sardar Kartar Singh. The discussions were held in camera and 
lasted for over five hours. The members present there realized the 
necessity of solving this problem through further negotiations. Unfor- 
tunately this joint venture failed to create peaceful atmosphere in the 
province Pir Jaraiat Ali Shah, dictator of the movement, toured 
different parts of the province preaching the doctrine of boycott and 
sowing the seeds of hatred. Moreover, on 15 October, 1935, most of 
the Akali leaders were involved in fresh cases filed against the Sikhs. 68 
On 23 October communal riots broke out between the Muslims on the 
one hand and the Sikhs on the other, in which one person was murdered 
and several injured. 67 Under these circumstances, on Friday, 8 November, 
1935, the Muslims of Lahore observed the Second Shahidganj Day. 
The Sikh leaders were aggrieved to note that not a single Muslim 
leader condemned these assaults on the Sikhs and Hindus by the 
Muslims. It was expected that at least Shaukat Ali, the leader of the 
negotiators from the Muslim side, would condemn it. On the other 
hand, on 9 November, 1935, Pir Jamiat Ali Shah convened a joint con- 
ference of Muslim leaders and ulemas which was held at the Barkat 
Ali Muhammadan Hall, Lahore. It was attended by prominent and' 
responsible Muslim gentlemens such as Maulana Shaukat Ali, Nawab 
Muhammad Shah Nawaz Khan of Mamdot, M.L.C., Khan Bahadur 
HajisRahim Bakhsh, Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang, M.L.A., Mian 
Abdul Aziz, Barristir of Lahore, Allama Inayatullah Mashriqi, the 
Khaksar leader, Syed Hamid Riza of Bareilly, Makhdum Sadar-ud- 
Din Gilani, Dr Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din, Barrister, and Prof. Abdul 
Qadir of the Islamia College, Lahore. It was decided by this con- 
ference that in the course of November and December ten lakhs of 
volunteers would be enlisted and a fund would be collected to vindicate 
the Muslim rights in Shahidganj. 68 Thus the events of the Punjab 
were rapidly moving towards ‘a Muslim Sikh War’ and the efforts made 
from 3 October to settle the dispute completely failed. 69 

With the object of enrolment of volunteers a network of Majlis 
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Ittihad Millat was set up in the Punjab. 1 8(1 It resulted in the 

aggravation of the situation. On the other hand Master Tara Singh ex- 
pressed the strong determination of the Sikhs to retain their rights in 
Shahidganj. 61 The Sikhs held that the Muslims took recourse to 
violent methods as their legal and moral position in respect of Shahid- 
ganj was extremely weak. It may be mentioned here that the Majlis- 
i Islam-i-Hind, Central. Muslim Federation, Delhi, and several other 
Muslim organizations opposed this agitation. The Punjab Government, 
however, adopted measures to restore peace and order in the province 62 
by imposing restrictions on Kirpans and swords. The Sikhs were, how- 
ever, not happy with the measures. This was clearly expressed by Sardar 
Mangal Singh, M.L.A , while he met M.G. Hallett, Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department, at New Delhi on 5 December, 
1935. He said that “’during the communal agitation of the last few 
months there have been numerous assaults on Sikhs which had resulted 
in four or six being killed including a policeman and the same number 
wounded.” 63 He asserted that the Sikhs remained peaceful. He was 
of opinion that “in the rank and file of the police majority were 
Muslims, that Muslim constables instead of preventing Muslim rioters 
tended to encourage the rioters and in some cases to incite them.” 
He said, “for instance, that the disarmament of non-Muslims was 
being carried out with more willingness than the disarmament of 
Muslims.” 64 Of course, Mangal Singh had “no complaints against 
the superior officers.” He, however, “admitted that there were some 
cases in which action had been taken against the rank and file for 
neglect of their duty.” He demanded that “in the lower ranks of the 
police at least 50% should be recruited from Hindus and Sikhs.” 65 

The Punjab Government stated that restrictions were imposed on 
kirpans and swords because these “were frequently used in assault 
cases.” Discussing this issue Mangal Singh “contended that during 
the recent communal troubles- and in the communal riots there had been 
no case in which the kirpan had been used as a weapon for offence.” 
He, of course, “admitted that the kirpan was used in village cases in 
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private quarrels.” 89 Then, Mangal Singh referred “to the numerous 
blunders committed by the Punjab Government, e.g., return of the 
mosque, which had encouraged them.” He, of course, announced that 
“Sikhs were anxious to cooperate provided this dificulty over kirpans 
could be avoided and would not disapprove of the order about weapons 
if this difficulty could be got over.” He informed M.G. Hallett that 
his Committee had decided to observe a Kirpan Day either on 5 or 6 
December as a protest day. 87 M.G. Hallett sent a detailed account of 
his discussion with Mangal Singh to Sir Henry Craik, Home member, 
Governor-General's Executive Council. 68 On 6 December, 1935, Mangal 
Singh sent the following telegram from Lahore to Henry Craik in 
Delhi : “Strongly protest against maltreatment Master Tara Singh. 
Banning Kirpan is direct interference Sikh Religion.” 69 Thus the Sikhs 
had grievances against the Government. 

As the Khaksar leader was not an indifferent spectator during the 
Shahidganj agitation of 1935, he took up this issue just on the eve of 
a Khaksar meeting to be held at Delhi on 28-30 December, 1935. He 
was of opinion that the Shahidganj Mosque Movement was gaining 
strength day by day. Inayatullah claimed that as a result of the 
demonstration staged by the finest group of Khaksars hailing from 
Peshawar, the delegates assembled at Rawalpindi un: nimously elected 
Syed Pir Jamiat Ali Shah as the ‘Amir-i-Millat’ of the Shahidganj 
agitation. Referring to it Inaytaullah observed : “The Frontiner people 
have strength, they greatly influence the people of the Punjab and they 
are attracting the hearts of Indian Muslims. I am sure that if the 
people of the Frontier come under the banner of Khaksar movement, 
then the Muslims all over India will be united without any hesitation 
and the whole of India will be theirs.” 70 Inayatullah also observed in 
1935 : “The problem of Shahidganj mosque is such a religious matter 
for the Muslims that it is quite natural for them to get excited. And 
the Muslim who has no concern for it, he is not a Muslim in fact. The 
government has created a problem for itself by demolishing the mosque 
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under its supervision. This problem cannot be solved until the offender 
will be punished under the law. It is not proper for a government to 
cool off the emotions of the Muslims by its power of law, and the 
government which does not accept its fault cannot be called a strong 
government. Like all other Muslims the Khaksars hold the same 
position in this matter. In fact, the Khaksars cannot shut their eyes 
from any religious matter before them. At present the Delhi meeting 
of Khaksars and the Shahidganj problem are in our minds. The 
Khaksars of Peshawar may be excited by the sacrifices of Lahore 
Khaksars. I know from the reports received by me that they have 
done nothing to disturb ‘public peace’ and the Government cannot show 
a single case of their offence. But it is a shameful action on the part 
o f Government to Suppress a movement on the pretext of Shahidganj 
movement or Khaksar gatherings at Delhi.” 71 

The Shahidganj question had already ‘‘been brought on to a con- 
stitutional plane owing to the institution of action in the law courts 
and the injunction issued by the court prohibiting the Sikhs from 
demolishing the mosque.” 72 In spite of that the Muslims started a 
civil disobedience movement in Lahore on and from 26 January, 1936. 
This was led by one Maula Bakhsh, a person ordinarily of no con- 
sequence and who did not previously take any part in the agitation. 
At first, it drew title attention. But after few days it got “increasing 
support from the riff-raff.” It was, however, condemned by the 
“Muslims of any position and by the Muslim press.” This movement 
was conducted from the Badshahi Mosque of Lahore. The meetings 
were held there after the prayers and the Jathas were despatched from 
that place. Though the professed object of the Jathas was to enter and 
perform prayers in Shahidganj, yet the real object was “to keep the 
agitation alive, increase excitment and stir up feeling against Govern- 
ment.” 73 On 3 February, 1936, a party of police entered the Badshahi 
Mosque and arrested Maula Bakhsh. He was produced before the 
Court on 4 February and “ordered to sign a bond for good behaviour 
for one year, or go to prison in the alternative.” He, of course, pre- 
ferred to sign the bond, But immediately after his release he broke 
it and evaded arrest. In the meantime, one Yasub Hassan, also a man 
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of no consequence, became the successor of Maula Bakhsh. Appearing 
in the Badshahi Mosque he delivered an inflammatory speech urging 
upon the crowd to use violence against the police. Again, on 7 February, 
1936 Yasub Hassan made violent speeches during congregation at Friday 
prayers. According to the police report about 2000 people assembled 
there, but it was estimated at 10,000 people in the press reports. He 
had persuaded a large number of people to stay in the Mosque with the 
object of provoking an encounter between the police and the crowd of 
the Badshahi Mosque. Although at night the numbers dwindled, still 
several hundred remained inside the Mosque. 74 The question of 
entering the mosque in order to arrest the culprits was discussed at a 
very high level. The Gevernor of the Punjab and Boyd decided that 
it would be a mistake to enter the mosque at night which might lead to 
a violent fight between the police and the crowd. They were of opinion 
that “even if it had been possible to Scarry out the arrests, the potential 
consquences were too serious for this course to be taken without very 
careful examination.” 78 So the police were instructed not to enter the 
mosque “unless by the morning the crowd had dwindled to about, say, 
30, and the chances of a serious row, therefore, greatly reduced.” But 
in the morning of 8 February the number did not dwindle as expected 
before. Both Maula Bakhsh and Yasub Hassan, the two wanted men’ 
were still in the mosque with several hundred supporters and there 
was a possibility that the number would swell during the day time. 76 

To discuss this issue the Governor of the Punjab convened a 
conference of his officials in which they endorsed the decision 
of last night as correct. Further they decided to frustrate Yasub 
Hassan’s plan by avoiding any confrontation with his supporters. In 
the meantime they would try to arrest these two leaders and continue 
to deal with the Jathas emerging from the mosque. They thought 
that “in the absence of exciting causes, the civil disobedience movement 
itself should not last very long, and will be dealt with on the usual 
lines taken against such a movement.” 77 On 8 February, 1936, Sir 
Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, received information 
that the Ittihad-i-Millat Committee had decided to join the civil 
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disobedience movement. 78 H. Emerson thought that the events might 
develop in such a way that there would be no choice than to enter the 
mosque and to arrest these two persons however serious the conse- 
quences might be. He apprehened that “the deliberate defiance of 
authority may have serious effects on the situation generally as to leave 
us no choice in the matter.” He also pointed put another danger. 
The arresrof the Jathas outside the mosque (—This was done in Hira 
Mandi— ) might lead to a clash, if the excitement rose high. Keeping in 
view of the necessity of entering the' mosque, Boyd met the members of 
the Anjuman-l-Islamia who were in charge of the Badshahi Mosque. 
The Government were fully aware of the fact that the members of the 
Anjuman-i-Islama would not be able to do anything effective. It was 
done just to give them a chance. The Government, of course, posted 
plain clothes police, who attended the meetings in the mosque and 
kept watch on the important developments. 79 

On 11 February, 1936, Sir H D. Craik, member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive, sent a note to H. Emerson in which he gave a detailed 
account of his long talk with M.A. Jinnah on that day on the civil 
disobedience movement in Lahore. Jinnah expressed his willingness 
to visit Lahore with the goodwill of Government and proposed “to 
do his best to try to affect a settlement between the Muslims and 
Sikhs.” Jinnah also told Craik that “he does not wish to pose as a 
champion of the Muslims but to use his . personal influence with both 
communities (which he seems to think is considerable) to bring about 
better relations.” 80 Craik informed Jinnah that he had already con- 
sulted the Governor of the Punjab who had told him that he would 
welcome Jinnah’s visit to Lahore. The Governor also hoped that 
Jinnah would see him after his arrival in Lahore and assured Craik 
that the goodwill of the Punjab Government would be behind him. 
He, however, expected that Jinnah would not publicly criticise the 
actions or policy of Government. Jinnah replied that be would be 
glad to see the Governor, but he felt that it would be better not to 
visit him immediately “on his arrival at Lahore as this might give 
the impression that he was acting at the request of Government.” So 
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Jinnah preferred to meet his friends first, “but he undertook not to 
decide on any course of action before he has had an interview” with 
the Governor. 81 Craik also wrote that Jinnah had no detailed knowledge 
about the Shahidganj situation. He had informed Jinnah that the 
Sikh-Muslim dispute regarding Shahidganj had been brought on to “a 
constitutional plane owing to the institution of action in the law 
courts and the injunction issued by the court prohibiting the Sikhs from 
demolishing the mosque.” Moreover, Craik briefly explained to Jinnah 
the pattern of the civil disobedience movement started by a section of 
Muslims and showed Jinnah an article entitled ‘Blind Leaders of the 
Blind’ published on 8 February, 1936, in the Eastern Times, in which 
the agitation led by Maula Bakhsh was strongly condemned. He in- 
formed Jinnah that no responsible Muslim opinion was behind the 
movement. Jinnah was of opinion that “this was a most foolish 
campaign and that he would certainly do his best as soon as he arrived 
in Lahore to bring about its cessation.” 82 But neither Craik nor 
Jinnah knew that Maula Bakhsh and Yasub Hassan were both arrested 
inside the Mosque on 11 February, 1936. It was reported that Jinnah 
would discuss the matter with certain Sikhs who were in Delhi. 83 

On 17 February, 1936, Emerson sent a confidential note to Craik 
in which he stated that both Maula Bakhsh and Yasub Hassan “were 
prosecuted under substantive charges and sentenced to imprisonment.” 
Yasub Hassan was further “prosecuted on a charge of instigation to 
murder.” This particular charge arose out of violent speeches 
delivered by him against the police. 84 After the arrest of these two 
leaders, Inayatullah, President of the Ittihad-i- Millat, became the 
dictator and took shelter in the Badshahi Mosque. A warrant was issued 
against him. In spite of that it was not executed as the Government 
deliberately refrained from arresting people inside the mosque. It was 
reported that every day Inayatullah urged upon the people to stay all 
night inside the mosque and thus protect him from arrest. At least 
30 persons or more always remained in the mosque. Inayatullah con- 
sistently roused up feeiing against the police although the tone and 
temper of his speech was not as violent as those of Yasub Hassan. 
Inayatullah said in his speech that the entry of the police into the 
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mosque would be an act of desecration and they would be “responsible 
for the consequences of their presence in the mosque.” 85 On 15 
February a constable in plain clothes was severly assaulted by them 
inside the mosque and then he was turned out. The Government filed 
a case against two known assailants. But no arrest was made as they 
were in the mosque. 89 

On 15 February, 1936, K.L. Gauba arrived in Lahore and visited 
the Badshahi Mosque twice. The Punjab Government suspected that 
Inayatullah would pursue a line as would enable him to take the 
opportunity of negotiating with the Government “regarding the 
abandonment of the civil disobedience movement, and to make 
it conditional on the release of prisioners, withdrawal of cases, etc.” 
Gauba might have “encouraged this view.” In a letter to F.H. 
Puckle, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, dated 15 February, 
1936, Gauba suggested that after the suspension of the civil disobe- 
dience the Government must not arrest anyone so that “Mr. Jinnah 
might be able to pursue his mission of peace in the calmest 
possible atmosphere.” 87 In this way an attempt was made to withdraw 
the warrant issued against Inayatullah. Addressing a Friday 
prayer assembly in the mosque on 14 February, 1936, Inayatullah 
observed : “besides the demand that the Muslim public of the Punjab 
had been making for considerable time past in connection with the 
Shahidganj, there were further demands now to be acceded by Govern- 
ment before a compromise could be effected. In them, he included 
a demand for the release of prisoners who were convicted in connec- 
tion with the civil disobedience, and also a demand for holding an 
enquiry into the conduct of the police on their going into the mosque 
with their shoes on and thus desecrating it.” 88 Gauba had said at a 
meeting in the mosque on 15 February that it would be difficult for 
the Government to refuse Jinnah’s just demands, because it knew that 
Jinnah was backed by 8 crores of Muslims. It was thus clear that 
Inayatullah and his friends would utilize Jinnah’s visit to Lahore to 
realize their objects. They were not at all concerned about a settlement 
with the Sikhs. They thought of saving their own skin only. 39 

The Punjab Government was prepared to take a liberal view of 
the question of recent prisoners, if there was complete agreement 
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between the Muslims and the Sikhs, and the civil disobedience movement 
suspended or pursued on constitutional lines. 80 But the Governor of 
the Punjab observed : “The danger, as I see it, is that Jinnah may get 
on to the wrong lines, owing to wrong impressions being given to 
him unconsciously by Gauba.” 81 

On 15 February, 1936, Inayatullah had convened a public meeting 
inside the mosque which was attended by about 1000 Muslims. Inayat- 
ullah stated that in accordance with the decision of a meeting held in 
the mosque on 14 February a telegram had been sent to Jinnah 
requesting him “to come to Lahore and to give them the right lead in 
the matter of the Sahidganj agitation.” Thus they fully relied on 
Jinnah. But a section of Lahore Muslims, who were opposed to the 
settlement of the Shahidganj tangle, informed Jinnah that it would be 
unwise for him to visit Lahore as “the people would not listen to him 
and avail of his services.” But Inayatullah “refuted that there was any 
difference amongst the Muslims of Lahore aDd that there were not two 
opinions regarding the leadership of Mr. Jinnah.” 88 He also informed 
the audience that Gauba was going to Delhi to expose the role of the 
mischief mongers of Lahore and to request Jinnah to visit Lahore. Then, 
Inayatullah moved a resolution to the effect that the Muslims belonging 
to different walks of life would accord a befitting reception to Jinnah 
on 21 February on his arrival to Lahore and the route to Shahi Mosque 
would be decorated “in honour of the biggest leader” and no batch of 
civil resisters would be sent out on that day. This resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 83 

Inayatullah informed the audience that Jinnah would address the 
public meeting only after the release of Maulana Zaffar Ali Khan, 
Yasub Hassan, Maula Bakhsh and other internees and Inayatullah 
himself would not leave the mosque “unless all demands of the Muslims 
were fulfilled.” 84 Inayatullah also pointed out that “after acquiring 
victory in the present struggle the Muslim Young Party were destined 
to launch another agitation that all shrines, mosques and estates attached 
to them, should be placed under an up-to-date managing committee 
consisting of Mr. Gauba, the speaker himself, Yasub-ul-Hassan, Maula 
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Bakhsh and other youngmen of their calibre.” 95 But it was mentioned 
in an official note that confidence in Inayatullah had diminished 
and ‘‘the people did not evince as much enthusiasm as they had 
exhibited on the previous occasion.” 86 

On 16 February, 1936, Gauba wrote another letter to Puckle in 
which he stated that a resolution had been adopted in a meeting held' 
inside the mosque on that day to the effect that civil disobedience 
would be suspended on and from Friday, the 2 1st February. It was 
also decided that the situation would be handed over to Jinnah when 
he would arrive in Lahore on that day. 97 On 17 February, 1936, Puckle 
sent a reply to Gauba in which he observed that the resolution only 
said that no Jatha would be sent out on 21 February and it did imply 
that Jathas would be sent out thereafter. Puckle wrote thus : ‘‘In so 

far as the suspension of this movement might assist Mr. Jinnah in his 
efforts to reach a settlement between Muslims and Sikhs, it is to be 
welcome, and if there is a complete settlement between the communities 
of the whole Shahidganj dispute the ground would then be clear for 
Government to adopt a liberal attitude, as indeed it has always been 
prepared to do, except of course as regards persons guilty of violence. 
But if there is no settlement of the Shahidganj dispute, this question 
will not arise, and I hope that no sort of inducement has been held out 
to any of those concerned in the civil disobedience movement about 
remission of sentences or stay of proceedings.” 98 

On 19 February, 1936, Craik wrote to Emerson that he had 
discussed the aspects of the Shahidganj question with Jinnah on that 
day and urged upon him to settle the dispute between the Muslims and 
the Sikhs. Jinnah assured him that he would try his best to realize this 
object. .Jinnah, of course, gave him an impression that ‘‘he was not 
very sanguine of success owing to the diffiiculty of getting the Sikhs to 
take a moderate view.” Anyway, if Jinnah failled to realize this object 
he would try “to bring about better relations between Government and 
Muslims.” 99 Craik also wrote that Inayatullah was not ‘a real leader’ 
because he had no backing from responsible and sober sections of 
Muslims. He could push himself into a position of prominence owing 
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to an unfortunate situation arising out of the civil disobedience. Craik 
informed Emerson : “Jinnah also impressed on me that should the 
stage be reached when he tries to secure better relations between 
Government and the Muslims, he will insist as an essential condition on 
the complete abandonment of violent or unconstitutional methods and 
on the maintenance of law and order. He was very emphatic about 
this. He was also emphatic in his assertions that he desired to work in 
co-operation and with the good-will of Government. ...I sincerely hope 
that you will not fmd his visit embarrassing in any way. I believe his 
motives to be quite genuine, and he is of course singularly free from 
any tinge of relgious fanaticism.” 100 

Explaining the attitude of the Punjab Government to this civil 
disobedience movement, Emerson wrote a letter to Lord Willingdon on 
20 February, 1936. He stated that in order to make the task easier for 
Jinnah during the past ten days the Punjab Government were refrained 
from arresting the culprits inside the Badshabi Mosque. Emerson felt 
that in spite of his sincere efforts Jinnah would not be able to settle the 
matter with the Sikhs and then Jinnah would certainly press for 
securing “an amnesty for the Muslims engaged in the present civil 
disobedience movement.” But Emerson and his officials were of opinion 
that “an amnesty cannot possibly be given apart from a general settle- 
ment of the whole question between Muslims and Sikhs.” If the 
Government agreed to the proposal of Jinnah then both the Sikhs and 
the Muslims would create greater trouble for the Government. In that 
case neither Jinnah nor any one else would be able “to restrain 
irresponsible persons who started a new civil disobedience movement, 
and the hope of an amnesty would encourage volunteers.” 101 Moreover, 
it would not be possible to withdraw warrants on those persons who had 
assaulted a constable and on Inayatullah who had been evading arrest 
by taking shelter in the Badshahi Mosque “without stultifying ourselves 
and bringing the Administration into contempt.” Emerson, however, 
assured Wellingdon that “if Jinnah sees me, as I hope he will, I shall, 
of course, be as sympathetic as possible; and, even though Government 
are unable to grant his requests, I will do my best to convince him of 
the difficulties.” 102 Emerson observed that at present the civil disobe- 
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dience movement gave little trouble or anxiety to the Government. 
There was a possibility that this movement “would peter out within a 
few days.” But the proposed visit of Jinnah to Lahore might have 
given a fruther lease of life to the movement, although in the absence of 
untoward events it would continue for a very brief period. Emerson was 
of the opinion that “failing a general settlement between Muslims and 
Sikhs, it would be a grave mistake to attempt to buy off the movement 
by concessions, which will only cause more trouble later.” 103 Thus the 
Governor of the Punjab was opposed to the idea of giving any 
concession to the leaders of the movement. It was reported that 
by 20 February, 1936, the movement lost its ground due to the lack 
of popular support. 104 

After this the Khaksars did not take much interest in the Shahid- 
ganj mosque agitation, although they often referred to it to glorify their 
role in the movement. Addressing the Khaksars at the Gujrat camp 
on 10 August, 1936, Inayatullah said: “We, the Khaksars, were mentally 
injured by the tragedy of Shahidganj Mosque. We cannot forget it. We 
have made a great sacrifice for this cause. Four Khaksars have been 
killed in the Shahidganj Mosque Movement. We have tried to release 
about 250 arrested people. We gave medical aid to 300 injured people 
of this movement. We have buried 20 dead bodies killed during the 
movement. We have organized mass prayer in the Lahore Mosque 
when martial law was imposed there. In short, we have done what was 
possible for us and we will do in future according to our capaicity. 
Remember it, as soon as you will join the Khaksar movement and organ- 
ize one million uniformed ‘Sepahis’, you will be victorious.” 105 Thus 
Inayatullah played ah active part in the Shahidganj agitation and claim- 
ed that four Khaksars lost their lives for the cause of the Shahidganj 
mosque. Nevertheless, after the Shahidganj agitation of 1935-36 the 
Khaksars did not take up this issue as one of the important items of 
the Khaksar programme, though the Punjab Government always expre- 
ssed its apprehension that the participation of the Khaksars in the 
Shahidganj agitation might seriously disturb law and order situation of 
the province. 108 
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Butin 1937 the Muslim League tried to utilize the Shahidganj 
question to extend its sphere of influence in the Punjab as well as 
to pressurize Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, to accept 
the League leadership of that province. To pacify the Muslim mind 
agitated over the Shahidganj mosque Sir Sikandar also cpnsiderd 
it the easiest way to come to an understanding with the league. This 
was one of the reasons for which the Sikandar Jinnah Pact was 
concluded on 14 October, 1937. 107 Then, the Muslim League did 
not embarrass the Punjab Government by directing the Shahidganj 
agitation against it, though they carefully nursed Muslim sentiment 
roused up around this issue. The Muslim League took up British, 
Government as the villain of the piece. This was quite clear in the 
following resolution adopted by the League at its 25th Session held 
at Lucknow from 15 to 18 October, 1937 : “This Session of the All- 
India Muslim League condemns the wanton demolition of the Shahid- 
ganj Mosque at Lahore as a most intolerable interference with the law of 
Islam and, in view of the fact that this demolition was carried on in 
broad daylight under the protection of British troops and British guns, 
calls upon the Brittsh Government to restore the mosque to its origi- 
nal condition and, thus avoid the inevitable conflict between Muslims of 
India and the British Government whose representative in the Pro- 
vince has failed to perform his elementary duty of protecting an admit- 
tedly Muslim mosque.” 108 

In spite of this arrangement the agitation took a new turn towards 
the close of 1937, especially when the Shahidganj mosque suit was in its 
final stage. Just at the moment the Ahrar party, which was so long 
dissociated from this agitation, started an agitation for the restoration 
of the Shahidganj mosque to the Muslims. Defying the Governor’s orders 
they decided to march upon the mosque and to organize the civil dis- 
obedience movement to break laws. The movement led by the Ahrar 
party gathered momentum when in January 1938 the Court again deci- 
ded the suit in favour of the Sikhs, it was reported that “by the end 
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of January 1938, 200 Ahrar volunteers were arrested and 158 were in 
jail.” 109 But with the arrival of. volunteers from Delhi and the North-West 
Frontier Province to offer themselves for arrest, the number of arrested 
Ahrars swelled to 1000. Thus the Shahidganj agitation in 1938 serious- 
ly threatened the law and order situation of the province. 110 The situa- 
tion developed into a great political crisis when a Muslim Member of 
the Punjab Assembly “gave notice of a bill to apply the Muslim law 
with retrospective effect to all buildings which had ever been mosques” 
and twenty four Muslim Members of the Unionist Party joined him. 
The Sikhs might have been dispossessed of the Shahidganj mosque and it 
might have beeb delivered to the Muslims if this bill was enacted into 
law. Realizing the gravity of the situation the Governor of the Punjab, 
in consultation with his Ministers, used his discretionary powers and 
did not allow to introduce the bill. Thus a great crisis was averted. 
There was no doubt that both the Muslim League and the Unionist 
Ministry derived benefit from the Shahidganj agitation. The League 
got a scope to publicize that the Punjab was a League-ruled province. 
On the other hand the Unionist Ministry led by Sir Sikandar was saved 
from the danger of League offensive. At that time Sir Sikander could 
not expect greater victory than this. 111 As the Ahrars and the Khaksars 
were opposed to each other, the Khaksars remained aloof from the agita- 
tion led by the Ahrars in 1938. 

A section of the Muslim League leaders demanded that for bridging 
the gulf separating the Leage and the Congress, the initiative must be 
taken by the Congress for acting as the mediator in the Sikh-Muslim 
disputes that cropped up centering round the Shahidganj question. 113 
The Punjab High Court had already issued an Interim order “prohi- 
biting the Sikhs from erecting any building on the site of the so-called 
mosque.” But the Shahidganj question was referred to the Privy Coun- 
cil. It was expected that very soon the judgment of the Privy Council 
in the Shahidganj case would be published. On 22 April, 1940, H. D. 
Craik, Governor, of the Punjab, expressed apprehension that its publi- 
cation would not only terminate the interim order of the Punjab High 
Court, it would also encourage the Sikhs to erect new structures in 
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Shahidganj. Discussing it H.D. Craik wrote thus : “This may lead to 
a revival of the intense feeling caused by the Shahidganj controversy two 
years ago and the Khaksars may find in this tension an opportunity for 
making a bid for Muslim sympathy by leaping attacks on the Sikhs. If 
civil disobedience is also started in the near future and terrorism revives, 
Sikandar added, the Punjab might soon become an armed camp, and he 
even hinted at the possibility of Martial Law.” 113 Thus the Punjab 
Government could not remain indifferent to the Shahidganj and civil 
disobedience issues. 

At last, on 2 May, 1940, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil dismissed an appeal relating to the Shahidganj Mosque. The main 
contention of the appellants was that the right of any Muslim to use a 
mosque for purposes of devotion was an individual right like the right 
to use a private road and that infant appellants, though born 100 years 
after the building had been possessed by the Sikhs, had the right to 
resort to it for the purpose of prayer. But Sir George Bankin, delivering 
judgment rejected this contention. And the appeal was dismissed with 
costs. Thus the judgment went in favour of the Sikhs. 114 

It may be mentioned here that in March 1940 the Khaksar leader 
declared that the Khasksar movement, though religious in character, was 
essentially non-political and non-communal. Hence it did not take any 
part in the following agitations : (a) Shahidganj Agitation, (b) Manzil 
Gah Agitation, (c) Shiva Mandir Agitation, (d) Jaipur Mosque Agit- 
ation, and (e) Hyderabad Deccan Arya Agitation. 116 It is clear from 
this statement that the Khaksars dissociated themselves from the 
Shahidganj agitatibn in 1940. Nevertheless, the Punjab Government 
could not rely on this statement. Therefore, they made adequate pre- 
parations to keep the Khaksars at a distance. Anyway, after the publi- 
cation of the judgment of the Privy Council the Shahidganj agitation 
receded to the background. 
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Truth About Gurdwara Shahid Ganj Affair 

A Statement by the Secretary, Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar 

As a good deal of misleading propaganda has been carried on by 
a section of the Muslims in the press and on the platform, and, as 
even official publicity, for one reason or another, is not free from 
wrong statements which prejudice the case of the Sikhs concerning the 
events of the present Shahid Ganj affair, the S.G.P.C. deems it 
necessary to issue the following statement regarding the history of the 
Gurdwara and the recent events. 

The Gurdwara Shahid Ganj commemorates the martyrdom of 
numerous Sikh martyrs, both men and women, in the middle of the 
18th century, most prominent among them being noble and saintly Bhai 
Taru Singh, Bhai Mani Singh, Bhai Subeg Singh, Bhai Subaj Singh, 
and Mata Basant Kaur, the steadfast and devoted Sikhs, who for 
their religion allowed themselves to be cut away limb by limb, had 
their scalps scraped off, were broken on the wheel, unflinchingly bore 
the sight of their children being hacked to pieces and underwent many 
untold sufferings. The place has been a source of inspiration to the 
Sikhs all these years and has become inseparably bound up with Sikh 
religion and history, so much so that every morning and evening, 
Sikhs, men and women, when they stand in prayer before their God, 
they name and recall to mind these noble souls, their meekness, their 
faith and their fortitude, and draw life-giving inspiration from their 
martyrdom. Therefore the place possesses a most sacred character 
in the eyes of the Sikhs. According to official records Sayad Alam 
Shah, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Lahore, writes in his report 
dated 1 1th July, 1883, ‘'under the order of his officer, Nawab Mir 
Mannu Khan, Subedar of Lahore, had been deputed for the destruc- 
tion of the Sikhs and as in these days Sikhism had just come into being 
he had issued an order that any Sikh who was found should be be- 
headed, his head kept near the said mosque and when the heads were 
collected he used to get them burried.” Syad Muhamad Latif in his 
History of the Panjab (page 221) gives a graphic picture of these 
atrocities committed by Mir Mannu on the Sikhs and writes, “He 
then stationed detachments of troops in all parts infested by the 
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Sikhs with stringent orders to shave their heads and beards whenever 
they might be found ... Mir Mannu issued strict orders to the hill rajas 
to sieze the Sikhs and send them in irons to Lahore. These orders 
were obeyed and hundreds of Sikhs were brought daily to Lahore and 
butchered at the Nakhas or Shahid Ganj outside the Delhi Gate in 
sight of multitudes of spectators. The young Mannu became an 
irreconcilable foe of the Sikhs and was determined to extirpate the 
nation.” This Mir Mannu Khan had built the alleged mosque or, 
correctly speaking, the Qazis Court, where Sikhs were condemned. 
When the Sikhs came into power they naturally treated this area as 
sacred and built a Gurdwara here as a monument to those martyrs. 

A brief account of the history of Shahid Ganj Gurdwara compiled 
from the judicial records and issued officially by the Punjab Govern- 
ment sums up the historical and legal aspect and is given below in full :- 
The Shahid Ganj Gurdwara 

A brief account of its history compiled from Judicial record : 

1. The Gurdwara is situated in the Landa Bazar about midway 
between the Railway Station and the Delhi Gate of Lahore city. It 
occupies a considerable area of which the greater part is covered by a 
number of buildings, of no great age, erected by the Sikhs after the 
collapse of an old Moghal Hamam sometime during the first half of 
the last century. At the extreme east end of the site is an older 
building, originally built as a Masjid by some Moghal Governor of 
Lahore, probably, about 250 years ago. It is this building which the 
Sikhs are now demolishing. 

2. Towards the end of the Moghal Rule in Lahore the Governors 
of the City used it as a Hall of Justice the... buildings which then occu- 
pied the site of the Gurdwara, and in them a number of Sikhs were 
condemned to death and executed. It is from these executions that 
the Gurdwara has its name. When the Sikhs of the Bhangi Misal drove 
the Muslim Rulers from Lahore, they took possession of the Hamam 
and Masjid, and dedicated them to the memory of the executed Sikhs 
whom they held to be martyrs. Maharaja Ranjit Singh continued 
this use of the place. After the beginning of British Rule Various 
Muslims made claims to the Masjid in the civil, criminal and settle- 
ment courts, but were nowhere successful, and the Sikhs remained in 
undisturbed occupation of all the buildings, using the Masjid for such 
purposes as they thought proper, for example, Sayad Alam Shah, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, reporting in 1883 to his superior officers, after 
inspecting the Gurdwara, wrote “that of the Masjid- one-third was 
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used as a Dharamsala, one-third as a hangar and one-third as a shed 
for the storage of Bhoosa 

3. The last Judicial pronouncement about the Masjid is that of 
the Sikh Gurdwara Tribunal who gave their decision as recently as 
1930. There were before the Tribunal claims presented by the Mahant 
who was in possession, the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Com- 
mittee and the Anjuman-i-Islamia who claimed the Masjid only. The 
Tribunal in dismissing the claim of the Anjuman employed the follow- 
ing words : — 

“As regards case No : 1283 brought by the Anjuman-i-Islamia, 

I am of opinion that they have been evidently flogging a dead horse. 
The Mosque since long ceased to serve as a sacred place. Its con- 
version to private use was established since before 1852 and has been 
abundantly proved ...” 

The Anjuman could, in appeal to the High Court, have contested 
the finding of the Tribunal, but did not do so, and the finding of the 
Tribunal is final. 

4. In face of these legal decisions in favour of the Sikhs, it was 
not possible for the Punjab Government to make use of Sec. 295, 
Indian Penal Code, against the persons responsible for the demolition 
of Masjid. 

Besides this the Punjab Government has also issued the following 
memorandum embodying the opinion of the Law officers of the 
Government of India : — 

Opinion of the Law officers of the Government of India 

' Section 295 of the Indian Penal Code relates to destruction or 
defilement of — 

(1) place of worship or 

(2) object held sacred. 

It must be the contention of Muslims that although there may 
have been no worship in recent years, yet a place once used for 
worship forever retains its sacred character. 

The judgment to which Anjuman-i-Islamia was a party, held — 

“The mosque has since long ceased to serve as a sacred place. 
Its conversion to private use was established since long before 1852, 
etc.” This taken with the facts that for 150 and 170 years Sikhs have 
been using the place for their sacred and secular purposes (including 
its use as a latrine for a number of years) ought to suffice in a criminal 
court for acquittal of the accused. 

The acquiscence of Muslims to use the place for secular purposes 
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has been so long that they ought to be out of Court in a criminal 
prosecution of Sikhs. 

The second ingredient-of Section 295— is the “intention of insulting.” 

In Jan Mohammad versus Narain Dass (3 A.W.N. 39. certain 
Hindus had removed some old building materials from a mosque which 
was in a rotten condition, and to which no one had any particular 
claim. High Court held that in acting as they did, the Hindus had no 
intention of insulting Muslims. While in that case there was no 
evidence either, to show that Hindus had knowledge that Muslims 
would feel insulted, in the present case it may be said that Sikhs know, 
now at any rate, that Muslim feelings will be wounded. But the 
findings of Civil Courts make it clear that Sikhs are ‘bonafides’ ex- 
ercising their legal rights to a place which has been treated as secular ; 
for over a century. In our opinion, a prosecution of ’Sikhs under ‘ 
Section 295, I P.C., can not succeed. 

In view of all this no sane person can question the Sikhs’ absolute 
and unqualified ownership and possession of the whole of this property 
and other unfettered right to the use of the same. 

In order to properly appreciate the recent happenings, one should 
go back a number of years when before the enactment of the Gurdwara 
Legislation a line of Mahants w'ere in possession of the Gurdwara. and 
its property. The act gave the Shahid Ganj Gurdwara to the Lahore 
Gurdwara Committee but there was prolonged litigation regarding the 
property attached to the Gurdwara It was in March 1935 that the 
possession of the property including the alleged mosque passed into 
the hands of the aforesaid committee. The alleged mosque had been 
for long in neglected and ruinous condition. Recently ,the work of 
demolition of a part of the alleged mosque was taken in hand as it was 
dangerously dilapidated. At that time a Sikh named [Mela Singh] was 
killed by the sudden collapse of masonry. Here it may be incidentally 
mentioned that some years back during the mahant rigime some Muslim 
papers referring to the ruined condition of the structure and the ob- 
jectionable use to which it was being put by the tenants, some of 
whom were Muslims, suggested to the then incumbents of the Gurdwara 
to demolish the alleged -mosque. By a strange freak of human nature 1 , 
those very persons and papers thought it fit to sieze upon this oppor- 
tunity to excite their ignorant co-religionists and start an agitation 
against demolition, and went to the astounding limit of raising the 
cry for the surrender by the Sikhs of this part of the Gurdwara property 
to the Muslims. We are fully cognisant of the fact that saner section 
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of the Muslim community considers the present agitation as cloaked 
exploitation of religious sentiments by ambitious demagogues with their 
eyes on the coming elections. His Excellency, the Governor of the 
Punjab very rightly diagonised the genesis of the present trouble when 
in his address to the members of the Punjab Legislative Council, he 
said, “In this connection I would lay great stress on the fact that this 
is no time or occasion for parties or individuals to seek to make politi- 
cal capital for their own ends. The situation would be easier than it 
is at present if every one had borne this necessity in view. I wish to 
make it quite clear that Government regards any manoeuvres of this 
kind with abhorrence and I ask you to give your unqualified support 
to the attitude of Government in this respect.” 

The inevitable result to their inflammatory propaganda was unruly 
and rowdy demonstrations by Muslim crowds in front of the Gurdwara. 
They harassed and insulted the Sikh worhippers. The hooliganism 
went on for some days and on July 3rd the City Magistrate, Lahore, 
had to issue a warning letter to the members of the various Muslim 
sub-committees formed to carry on this agitation. He said, “that there 
have been during the last three or four days demonstrations on the 
road in front of the Gurdwara. Bands of irresponsible persons collect 
and engage in making and receiving challenges. They also move about 
in small processions at all hours of the day and night in other parts of 
the city raising slogans of a provocative character. Such a situation”, 
he adds, “is detrimental to the safety of the public, and cannot be 
allowed to continue. Use of force has, so far, been avoided in the 
hope that better counsels would prevail and that responsible persons 
would use their influence to keep the others in check, but matters have 
not improved.” The City Magistrate further adds that “the District 
Magistrate has decided that no demonstration would be allowed in 
any part of the city, particularly near the Gurdwara and that if res- 
ponsible sections feel helpless in the matter, the District Magistrate 
would be constrained to permit the use of force.” 

On the 4th July, Maulana Zafar Ali, Sayyed Habib and other 
leaders of Muslim agitation saw the Akali Leaders and as a result of 
the conversations assured the Sikhs to stop all demonstrations in order 
to create a calm atmosphere for proper deliberations. The Sikh leaders, 
however, to their utter amazement found on the day following, 5th July, 
Friday, the aforenamed gentlemen leading a huge Muslim crowd to the 
Shahid Ganj Gurdwara. Exaggerated and eulogistic account of this 
crowd appeared in the Zemindar, the paper of Maulana Zafifar Ali 
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under the caption, “The Gurdwara Shahid Ganj in the siege of oneMac 
of believers in the one God.” The crowd was stopped by the police near 
the Gurdwara and in their attempt to drive them back, the police was 
attacked with brickbats, and one Head Constable was wounded. There 
were also stray assaults on the Sikhs, and the Military were called out. 

His Excellency the Governor arrived on 6th July and met Muslim 
and Sikh deputations to discuss the situation with them. The Sikh 
deputation explained to His Excellency the history of the institution, 
the legal position and the sanctity it possesses for the Sikhs. They 
told His Excellency that heretofore the alleged mosque had been pre- 
served as an historic relic, that the portion which had been pulled down 
was dismantled because it was in a dangerous condition, but the recent 
conduct of the Muslim mob had made it difficult for the Sikhs to yield 
to their threats and let the building stand. The deputation made it 
clear that till then they had no intention of immediate demolition and 
proposed to wait till the decision of the Executive Committee of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee which was to meet on 
the morning of the 8th July. They added that this was not to be 
represented as an assurance. 

On the next day the 7th July in the evening, news got round of 
the murder of a Sikh by Muslim rioters. This exasperated the Sikhs 
in the Gurdwara who without waiting for the meeting of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, began to demolish the structure 
in the early hours of the morning of 8th July. The authorities drew 
a cordon of military and police round the Gurdwara and stopped all 
ingress. Then began a series of stray murderous assaults on peaceful 
innocent and unsuspecting Sikhs. Two of these assaults proved fatal, 
one of the killed being a Sikh police constable. The District Magis- 
trate issued the curfew order, warning that persons committing 
murderous assaults or arson would be fired at. Censorship was imposed 
on the press. Strong police guards were posted. These measures had 
a salutary effect and the situation was well under control. 

Then began a series of Government communiques. In the first 
dated 8th published on the 9th, the Government explained the immediate 

circumstances leading to the demolition of the alleged mosque but 

added, “that the Government deeply regretted that the Sikhs should 
have thought first to act in a precipitate manner, thus ruining all 
chances of a settlement and creating a very critical situation.” In the 
communique of the 9th, Government said that .no legal action could 
be taken to prevent the Sikhs from carrying out the demolition, but 
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the Government made it clear to the Sikhs that moral responsibility 
would rest with them, and that the Government did their utmost to 
restrain the Sikhs from action of the most provocative nature... 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the Government throughout 
have regarded the demolition as provocative and dangerous in the 
extreme and that they hold the persons responsible for it as morally 
responsible for any results that may follow.” In the communique 
dated 10th, Government said that they pointed out to the Sikhs on 
the 6th July that they recognised the force of their legal position 
and the Sikhs’ determination not to forego their rights but “demoli- 
tion would in the present state of feeling give great offence to another 
community, would produce a grave situation in Lahore itself, would 
probably have reactions in the province generally, would embitter rela- 
tions between the communities and have effects which it would be 
difficult to remove. They would accept a very grave responsibility if 
they did something which might easily plunge the province into dis- 
order.” Close upon this, followed the announcement of the decision 
of the Punjab Government to restore to the Muslim community, before 
1st January, 1936, the building of the District and Sessions Judges’s 
Court or the former Shah Charag Mosque in recognition of the great 
restraint exercised by the Muslim community outside Lahore in general 
and the Muslims of Lahore in particular.” 

The foregoing extracts from the Government communiques show 
that the Government was stressing the great restraint displayed by the 
Muslims of Lahore and the moral responsibility of the Sikhs in-creating 
a critical situation liable to plunge the country into disorder. The great 
restraint of the Muslims of Lahore is evident from the account given 
above in this statement of the violent demonstrations, stray assaults and 
murderous attacks by the Muslim mob, which compelled the Govern- 
ment to promulgate the curfew order and the firing warning, impose 
censorship on the press, ban public meetings and processions and take 
other similar measures, and again within two days of the compliment 
paid to the Muslim restraint the Government had to extern four 
prominent leaders of the agitation and in the externment order Govern- 
ment had to cancel' its certificate by publicly declaring that, “intemperate 
speeches were being made by these leaders containing deliberate repeti- 
tion of false statements which they knew to be false and that they were 
deliberately trying to create mischief.” 

It is also very significant that uptil then and not even after that 
has the Government said a word to acknowledge the marvellous self- 
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control and discipline displayed by the Sikhs throughout in the face of 
the persistent provocations, assaults and murders. 

As regards the moral responsibility of the Sikhs it will suffice to 
reproduce in extenso the comments of the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

Legal Versus Moral Responsibility 

India is a land of surprises but we believe some of the principles 
laid down in the communique issued by the Punjab Government and 
the telegraphic communication issued by the same Government to all 
Commissioners and the Deputy Commissioners throughout the province 
will be read with amazement by all. In the communique the Govern- 
ment has assumed an apologetic attitude so far as the Moslem commu- 
nity is concerned and has laid the blame for the trouble on the Sikhs. 
It is admitted in the communique that the Sikhs have the legal right to 
do what they are doing or have done in regard to the property wrongly 
stated to be a mosque. One supposes that if the Sikhs had the legal 
right to do it no question arises as to their “moral responsibility” for 
having done it. The Government is no judge of moral apart from 
legal responsibility. Its business is to uphold the law and to punish the 
law breakers. Nothing could be more dangerous to society than the 
assumption that the Government has the right to pronounce on the 
moral responsibility of the perfectly lawful acts of an individual or 
individuals. It is an elementary juridical principle that law and morality 
should not be mixed up in the interpretation or execution of law. The 
principle is not only sound in law but in commonsense also. Once the 
law courts or the Government begin to approve or disapprove the 
conduct of people not on legal but on moral grounds there is no 
knowing how far they will go. A state of terrible confusion will arise. 
If the Government condemns an act otherwise lawful simply because 
it is, in its opinion, improper or unmoral, the reign of law will come 
to an end. The character of the State and the Government will 
undergo a revolutionary change and society will be governed not by 
laws that are known and knowable but by extra-legal ipse dixit or 
maxims in regard to which there may be diversity of opinion and 
which in the last resort have none of the character of definiteness 
associated with law. 

These principles are so universally accepted that it would appear to 
be pedantry on our part to dilate on them. But the Punjab Government 
has departed from these well-known principles in the two documents 
to which we have referred. “As regards the legal position,” so runs a 
part of the telegram issued by the Punjab Government to all Commissi- 
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oners and Deputy Commissioners throughout the province, “the Govern- 
ment was definitely advised that section 295 I.P.C. was not to be taken to 
prevent the Sikhs from carrying out demolition but Government made 
it perfectly clear to them that the moral responsibility of the trouble 
would rest with them and<did their utmost to restrain them from action 
of the most provocative nature.” 

For the first time we believe it has been seriously propounded in 
an authoritative statement issued by the Government that though the 
law may be on the side of the individuals the Government reserves 
to itself the right to pronounce on the moral responsibility of the- 
exercise of the legal right. The principle as applied to the particular 
case is specially dangerous as it cannot be said that the act of the Sikhs 
is of such a character that it carries on the face of it the strong moral 
disapproval of all. If the Sikhs are legally entitled to do what they have 
done, no question of moral responsibility can arise. 

But what is far more dangerous is the Government’s attempt to 
make the Sikhs responsible for the consequences of the exercise of their 
legal right. If the Mohamedans are disposed to prevent the Sikhs from 
exercising their legal right, it is they who are to be held guilty under the 
law and Government’s legal duty is to protect the exercise of the legal 
right against all persons who will prevent the exercising of it. The 
property in dispute having been adjudicated to belong to the Sikhs by 
the highest tribunal in the province, the Moslems are clearly in the 
wrong in attempt to nullify Jhat adjudication by force. Such an attempt 
on their part demands drastfc action on the part of the Government. 
It is regrettable that the Government should, instead of condemning the 
unlawful and violent attempt of the Moslem, condem the Sikhs for 
having given provocation to the Moslems to break the law. 

It is difficult to conceive of more unfortunate expression of opinion 
of Government, for it is calculated to encourage lawlessness on the part 
of the Muslims who may legitimately consider that the resistance of the 
Sikhs to the effort at taking possession of the property by force has 
the moral disapproval of no less a body than the Government. The 
position is unfortunate not only in regard to this particular case. It is 
likely to have a serious reaction on the respect that the law and the legal 
decision should inspire. 

Does the Government in case of dispute between labour and capital, 
when for instance a strike has taken -place, make the employers morally 
responsible for the distrubance that may created by the workers ? Does 
not the Government maintain a strictly legal position by affording pro- 
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tection to legal rights and refusing to enter into the question whether 
the employers were morally responsible for the strike and its consequent 
disturbance Or blood-shed ? 

It will appear from the judgement of the High Court published in 
another column that the dispute in its origin had nothing communal in 
it. It was a purely civil dispute relating to property. If decision of law 
courts are to be disturbed in this manner by lawbreakers and if the 
latter are led to believe that the other party was in the wrong despite the 
legal decision in their favour, one may very well be full of misgivings as 
to the furture administration ©f the country whether it be by a Swaraj 
or pseudo-Swaraj Goverment. [Amrit Bazar Patrilca ] 

On the same subject the Advance of Calcutta under the caption of 
Physical Challenge to Law expresses its emphetic opinions :- 

The situation at Lahore and attitude of the Punjab Government 
in regard to it are equally difficult to understand. We have gone care- 
fully through the Press communique which was issued on July 9 as well 
as the telegram which according to an Associated Press report has been 
issued to all Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners of the Province. 
The situation that has been allowed to develop at Shahidganj Gurdwara 
is fraught with dangerous possibilities, and we share with the Govern- 
ment the belief that “with a little goodwill and patience a solution could 
have been reached honourable to the parties which would not have 
prejudiced by any way the legal rights of the Sikhs.” But the goodwill 
is evidently lacking though we need not be too anxious as to why it is 
so. With the lack of goodwill, the plea for patience loses much of its 
force. It is understandable that the demolition of a mosque which has 
stood for so many years should give pain to a large body of religious- 
minded Musalmans and it is apparent to the meanest intelligence that 
a compromise “honourable to the parties” would have been the best 
and the happiest solution. But the point is this. The High Court of the 
Punjab has in a clear verdict recognized the legal rights of the Sikhs in 
regard to the Shahidganj property. The demolition of the mosque is 
presumably within the legal rights so established. Once when the demo- 
lition has been decided upon, it is upto the Muslim community and its 
leaders to accept the decision in a proper spirit and not to resort to the 
breaking of heads to prevent the decision from being carried out. This, 
of course, was exactly what the community seem to have been deter- 
mined to do, offering a physical challenge to the law and the law-giver. 
What is to be done in a situation like this ? 

We hold no brief for any of the two communities concerned in the 
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dispute. But when one party opposes physical force to the exercises of 
a legal right, the duty of the Government is clear as crystal. Tt is cer- 
tainly not its duty to give dissertation on moral law and moral responsi- 
bility. In fact the Press communique of the 9th instance raises a. grave 
question of public policy, apart from the legal obligations of the Govern- 
ment to enforce the law If any of the parties stood in need of a lesson 
on moral force or responsibility, it was certainly the party which took 
a Hobbesian view of law and legality. But the point is about the whole 
significance of the Government putting it definitely on record that the 
exercise of a legal right is to be tempered by the question of moral res- 
ponsibility. We do not want to argue that the doctrine of moral respon- 
sibility is rebutted by the latest researches in psychology and psychiatry. 
But the letter of the law is neither psychology even when it is wrongly 
stated nor psychiatry when it is wrongly applied. In the hands of the 
administrator it is something different from what it is in the hands of the 
jurist. Therefore, when the Government state that the Sikhs would be held 
morally responsible for any consequences that might follow the lawful 
exercise of their legal rights, that they “most strongly condemn the action 
which, whatever might be the legal position of the Sikhs, was taken in dis- 
regard of the feeling of others,” not to speak of supporting that action, 
perfectly legal as it was, and does not include in that statement any dis- 
approval of the attempt by the other party to take the law in their own 
hands — they are giving away the entire basis of government and law and 
weakening public confidence in the authority of either. We daresay the 
Government have not studied the full implications of the “obiter dicta” 
which they strive to lay down in the Press statement of the 9th instant or 
in the telegram issued a day later. They cut both ways, and so we ask 
if the Views expressed by the Punjab Government would henceforward 
form part of Public policy. The question is, whether the punishment 
of the wrong-doer should henceforth have to balanced by an investi- 
gation into the moral responsibility of the party which is wronged, even 
when section 295 of the I P.C. was not applicable. We repeat that it 
should have been possible for the Sikh and the Muslim communities at 
Lahore to arrive at an amicable settlement. We agree that the 
arrangements that have been made by the Punjab Government for the 
prevention of riot and bloodshed are satisfactory. But the apologetic 
references to the violent proclivities of those who stand deliberately 
in the way of the exercise of a legal right and a definite condemnation of 
the stand-point of the Sikhs which is sustained by an authoritative judi- 
cial decision are something which are perfectly incomprehensible to us. 
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The present agitation is the outcome of the perverted mentality 
of the Muslims which has been produced by the unholy Muslim-British 
alliance. The dreams of the coming Muslim Raj have turned the heads 
of ignorant Muslims of the province, and the present trouble might 
prove a precursor of more serious troubles as the result of the vain 
attitude of the spoiled favourite of British bureaucracy. This alliance is 
unnatural and cannot conduce to the well-being of the state and must 
serve as a clog to the. smooth running of administrative machinery. In 
the present case the Government is in a dilemma. There is a conflict 
between its primary function of maintaining law and order and imperial 
policy placating the Muslims at all costs. The whole conduct of the 
Govenment reveals its anxiety to maintain law and order and at the 
same time to keep its spoiled favourite pleased. When the idea of 
maintaining the peace of the province is dominating in the mind of 
the Governor, he condemns the Muslim demagogues for the exploita- 
tion of the present situation for their political ends. But no sooner 
the situation improves, the Punjab Government in its anxiety to please 
the Muslims throws the moral responsibility of the agitation on the 
shoulders of the Sikhs, bestows un-deserved complaints on Muslim 
masses and goes to the extent of rewarding their so called self-restraint 
by handing over to them the Session Court, without even consulting 
the Hindu and Sikh ministers. 

The truth is that this alliance between the Muslims and Britishers 
is responsible for this agitation and may jeopardise the peace and 
tranquility of the province and endanger the safety of the minority 
communities of the province. The Government and the muslims have 
undoubtedly been placed in an unenviable position, and in their efforts 
to get out of it they are making frantic appeals (which are really veiled 
threats) to the Sikhs to restore the communal concord in the province 
by making some concessions to the Muslim opinion. Under these 
circumstances if the Sikhs yield they will feed the vanity and arrogance 
of the Punjab Muslims and thereby enhance the menace to the security 
of the minority communities in the province. 
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A Tussle for the Punjab Leadership* 

Yusaf Abbasi, M.A. 


The estrangement between Sir Fazl-i-Husain and Sir Sikander 
Hayat Khan gave rise to serious misunderstanding between the two 
politicians and became a subject of lively controversy in the contem- 
porary Muslim press. The daily Ehsan in its issue of 28th February, 
1935 remarked that “for some time past the atmosphere of Panjab 
politics has been full of rumours of supposed rivalry between Mian 
Fazl-i-Husain and Capt. Sir Sikander Hayat Khan on the question 
of Chief Ministership of the Punjab under the new constitutional set up. 
The Daur-i-Jadid, the organ of the Unionist Party, in its issue of 24th 
February, 1935 felt constrained to write an editoral to emphasize the 
solidarity of the two Unionist top leaders : “There is no difference 

between these two gentlemen, but it is unfortunate that the Hindu press 
has spread this canard so persistently that even those who are well 
connected with affairs find themselves in a state of perplexity. Unfor- 
tunately some of our Muslim contemporaries have added to this con- 
fusion. The Hindu papers are persistently spreading the dirty propa- 
ganda that Mian Sahib is an arch-communalist and Sir Sikander Hayat 
Khan is a dear friend of the Hindus. However, the situation, was 
different than portrayed by the Ehsan or the Daur-i-Jadid. 

Rao Bahadur Chhotu Ram’s statement in contradiction of such 
persistent speculations about their differences reveals between the lines 
the serious nature of their rivalry. “For some time past it was 
generally believed in political circles that the stage was being set in the 
Punjab for a “tussle” between Sir Sikander and Sir Fazli for the office 
of the Chief Minister. It was further believed that a combined party 
of certain Hindu and Sikh politicians was preparing to offer their 
leadership to Sir Sikander and holding out to him the prospects of 
Chie^ Ministership, provided he could bring with him a sufficient 
number of Muslims to form a stable majority in the Council. Public 
attention was pointedly drawn to the likelihood of an alliance on these 
lines by the speeches made in the Legislative Council some time ago 
when party leaders formally bade farewell to Sir Sikander. Hindu and 


* Journal of the Panjab University Historical Society, Lahore, Vol. XI, June 1960. 
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Sikh leaders pointedly expressed their desire to see the retiring 
Revenue Member at the helm of the ministry in the reformed Council, 
and that, if they could have Sir Sikander as Chief Minister in the 
Punjab, the communal and other safeguards in the constitution would 
not matter. They further suggested that they would allow Sir Sikander 
to enjoy his “leave” from the Punjab Council only until the advent of 
the new reforms. Sir Sikander’s reply suggested a provisional accep- 
tance of the ‘offer.’ 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain’s followers in the Punjab asserted that the real 
object of the pro-Sikander Hayat move was to keep Sir Fazli out, 
as it was generally believed that the choice of Chief Minister lay practi- 
cally between these two Muslim leaders. 1 

It is surprising that in spite of the later statements issued by both 
of them denying their mutual differences, they failed to carry much con- 
viction with the newspapers and the people in general. Both of them 
took pains to emphasize the cordial nature of their personal relation- 
ship and paid glowing tributes to each other publicly. The Inqlab 
in its issue of 27th February, 1935, published the account of an interview 
with Sir Sikander Hayat, in which he was reported to have said that “he 
accepted Sir Fazl-i-Hussain not only as his own leader but also looked 
upon him as the greatest leader of Mussalmans.” The newspaper 
expressed its pleasure on this clear rebuttal of the Hindu propaganda 
against Muslim leadership in the Punjab, but “regretted the inordinate 
delay in the issue of this contradiction.” 

In spite of formal goodwill, the differences seem to have been too 
real to be plastered over in newspaper statements and contradictions. 
This tussle, as it did come on the eve of constitutional changes, had a 
deeper political significance than a mere estrangement between two old 
friends on their personal level. In 1935 the political situation was 
very fluid all over the sub-continent ; new political groupings and 
alignments seemed to be the order of the day. The political leaders 
were refurbishing their armour and the political parties galvanising 
their organisations to fight the election battle under the new constitu- 
tion. The transfer of political' power in the provinces was to be a 
result of direct elections in which the party and personal position would 
necessarily depend on the degree of Influence on the newly enfranchised 
electorate. In these circumstances it is not difficult to understand 
why every politician tried his best to stick to his zone of political 


1. Civil and Military Gazette, 26th February, 1935. 
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activity. To venture forth or to hang on in gubernatorial offices of 
doubtful future under the Central government, away from the real 
springs of political power in the provinces would have been nothing 
short of political harakiri. It amply explains Sir Fazl-i-Hussain’s 
eagerness to stage a come back to the Punjab politics from the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council on the expiry of his term of office as the 
Revenue Member, and Sir Sikander’s hesitation to accept a dignified 
exile to Calcutta as the Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank of India. 

Though Sir Fazl-i-Hussain had been without a peer in provincial 
politics and enjoyed the stature of an All-India leader, he did not find 
it easy to reclaim his former position in the Punjab, for he had aroused 
considerable opposition in some sections of Muslim population, and 
had earned the bitter hostility of the Hindus. On his retirement from 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, the elevation of Sir Zafar Ullah Khan 
to the Council as a representative of the Muslims of Punjab, was 
sorely resented by the Ahrars, who attributed it to the influence of 
Mian Sahib. Unfortunately there was a substance of truth in this 
allegation, but with the difference that Mian Sahib had not espoused 
Sir Zafar Ullah for his religious creed, but for his ability and, perhaps, 
for his own political convenience. The Zamindar had opened its 
broadside against Mian Sahib and th^ Ahrars eager to make political 
capital out of this episode were “establishing friendly contacts with 
Unionist leaders like Sikander Hayat Khan and Nawab Muzaffar 
Khan. They felt that they would not be able to hold their own against 
self-willed Mian Sahib, so Sir Sikander Hayat Khan should be made 
a leader of the Punjab .” 2 The campaign against Sir Fazl-i-Hussain 
for his alleged partiality to the Qadiani sect was so strong that. even 
a fair-minded paper like the Ehsan had to demand that, “before Mian 
Sir Fazl-i-Hussain enters the field of Punjab politics again, he would 
have to remove the blot from his fair name, which has been caused by 
his pro-Qadiani policy” — The Hindu fear and hatred of Sir Fazl-i- 
Hussain was understandable. He firmly believed that the Muslims 
should be given their legitimate share as the majority community in 
the political and economic set up of the Punjab. In order to enable 
the Muslims to make up for their leeway in the political, economic and 
educational fields certain special safeguards should be provided for 
them. Though this policy was strictly within the framework of the 
Lucknow Pact, the Hindus of the Punjab irrespective of their political 


2. A.M. Salik : Yaran-i-Kuhan, p. 88. 
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affiliations, united in a campaign of relentless opposition against him. 
His pro-Congress sympathies in All-India affairs did not save him 
from the attacks of the Hindu press. As his leadership of the con- 
glomerate Unionist Party had not prevented him from the stout defence 
of the Muslim rights, some of his erstwhile Hindu colleagues perhaps 
also fought shy of co-operating with him in view of the rising temper 
of the Hindu press and people, so they had started exploring the 
chances of joining hands with a Muslim leader who is less offensive to 
the Hindu susceptibilities. Hence the parleys between the various 
groups of Hindus led by politicians like Sir Gokal Chand, Sir Shadi 
Lai and Raja Narendra Nath. The testimony of Hayat-i-Sikander 
furnishes further proof of the popularity of Sir Sikander with the 
Hindus. “Due to the impending constitutional reforms, the communal 
problems of the Punjab had become very acute. The Hindu members 
of the Legislative Council were apprehensive of the Zamindar Party 
of the late Sir Fazl-i-Hussain. Sir Sikander who was a prominent 
member of the said Zamindar Party enjoyed the confidence of all the 
parties in the Legislative Council. He had the reputation of being 
the binding link between the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Swarajists and 
the official members of the Council.” The Hindu newspapers including 
the Congress spokesman, the Tribune, denounced Sir Fazl-i-Hussain as 
the arch-enemy of Hindu-Muslim Unity. 3 The bitter criticism of Hindu 
press is no small measure an index of his pro-Muslim policies. The 
Hindus mortally feared the return of Mian Sahib to the arena of 
Punjab politics, which in their opinion had been enjoying a comparative 
calm and peace in the absence of Mian Sahib. Extracts from Hindu 
press quoted in Daur-i-Jadid of 24th February, 1935, reveals the 
Hindu apprehensions : “Sir Fazl-i-Hussain has astounded the Punjab 
by his scheming. He plans to take up public life on his retirement 
from the Central Government. He would adopt a new line of policy. 
He would renounce “ Communalism” and put up the pose of a staunch 
nationalist. His adherents hope that the moment he delivers some 
public speeches, the Hindu nationalist elements would forget his (black) 
record of the past. With the support of the nationalist Hindus he 
would then attempt to capture power under the' new Constitution. But 
the popularity of Sir Sikander Hayat Khan and Nawab Muzaffar Khan 
among the Hindus has complicated the situation for him. If Sir 
Sikander Hayat Khan, Sir Gokal Chand and Sir Joginder Singh can 


3, Op. cit., p. 82. 
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unite they can defeat Sir Fazl-i-Hussian in his designs and can form 
a very stable ministry in the Punjab. Chaudhari Sir Shihab-ud-Din 
would also give his support to them. The Firoz Khan Noon group 
is already estranged from Sir Fazl-i-Hussain.” 

Undoubtedly, the Hindu press and politicians were trying to create 
a rift among the Muslim leaders by playing off one against the other. 
Some-of the Muslim newspapers were fully conscious of the Hindu 
intentions of sowing the seeds of discord among the Muslim leaders. 
The Siyasat in its issue of 22nd February sounded a note of warning 
to the Muslim people and politicians. “The question arises why is 
Mian Sahib being villified ? The answer is simple — Hindus are afraid 
of him. They fear that either Mian Sahib or some one subscribing to 
his policy would form the government. Unlike the Mussalmans, the 
Hindus being a farsighted people have started denouncing Mian Sahib 
well in advance of the contingency. They also hold out bright pro- 
spects of ministership to some of the office-hungry Mussalmans. So 
the nefarious scheme to split the Muslim majority in the Punjab is 
already afoot. In these circumstances, the most important obligation 
for us all is to affirm that in the present All-India political set up, 
the policy of Sir Fazl-i-Hussian is best suited to Muslim interests. 
Every individual should declare unequivocally that he firmly stands 
by this policy. Sir Sikander has given a lie to the rumours regarding 
the differences with Sir Fazi-i-Hussain, but it would have been still 
more desirable if he had also expressed complete accord with the policy 
of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain.” 

Sir Sikander, who had succeeded Sir Fazl-i-Hussain in the leadership 
of the Muslims and of the Unionist Party in the Punjab, had by 1935 
become a formidable rival for his former benefactor. In spite of the out- 
ward professions of goodwill on both the sides the tussle for leadership 
had become really acute. Sir Sikander was more affable and less domi- 
neering than Sir Fazl-i-Hussain. Though he followed the Pro-Muslim 
policy of his predecessor, he did it mildly without exciting the hatred 
and opposition of the Hindus. Surely the Hindus nourished a deeper 
grudge against Sir Fazl-i-Hussain for having originated this policy than 
against Sir Sikander who followed it without a sting. However, it did 
not mean that the latter was prepared to undersell the Muslim rights, it 
only implied that his leadership was more acceptable to the Hindus. 
His popularity amongst the Hindus is well testified by the favourable 
reactions of the Hindu press on his temporary appointment as the 
governor of the Punjab in July 1932. The daily Milap remarked, “We 
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have been backing up the appointment of Capt. Sikander Hayat, and 
now hail it when it has come through. We hope that as is wont, he 
would rise above communal considerations.” The Partap expressed the 
view that “We are glad that the British Government has not yielded to 
the retrogressive forces, which do not suffer the Indians to progress.” 
The Bande Matram said, “Communal considerations should not be 
brought in this matter. The fact that Capt. Sikander is a Mussalman 
should be no disqualification for the post of governorship. However, 
we hope that he would not give the impression by any word or deed 
that his appointment to governorship is in any way tantamount to 
the establishment of Muslim rule in the province.” The Tribune 
said that “he enjoys such popularity amongst various sections of the 
population that his appointment has been acclaimed by one and all. 
In the political circles he is respected for his breadth of vision in the 
constitutional problems.” 

His second temporary appointment to the governorship of the 
Punjab (15th February, 1934— 9th June, 1934) was, similarly, acclaimed 
by the Muslim and Hindu press. In 1935, his popularity as a promis- 
ing leader of the Punjab was at its height. The Hindus definitely would 
prefer Sir Sikander to Sir Fazal-i-Hussain The Ahrars openly favoured 
the elevation of Sir Sikander to the position of Muslim leadership. 

It is really baffling why in such favourable circumstances did Sir 
Sikander accept the glorified exile to Calcutta ? Why did he willingly 
abdicate in favour of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain. If we have credence in the 
account given by Maulana Salik in Yaran-i-Kuhan * it was due to the 
clever manipulation of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain who had already manoeuvred 
the nomination of Sir Zafar ullah from the Muslim Unionist group, as 
none of the politicians was willing to leave Lahore for New Delhi. 
He practically isolated Sir Sikander by winning over Sir Shihab-ud-Din 
with a promise of Speakership of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, and 
placing Sir Feroz Khan Noon in the post of Indian High Commissioner 
in London. So Sir Sikander accepted the post of Deputy Governor of 
the Reserve Bank of India. Here arises the question why did. the allies 
of Sir Sikander withdraw their support from him and why should have 
he abdicated • in favour of his rival and accepted exit ? The grace- 
ful manner in which he left the Punjab and the cordiality which still 
existed between Sir Fazl-i-Hussain and Sir Sikander leads one to believe 
that both of them were positively convinced that any rift in the Muslim 
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leadership at this critical juncture would compromise the Muslim position 
as a majority in the new legislature. Perhaps both of them had reached 
an understanding to preserve the facade of Muslim unity and to 
subordinate their personal ambitions, if any, to the wider interest of 
Muslim solidarity. Though we do not have any conclusive proof of 
such an agreement, yet the readiness of Sir Sikander to forego his 
bright chances in the Punjab and his graceful acceptance of the leader- 
ship of the elder politician is a sufficient proof of the fact that without 
mutual understanding and a feeling of common concern for the Muslim 
majority in Punjab, such a smooth political adjustment would not have 
been possible 

In this episode the nature of their personal relationship cannot be 
ignored. In fact, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain has been mainly instrumental in 
launching Sir Sikander on his successful political career in 1929, when 
he was appointed as Revenue Member in the office vacated by him. 
“The relations between Sir Fazl-i-Hussain and Sir Sikander have 
always been of perfect goodwill and actual helpfulness. There has 
never been, there is not now and there will never be a rivalry between 
these two eminent Unionists. I am not unaware of the attempts which 
have been made to pit the one against the other, but fortunately both 
have proved, as I fully expected, too wary to be caught in the net. 
While Sir Sikander gave expression to his deep, affectionate and 
reverential regard for Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, it is also true of the latter 
he has a great regard for the cool judgment, clear political vision and 
admirable mental equipose of Sir Sikander, and would do, as he has 
done in the past, everything in his power to see Sir Sikander rise and 
prosper as a father would do for his son, or an elder brother for a 
younger brother.” 5 

The concern for Muslim solidarity and their deep friendship 
resulted in tacit understanding about the leadership of the Punjab. 
Perhaps Sir Sikander did not like to fight an already dying man. Sir 
Fazl-i-Hussain has been seriously ill, one of his diseased lungs had 
been dried by the doctors. With his death in early 1936 be quitted 
the political scene of the Punjab, and Sir Sikander staged a come 
back in October. It is puerile to speculate how the tussle for power 
would have shaped if he had lived, but this much is certain that both 
of them behaved towards each other like perfect gentlemen and did 
not hesitate to subordinate their personal ambition for the general 
welfare of the Mussalmans of the Punjab. 

5. Sir Chhotu Ram’s Statement in the Civil and Military Gazette, February 26, 1935. 
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Muslim Political Consciousness in Indo-Pakistan* 

(THE STUDY AND ITS PROBLEMS) 

Dr Zafar-ul-Islam 


The answer to the question whether a study of the rise and growth 
of political consciousness in a given community falls under the general 
scope of historical studies is dependent upon the conception and 
definition of the historical discipline. If history is defined in narrow 
limits to consider only the political and military exploits of sovereign 
states — because of the underlying assumption that State plays a pre- 
ponderant role in the life of a people— or the deeds and misdeeds of men 
who run and administer states in such a manner that they are identi- 
fiable with them, the study of a community’s political consciousness is 
excluded from the category of history. On the other hand, a more 
comprehensive definition of history has developed and since the advent 
of the present century historians have increasingly allowed their 
partisanship to this view under which history ‘tends to embrace life 
in the entirety of its aspect’ and is viewed as the systematic narration 
of all that has happened in the past of man in his social, cultural, 
political, religious and economic ljfe. This attitude towards historical 
reconstitution aims at ‘cultural’ as distinct from ‘political’ history and 
establishes facts on a different plane! It is in this sense that the study 
could be classified as a legitimate historical study. 

The question of legitimacy may be particularized by reflecting on 
the plausibility, of a differentiation between the political consciousness 
of a community and its politics. Further, were that distinction per- 
missible, would it be correct to denote the activities of the Indo- 
Pakistan Muslims in the last century or so as ‘politics’ ? In the 
Western world, politics is understood to mean as organized social 
activity within the framework of a democracy with a view to capturing 
or maintaining political power, exploiting certain recognized techniques 
of a mass contact in a defined legal manner. Such a concept is 
irrelevant to the British rule in the subcontinent which presents an 
entirely different situation, that of gradually displacing a foreign 

* Journal of the Panjab University Historical Society, Lahore, Vol. XII, December 
1960, pp. 25-37. 
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authority through means not generally considered illegal by that 
authority— in fact the authority abatted it through a hest of direct and 
.imdepli media. It may be platitudinous to suggest, nevertheless it is 
immensely significant, that regular party strife which fills the arena of 
politics in Western democracies, is a concept not applicable to Indian 
politics, Muslim or non-Muslim, viewed severally or mutually, during 
the fateful years of British Rule in the subcontinent. 

In this study political consciousness denotes the reels of the mind, 
the field of ideas in contradistinction to the field of political activities 
which constitutes ‘politics.’ The distinction between the mental and 
the practical is not always easy to maintain, much less to explain, 
because of the intricate and complex mingling of human thought and 
action. It should, however, be noted that political consciousness is 
not the same thing as political thought because the latter suggests a 
coherent system of political ideas, synthetically integrated together, 
with the purpose of stimulating or enervating the phenomenon of 
reaching common agreement in an independent polity ; while the 
former is taken to denote the initial stirrings which make a community 
aware of its condition and status in a general political set up usually 
involving political servitude. The history of political consciousness is 
then a study and the process of communal self-realization, a process which 
has its discoverers, exponents and policy-makers, in other words, its 
leaders, but no political thinkers in the generally accepted connotation. 

The technique of historical periodization, when applied to the 
cumulative Muslim thinking and activity vis-a-vis the adjustment to or 
displacement of British dominance or the domestic peril, also illustrates 
the viability of the differentiation between political consciousness 
and politics. The dividing line is the year 1906 A.D., the year of the 
so called ‘command performance’ of the Agha Khan Deputation 
(Simla) and the year of the foundation of the All-India Muslim League. 
The period before 1906 is the period of ‘political consciousness, 
its rise and development, and the years 1906-1947 the period of 
Muslim ‘Politics.’ 

The only valid objection to this periodization is the foundation of 
Central National Muhammadan Association, (Calcutta), 1878, Ameer 
Ali, the United Patriotic Association (1888, Sir Saiyid Ahmad) and the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Defence Association of Upper India (Sir 
Saiyid Ahmad, 1893). An analytical study of these three political asso- 
ciation reveals that they were more germane to the realm of Muslim 
political consciousness. Undoubtedly they attempted to organize the 
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disintegrated Muslim community on a common political plateform. 
However, it is not difficult to see, especially in retrospect, that they 
served only as the fore-runners of a politically active All-India organiza- 
tion. Even with the best intentions of their founders they were acade- 
mic in their nature. Their foundation was essential, as it were, but 
their significance is mostly in the field of ideas, for their political 
activity was negligible. 

Muslim political consciousness is not synonymous with the self- 
consciousness of the community. The two are distinct, one being the 
result of the other. From the 13th to the 18th century when Muslims 
ruled a substantial portion of India effectively they were a distinguish- 
ed community, politically, culturally and socially. The definiteness of 
their religion, the use of different classical lapguages (Persian and 
Arabic), the development of a different common languages (Urdu), the 
exclusive administration of their civil, religious and criminal laws, the 
periodical exodus of Muslims of non-Indians origin into India, the 
social and cultural estrangement and antagonism between the conquerors 
and the conquered and the failure of subject applicability of an ecletical 
religion like the Difi-e-Elahi, were, amongst others, some of the forces 
at work enumerated by scholars (Prof. C.H. Phillips, S.M. Ikram, Dr 
Tara Chand, Prof. T.G.P. Spear, Farquhar, Murray Titus, etc.), which 
helped them retain their identity and self-consciousness. Political con- 
sciousness, in so far as it was the by-product of this self-consciousness 
or, in other words, in its expression of Muslim separation in the late 
Indo-Pakistan politics is, on the other hand, a quite recent process. 

This leads to the question ; how old is political consciousness 
amongst the Muslims of the sub-continent ? Is it correct to assume 
that its first symptoms appeared after the return of Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan from England when he launched his ‘Tahzib-ul-Akhlaq’ ? 

A study of Muslim political consciousness may be made in its two 
phases : Under the British and the pre-British. Though it may be 
generally assumed that the Muslim awareness of the Community’s 
political deterioration arose and developed under the British but during 
the last few years Muslims of the subcontinent have emphasized upon 
its Pre-British phase. The historical researches of scholars like Khaliq 
Ahmad Nizami, Mr. S.M. Ikram, Dr Mahmood Hussian, Dr Fazl 
Ahmed and Mr. Ghulam Rasul Mehr, the enthusiastic writings of 
persons like the late Maulana Obaidullah Sindhi, Professor Muhammad 
Sarwar and Syed Muhammad Mian, and the celebration in the forties 
of the Tipu Sultan Day and the Ismail Shahid Day in Lahore and other 
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places, have all drawn the student’s attention to the pre-British phase 
from 1707 to 1831 A.D. (The term pre- British is used here as enveloping 
those areas which had not passed under the direct and effective rule of 
the British.) Its study is undoubtedly of paramount importance not 
only because of the ramifications and repercussions it had on certain 
movements in British India, like the Fraizi and the Wahabi, or because 
the momentum it released had for reaching effects in providing impetus 
to certain religious institutions like the Deoband or in developing sects 
like the Ahl i-Hadith and the Ahl-i-Quran or for providing a set of 
concepts to the religio-political bodies like the Nadwa and the Jamait- 
ul-Ulema-i-Hind, but also because of the inherent characteristics it 
evinces (eg., Muslim political regeneration, religious puritanism, 
doctrinal interpretation and the general revitalization of theological 
discipline, etc.), are rapidly drawing the Muslim scholars of the sub- 
continent in a general and of Pakistan in particular. 

Little serious attempt has been made to take cognizance of the rise 
and growth of Muslim political consciousness under the British Rule. 
In general surveys of the British Rule in India, sketchy references are 
made to it, sometimes not always objectively, based upon the significance 
of the Aligarh movement. After the statutory termination of British 
domination in the subcontinent, the British studies (Prof. C.H. Philips, 
Prof. T.G.P. Spear, Sir Percival Griffith) have not added much to 
general statements about Aligarh and Sir Saiyid Ahmad. The historic 
contribution which Sir Saiyid Ahmad and the Aligarh leadership made 
to the rise of Muslim political consciousness cannot be under estimated 
but it. should be remembered that the Aligarh movement is not the 
end of all this study. There were often forces and factors at work, 
of which more, presently. Here the general notions which prevail about 
this movement may be noted if in order to register their fallacy only. 

First is the general statement about Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan’s 
opposition to the Congress based upon his two famous speeches at 
Lucknow (17th December, 1887) and Meerut (16th March, 1888). In 
this statement, Sir Saiyid Ahmad appears as the spokesman of Muslim 
India and the Muslim opposition to the Congress seems only to have 
been voiced and propagated by him. The possibility of opposition by 
other Muslims is excluded. It is true that Sir Saiyid Ahmad opposed 
the Indian National Congress (which was neither Indian nor 
National nor a Congress at that time) vehemently and his attitude 
moulded Muslim political opinion to a large extent, but there was a 
simultaneous and spontaneous opposition to the Congress from various 
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other]Muslim sections in different parts of the country. Moreover, des- 
pite the influence in the North-West Province and the Punjab, Aligarh 
had not yet acquired an All-India character. (It became so only in the 
first decade of the 20tL Century.) Opposition to the Congress from areas 
outside the orbit of Alighrh was as genuine and representative as the 
opposed body itself. The refusal of the Muhammadan Associationsat 
Calcutta and Madras to accept the invitation of the Congress for parti- 
cipation in its deliberations and the general critical tone of the Muslim 
delegates to its earlier sessions reveal thatMuslim opposition was more 
widespread and articulate than the generalstatement that it started with 
Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan. To give currency to such a notion is like mis- 
taking a part for the whole. 

-Secondly the statement that Sir Sayyid Ahmad never looked .be- 
yond self government under British protection. This is like putting the 
cart before the horse. Sir Sayyid, despite his genuine, maturity and pru- 
dent political outlook was not in a position to think of self-government. 
The British intention regarding India’s ultimate political destiny had not 
been formed yet, they took two to three decades to evolve and to be 
enunciated; the contemporary non-Muslim demands did not refer to self- 
government and Sir Sayyid Ahmad, personally convinced of the blessings 
of the British regime more than any other Muslim leader of the same 
period, looked at the British rule as permanent and eternal. There is 
hardly any reference in his private or public utterences which might sub- 
stantiate the viewpoint that this great Muslim leader envisaged the ulti- 
mate self-government of the subcontinent. 

The third notion has recently been re-stated in these words : “In his 
(Sir Sayyid’s) whole attitude was implicit the concept of Pakistan. It 
only needed the prospects of British withdrawal, something which in his 
day still seemed remote, to bring to the surface” (T.G.P. Spear : India 
Pakistan and the West, 1958, ed. p. 1919). Earlier, similar statements 
have been made in Pakistan... at the Pakistan Political Science Confer- 
ence, Lahore, 1950, by Dr Abdul Hamid in an unpublished doctoral 
thesis ( Sir Sayyid Ahmad and the Genesis of Muslim Political Separatism, 
Panjab University, 1955), and at some public . meetings ( e.g ., Maulvi 
Salah-ud-din Ahmad, Lahore, 1955). This notion, therefore, requires an 
examination. 

If by separation is meant the ultimate self-determination of the Mus- 
lim nation and its inherent right to organise itself into an independent 
Muslim state, then such an idea never stuck Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
A glance at the contemporary political attitude in the West manifests 
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that the idea of self-determination came to be accepted as a general 
practice at a later date in Europe and elsewhere. Sir Saiyid, being a 
borrower and transplantor of the ideas and institutions of the West 
could not have b en the precursor of such an idea. Moreover, a close 
study of the census figures of the areas which now comprise Pakistan 
demonstrates that the Aligarh leader could not have thought in terms of 
territorial and national separation. 

If, on the other hand, separation is taken to imply the fundamental 
differences in religion, culture, ‘orthopraxy’, etc., then indeed Sir Saiyid 
was a champion of separatism. But in that case any Muslim, for no 
other reason than being a Muslim notwithstanding to what section or 
denomination he belonged, was essentially a separatist 

One should not fail to consider that the genesis of a political separa- 
tism aiming at or leading to a territorial or national separatism may only 
be discovered in a country where the working of the Western political 
institutions has taken roots. So long as the democratic system did not 
operate in the subcontinent the creed of separation could not have been 
disseminated. Indirect elections were introduced under the 1892 Act, 
while the constitutional adjustments in 1909 did not amount to ‘respon- 
sible government.’ Sir Saiyid Ahmad died in 1898 A.D. 

It is granted that Sir Saiyid Ahmad was a protagonist of Urdu, was 
opposed to the Muslim participation in the Congress and was responsi- 
ble for experimentation in the foundation of separate and exclusive 
Muslim political organizations. But these instances are elements ger- 
mane to the study of Muslim political consciousness and not sufficient 
to conclude that he thought in terms of a separate homeland for the 
Muslims of the subcontinent. 

There are certain other misconceptions about the Aligarh move- 
ment and its chief exponent. They, however, need not detain us. 
To enumerate some of them : 

(1) Sir Sayyid Ahmad opposed the Congress under the baneful 
Influence of the English staff of the M A.O. College (Origin : 
Congressite). 

(2) Aligarh proved a barrier to the real progress of the Muslim 
community. The Mussalmans of India would have been much 
better without Sir Sayyid Ahmad (Origin : Orthodox Muslims). 

(3) Sir Sayyid’s religious ideas formed a ‘movement in favour of 
contemporary British cultare’ (Origin : Orientalist). 

(4) The Aligarh movement was promoted by the conservative 
Briiishers in order to work the imperalistic designs of 
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‘Divide el impera ’ (Origin : Congressite). 

(5) Aligarh only succeeded to produce a class of Muslims Loya- 
lists (Origin : Muslim ‘nationalists’). 

A study of the Mussalmans of India in the 19th gnd 20th centuries 
assumes the shape of a triangle, the other two sides .are non-Muslims* 
especially the Hindus, and the British Government and public. The 
lements which may be chosen to study Muslim consciousness have 
therefore to be divided into two main divisions, factors which display 
the Muslim position viz-a-viz the non-Muslims and those which reveal 
the Muslim stand point regarding the attitude towards the constitutional 
developments in the subcontinent and the British public opinion in 
England. In other words, the study is the confluence of the two tribu- 
taries, Muslim Non-Muslim relations and the gradual evolution of the 
Anglo-Muslim equation. 

The former, taken chronologically, could be classified into three 
main categories: Hindu-Muslim, Sikh-Muslim and the Christian- 
Miislim relations which underwent a radical change with the advent 
of the British. The newly developing relationships demand research 
into its religious, social, economic and political aspects. Starting in 
Bengal in 1757 A.D., the area of this study widens with the gradual 
absorption of other parts of the subcontinent into the British Empire. 
Despite the lack of systematic studies .into this field, two concepts have 
gained currency. First that the Hindus-Muslim equation before the 
advent of British raj was one of real partnership, unity and cordiality 
and that the British, conscious of their numerical inferiority and eager 
to gain the goodwill or at least the implied consent of the majority of 
the governed, delibrately promoted a policy of Divide and Rule. This 
concept is so potent and convenient and its protagonists, mostly pro- 
fessional politicians and non-professional historians, have had popular 
acceptance. It has escaped serious study. The other concept is one 
which has agitated the Pakistani intellectuals for quite a few years now, 
i.e., an Anglo-Hindu conspiracy against the Muslims. This may be 
regarded as both the official and the fashionable viewpoint. ‘Clive’s 
victory of Plassey in 1757, which transferred the political control of 
Bengal into the hands of the E.I.Co. and set the province on the road 
to economic ruin, also clarified British policy in India. The conspiracy 
that led to the defeat and dethronment of Siraj-ud-daula brought the 
English and the Hindu together. This Hindu-British alliance against 
the prevailing Muslim rule was neither accidental nor short-lived... 
From Clive to Mountbatten we can trace the clear stream of pro-Hindu 
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and anti Muslim policy of the British in India. This policy ultimately 
became responsible for the economic, intellectual and political ruin 
of the Indian Muslims who, for over seven hundred years, had pro* 
vided the intellectual, economic and political leadership in this sub- 
continent” History of the Freedom Movement, Vo). I, 395, 397). 
The fashionable view has been expressed by Mr. A. Aziz in his Dis- 
covery of Pakistan in which the disastrous consequences of the 
‘paganism’ of A1 bar, the abortive attempt of Aurangzeb to re-establish 
Islamic orthodox values, mode of life and thought, and the Anglo- 
Brahamic conspiracy against the Muslims, has been told in angry, 
sometimes vituperative diction. Supplementing this concept is the notion 
of the wilful attempt of the British and the Hindus to distort the 
history of Muslim rule in India and the History of India as told by 
its own historians has been specially attacked on that score 
(Muhammad Tufail, Dr I.H. Qureshi in his Presidential Address, 
History Conference, Lahore, 1952). The latest outbrust of this view- 
point in Pakistan (with partial official sanction) was the branding of 
the events of 1957 A.D. as the first War of Independence. A number 
of popular essays and a few books were published to popularize and 
establish this attitude. Historical studies have so far not been advanced 
to a stage w'here a judgment on the validity or otherwise of these 
general assertions could be passed with any degree of confidence. 
One may- venture to point out that this aspect of Indo-Pak history 
awaits the serious research worker. 

The factors which constitute Hindu-Muslim relations are broadly 
categorized as follows : Hindu-Muslim riots (a sociological study has 
recently been made in the University of Pennsylvania, no study by any 
scholar from the subcontinent) ; educational and economic rivalry for 
the grasp of official patronage (Dr A.R. Mallick has produced a 
monograph based upon a study of the years 1813-1856 in the Bengal 
Presidency), Religious controversy, i.e., Islam vs. Hindus and the 
vice versa. The controversy started in the seventies with the inception 
of the Arya Samaj far-reaching reprecussions on the relations of the 
communities. In the second and third decade of the present 
century the offensive of the Shuddhi and Sangathan movements and 
in the shape of the Tanzim and the Tabligh from the Muslim side, 
the language controversy, constitutional and political competition 
starting with the formation of the Indian National Congress and cul- 
minating in the successful demand for Pakistan, the Hindu militant 
nationalism, (Bankum Chander Chatterji, Lokmany Tilak), the partition 
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of Bengal agitation, various attempts at evolving a HinH.. M r 

r * fr ° m ,he ^i.y co l ,f rr 

breakdown of the Jinnah-Gandhi negotiates, are fan,™’ “ fac ' 
his vital relationship, a scrutiny of which would throw a flood of 
ight on the study of the Muslim Political consciousness. 

The rise of Sikhism under the Moghal Emperors and the attain 
en of political power by the Sikhs in the 18th Century have attracted 
scholars. Macauliffe, Hari Ram Gupta, etc. The A^adiyl 

fr 0 f~r n- s ; kh Mus,im riots and *• 

tude of the Sikh political organizations, though of recent origin 
and operative ,n the Punjab only, are some channels into whfch 

research could "be directed fruitfully. 

The religious controversy between the Muslims and the Christian 

Aligarh!”^ V*"? ° f Param ° Unt im P°«ance It attracted even the 
Aligarh leadership, Sir Saiyid wrote against Sir William Muir Hali 

hSrof Ch ; Shibli and his Uar-ul-Mussanifin against a 

host of Christian writers who attacked the doctrines and beliefs of Mus- 

hms and the personal life °f ^ Holy Prophet. The names o M* 

writers who efended Islam and were responsible for producing th" 

• ushm apologetics are a legion-Moulvi Mansur Dr Wazir Khan 
Moa'yi Hidaya, Rasa, and „,h„, A ra „ n8st , he 

Anghcan and the Presbyterian wrote cbpiously-Revd. Pfander, GW 
Thakurdas Revd. Forman to mention only three from the Punjab 

The religious and non-religious controversies contributed to the rise 
and growth of Muslim political consciousness. Being a compact comrnu- 
mty gifted with^strong religious susceptibilities, the Muslims pulled 
selves together and their leadership suppressed the tendency of 
joinmg a common pontica! platform in co-operation with the Indian ' 

Between 1857 to 1947 the Muslims were divided amongst them- 

t e i; e8 r,- th£ 3CCeptance of or coorperation with British rule 
The Aligarh leaders extended a hand of friendship but an important 
section of the community, the Mujaheedegn (known as the Wahabis in 

P ° litiCal ChaDge - DeSpite the ^tensive 
ahabi Trials and other repressive measures, the anti-British feelings 

were never completely uprooted. I It found refuge in the orthodox 

re igious seminaries like Madrassa-i-Deoband, Saharanpur. The 

Madrassa derived its inspiration from Shah Waliullah and his family 

Qasim Mah em, rT« Sye * Nazir Hussain in D ^. Maulana Abul 
Qasim, Mahmud-ul-Hasan and Obaidullah Sindhi were as great moul- 
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ders of Muslim public opinion as were the Maulavis of the Farangi' 
Mahal at Lucknow— especially Maulana Abdul Bari. 

The evolution of public opinion in Britain towards the Mussalmans 
of India is another vital factor for study. Writings in the British 
press, the views of the members of Parliament, the attitude of the 
Secretaries of State were always watched by the Muslim leadership 
which was sensitive on this point, and studied it if only to formulate 
its policies. Mr. K.K. Aziz has studied the reaction of the British 
press towards the Pakistan Movement from 1940 to 1947 at the 
University of Manchester but this field has more extensive potentialities. 

Rise and development of political consciousness may also be 
gleaned from Urdu literature and historiography. The polical poetry 
of Momin, Ghalib, Hali, Akbar Allahabadi, Shibli Nomani, Maulana 
Zafar Ali Khan and Dr Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the novels of Dr 
Maulavi Nazir Ahmad Khan, the historical fiction of Abdul Halim 
Sharar and Muhammad Ali Tabib and others, and the Urdu hisorio- 
graphy of Sir Sayyid, Maulvi Zakaullah Hali, Shibli and his Academy 
are the most important in this approach to the subject. 

Another significant factor is the concern of the Muslims of India 
tor their brothren outside the subcontinent— in Egypt, Iran, Afghanistan 
and especially Turkey. Veneration of the Turkish Khilafat is almost 
co-existent with the rise of British power in India. It assumed political 
toim from 1855 onwards and did not die out immediately with the 
abolition of Khilafat in 1924. 

Attempts have been made to study the subject from another angle ; 
by study of history of the Muslim political organizations, especially the 
Muslim League. There are the partisan writings of Muhammad 
Noman, Mazhar Ansari, Akhtar Hussain, Humayun Kabir and 
Prof. Cantwel Smith. Two research studies have been conducted 
outside Pakistan. Dr Lai Bahadur’s doctoral dissertation on the 
Muslim League is a cursory compilation neglecting most of the source 
material available. .Dr William Metz (Pennsylvania) has not so far 
published his work on the League. Captain M. Yusuf Abbas (P.M A.) 
has recently undertaken to explore the history of Muslim political 
bodies other than the Muslim League. This approach to the subject 
has its advantage and limitations. It usully aims at compiling the 
summaries of the proceeding of the annual sessions but in doing so it 
provides good secondary indications to a more ambitious worker. 

It is customary to classify historical material into contemporary/ 
primary and non-contemporary/secondary sources. In this study. 
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however, a more direct method of classification is dictated by the 
nature of sources. 

First are the writings of the various leaders who were the founders 
of certain movements and attitudes. Aligarh, Nadwat-ul-Ulema, 
Orthodox Theological (Deoband/Farangi Mahal) Muslim League, 
Khliafat, Jamiat-ul-Ulema-I-Hind and minor religious and political 
movements have all expressed themselves through their major exponents. 
With the exception of the Muslim League, all other Muslim religio- 
political movements evince a deep consciousness of their historical 
significance by recording and publishing the writings, speeches and 
lectures of their exponents. Access to the private papers of the 
prominent personalities is rather difficult, even certain biographers have 
not been allowed to look at them — the most recent instance was that of 
Hector Bolitho. The private papers of the personalities of the Aligarh 
and Khilafat movements have been mostly published. Those of the 
former have been exploited to a considerable degree by some of the 
Urdu writers (Muhammad Tufail and S.M. Ikram). The rest, and they 
form the bulk, are still to be traced and made accessible. 

Secondly, the writing on the leaders and the movements. Mostly in 
Urdu, they are contemporary and non-contemporary, commendatory 
and condemnatory. 

Thirdly, the proceedings of the Muslim organizations like the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Educational Conference, the Muslim 
League, The Khilafat, etc. It is a real problem to find the proceedings 
of the All India Muslim League for the years 1906-1919 and for some 
old years later. 

The paucity of autobiographical materials or memoirs is con- 
spicuous. Perhaps the only three works in English are those of Syed 
Ameer Ali, Maulana Muhammad Ali and the Late Aga Khan. I have 
personally tried to induce some of the elderly politicians of Pakistan 
to write their memoirs without any success. It may be hoped that 
some of these gentlemen would now avail their leisure to recollect and 
pen their political activities. Under the circumstances, recourse has to 
be made to the interview method. 

The other sources are the newspapers, journals and periodicals, pub- 
lished and unpublished official documents and the parliamentary papers, 

References may also be made to the Bibliographical works already 
published. They are as follows 

(1) A Ghani : Pakistan, A Select Bibliography, Lahore, 1951. 

(2) Muinuddin Ahmad : A Bibliographical Introduction to Modern 
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Islamic Developments in India and Pakistan, an unpublished 
M.A. thesis for McGill University, 1955. 

(3) Government and Politics of India and Pakistan 1855-1955 

a bibliography of the works in the Western languages. (In- 
stitute of Asiatic Studies, University of California, Cal. 1956.) 

(4) North (R) Literature of the N. W. Frontier of India. A Select 
Bibliography, Peshawar, 1946. 

(5) Kh. Nur Elahi : Iqbal t A bibliography, Lahore, 1955. 

Ghani’s work has a very brief historical section and is practically 

useless. The Comprehensive California bibliography lists less than one 
hundred and fifty works relevant to the study. 

In the end, I suggest the undertaking of the following studies : — 

A. Bibliographical 

(1) A comprehensive bibliography of the available source materials. 

(2) Selection of important documents pertaining to the history of 
the Mussalmans of Indo-Pakistan in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. 

B. Dissertational : 

M.A. or Ph.D. dissesrtations could be produced on the following 
subjects 

(1) History of the Muslim-Arya Samaj Controversy. 

(2) History of the Muslim-Christian Controversy — topic divisible 
by area and time. 

(3) Muslim sectarian controversies in Modern India (Shia-Sunni : 
Ahmadiya-Orthodox, Wahabi-non-Wahabi, etc.). 

(4) History of the Sufistic Orders with reference to their role in 
the 19th and 20th Century India. 

(5) A series of the Life and Times of some of the most outstanding 
Muslim leaders. 

British Attitude towards the Indian Muslims : a Historical Analysis. 
(Presented to the SO AS Seminar on South Asian History in March, 1959.) 
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Liberation of Gurdwaras in Bangladesh* 

Capt. Bhag Singh 

The liberation of Bangladesh from the tyrannical rule of the 
Pakistani military junta was hailed throughout the world, and the 
Sikhs throughout the world also realized a partial fulfilment of their 
daily prayer : ‘O God grant unto us the seva and sambhdl (service and 
administration) of our gurdwaras separated from us with the partition 
of the country.’ 

There were about 12 known gurdwaras left in what was East 
Pakistan, of which (1) Rayer Bazar, (2) Sangat Tola, (3) Guru Nanak 
Shahi Gurdwara, Ramna, (4) Chittagong, (5) Sylhet, and (6) Mymen- 
singh gurdwaras were of historical importance. Of these gurdwaras, 
those at Rayer Bazar, Chittagong and Sylhet are connected with the 
visit of Guru Nanak and Sangat Tola is connected with the visit of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur. Near about the time Guru Nanak visited Dacca, 
the Ramna and Mymensingh gurdwaras were established as Sikh centres 
for parcar by Bhai Almast and Bhai Bulaki, the Guru’s two most enthu- 
siastic and devoted disciples, who converted a large number of people to 
Sikhism, so thatthe Bengal sangat came to be known as Bara Sikh Sangat, 
being one of biggest Sikh congregations. 

Land Worth Lakhs Usurped 

While most of the gurdwaras were left un-attended in 1947, the seva 
of Gurdwara Raman Rayer Bazar, Sangat Tola, Mymensingh and 
Chittagong was performed by Bhai Swaran Singh, Mata Kanchan Devi 
(known as Sikhair Ma), Bhai Hari Singh and Mai Giasri Devi, widow of 
the last Chittagong granthi Bhai Sunder Singh, against heavy odds. These 
sevadars remained in Pakistan at the risk of their lives, because at that 
time powerful groups, including the Pakistani Government officials, 
began to usurp the Sikh landed property, worth lakhs of rupees, attach- 
ed to the gurdwaras. On the vast land of Ramna Shahi Gurdwara, 
were built the Dacca University and the Race Course, and only 1.63 
acres of the premises were left. And even of this shrunken area of 1 63 
acres, the major portion was occupied by squatters. The Rayer Bazar 


* The Sikh Review, March 1972, Vol. XX, No. 220, pp. 24-29, Calcutta-12. 
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Gurdwara land and the well dug by Guru Nanak were levelled by the 
Pakistani Government about 1960, and plots auctioned for house- 
building. Portions of the Sangat Tola Gurdwara, too, were occupied 
by squatters. 

Bhai Swaran Singh Died A Martyr’s Death 

After the Pakistani Army's crackdown on 25th March, 1971, it be- 
came impossible for Mata Kanchan Devi and her son, Bhai Kirpal Singh, 
and Bhai Hari Singh to remain in East Pakistan, and because of great 
hardship they migrated to India in severe privation. Bhai Swaran Singh, 
despite his age of about a century and his involvement in legal battles 
against the squatters on the Rayer Bazar and Ramna property, with the 
financial help of a Muslim devotee, Mohd-ul-Malik Haq, doggedly stayed 
on, only to be shot dead along with Muslim friend, the Malik, by the 
Pakistani Razakars, presumably at the instance of parties who wanted 
to clear the obstacles between them and complete usurpation of the vast 
property. 

The Malik’s sons burried both their father and Swaran Singh, side 
by side, in the courtyard, of the house, from which they had been dragged 
out and shot dead. On one occasion, Swaran Singh is said to have been 
offered three Lakhs of rupees for permitting extension of the University 
building on the Ramna Gurdwara premises. But he refused to part with 
the sacred land. 

Property Abandoned 

The historical gurdwara at Chittagon continued to be looked after 
by Mata Giasri Devi, who eked out an existence from the rented 
portion of the gurdwara, while the landed property and another 
gurdwara, built by Sikhs employed in the Railway there before partition, 
a short distance away, were abandoned as ownerless property. 

The Sylhet gurdwara has yet to be explored. 

Although the desecration and illegal occupation of gurdwara pro- 
perty in East Bengal had been a subject of correspondence between the 
Sikh Cultural Centre, Calcutta, and the SGPC, and in spite of publicity 
and appeals, now and then, in The Sikh Review, The Spokesman, and the 
Khalsa Samachar to draw the attention of the conscientious Sikh orga- 
nization, the general attitude of our premier organizations remained 
apathetic. However, on the appeal of a devout Sikh, Shri Jatindra 
Mohan Chatterjee, who had been at one time a Deputy Collector of 
Dacca and had been of great help in the upkeep of the gurdwarcis at 
Dacca and Mymensingh, and whose heart and soul are in the holy 
places of the Gurus, the Chief Khalsa Diwan made a representation to 


\ 
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the Ministry of External Affairs in Delhi. The Diwan’s General 
Secretary, S. Sant Singh, succeeded in making arrangements for a Sikh 
deputation to visit Dacca, and to sort out matters with the administra- 
tive and revenue departments of the Government. Before, however, 
the deputation could do so, political turmoil erupted in East Pakistan, 
followed by the Pakistan Army’s crackdown 

In the circumstances, the liberation of Bangladesh, was a godsend 
for the Sikhs to retrieve the places sanctified by the Gurus. 

Sikh Deputation’s Mission 

The Managing Committee of Takht Shri Harimandir Sahib at once 
took the initiative. A deputation consisting of S. Joginder Singh Jogi, 
Advocate of Dhanbad, S. Sant Singh of Muzzafarabad, Bhai Amar 
Singh, of Aligarh, S. Hari Singh* Chief Engineer of Patna, and Giani 
Gurbachan Singh, Manager of Shri Harimandir Sahib, came to Calcutta 
on 23rd December, collected documentary and historical evidence, includ- 
ed me in the deputation, and went to Bangladesh on 27th December. 
The first two and myself went by air and the others by road. We also 
took with us Bhai Hari Singh, the granthl who had escaped to Calcutta 
when Mymensingh was occupied by Pakistani troops. 

Two Gurdwaras Located 

As soon as we reached Dacca, we began a search for the lost holy 
places. With the help of Bhai Hari Singh, who was born, brought up and 
had spent all his life in Dacca, and documents, we succeeded in locating 
first the Ramna, then the Sangat Tola gurdwaras. It is interesting to 
note that Baba Pritam Singh Panchhi, granthl of 5 Sqn of Cavalry, and 
an educational havildar of that unit had already begun prowling about 
in search of Ramna Gurdwara. When we met them and pointed out 
the ravaged room as the real gurdwara, their joy knew no bounds. 
Next day, all the jawans of the 5th Sqn. were on the spot, clearing the 
litter, debris and dirt, cutting the overgrowth on the roof and walls, 
and rendered the room and its baradari reasonably suitable for install- 
ing Guru Granth Sahib. 

On the 1.63 acres of the Ramna gurdwara, there were about a 
hundred pukka and thatched structures belonging to squatters, as a 
result of their invasion in the last 24 years, in spite of the best efforts 
and legal battles waged by Swaran Singh. It is still quite a problem 
to oust these usurpers, and only a couple of surrounding constructions 
have been got vacated. 

After roaming a maze of lanes and bylanes, we located the Sangat 
Tola Gurdwara and to our great surprise found that Sikh jawans of 
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another unit, who had become aware of this gurdwara accidentally, were 
already there performing kirtan after they had cleaned the place. This 
place had some semblance of a gurdwara— in an almirah we found three 
manuscript and two old printed recensions of Guru Granth Sahib, a few 
pictures including an old original painting of Guru Tegh Bahadur, 
which though moth-eaten at places, was indeed a fine piece of Mughal 
art. Later, among the waste paper, we found two hukamnamas of Guru 
Gobind Singh. A greater portion of this building also had been occupied 
by squatters. Before the Pakistani Army’s crackdown, this gurdwara was 
looked after by Mata Kanchan Devi, known as Sikhair Ma (Sikhs’ 
mother). But she was brought to India by her son, Bhai Kirpal Singh, 
an Indian citizen, before the crackdown. 

Search for Rayar Bazar Gurdwara 

Next day, we, went out in search of Rayer Bazar Gurdwara, the very 
first place where Guru Nanak had a well dug We could not find any 
trace of the place as indicated in Bradley Burt’s Romance of an Eastern 
Capital, or in Notes on the Antiquities of Dacca by- Syed Aulad Hassan, 
or in Dacca by Ahmed Hasan Dani, nor after consulting survey, topo- 
graphical or feature maps. The potters’ colony during Guru Nanak’s 
days is now an elegantly exclusive area in Dacca. Bhai Hari Singh, who, 
in earlier days, had known the gurdwara, which had been a place of 
yearly pilgrimage for Hindus and Muslims alike even during the Pakistani 
regime, seemed puzzled. ‘It was some where here,’ he said, vaguely 
encircling an area with his index finger. 

Modern Buildings Straddle Gurdwara Land 

Assessing all the possibilities and probabilities, we entered the 
premises of a bungalow and asked an educated young man if 
there was, or ever had been, an old well in or near his house. He 
said that there was no such well. But when we insisted that his house 
concealed a holy well, he rang up his father, a district officer. “Yes”, 
came the reply : “There used to be a holy well and a small building, 
where next door now stands a building.” As indicated, we rushed 
next door to find that the building was occupied by a U.N. official 
who was out at that time. According to a marble slab on the gate, 
, the building had been erected in 1964. Since the servants could not 
say anything about the well or the vaulted gurdwara room, late that 
evening we met the father of our original contact, the young man. 
This gentleman, who was a Government Officer, told us all about the 
holy well, a vaulted room with a verandah, a tree by its roadside, of 
the yearly meld that used to be held and the holy water that had 
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medicinal properties for curing all sorts of ailments. When we showed 
him a picture, he recognized it elatedly and said: “Yes, exactly like 
this was the place, and the well was known as Guru Nanak’s well.” 
But that was before 1961 when the whole of Dhanmandi was levelled 
to the ground, converted into plots and auctioned to the people by the 
Pakistani Government. Now, a vast area, formerly belonging to the 
gurdwara, was covered by modern buildings. Mr. Haq — for that is the 
officer’s name— and his family became our best friends and helped us 
greatly in obtaining evidence of witnesses, living around the area, in 
support of his statement. He helped us to obtain copies of survey 
maps and assured us that he would give evidence whenever and wherever 
required to testify to the existence of the gurdwara. 

Guru’s Guidance 

The problem now was how to obtain effective and legal possession 
of the two gurdwaras at Dacca, clear the squatters and to regain the 
Rayer Bazar site. Resort to legal action would be a long-drawn process 
beset with uncertainties and not without ill-will and rancour, and 
therefore, we ruled it out. Moreover, we did not intend to stay there 
long, nor could we leave one or two sewadars amidst a host of opponents. 
We could think of no workable plan, but the events that followed were 
nothing short of the Guru’s guidance and our predicament seemed to end. 
Audience with President 

The deputation from Takht Patna Sahib had not come with any 
solution, except to report on the position of the historic gurdwaras and 
to present saropa (Sacred Robe) to the President and the Prime Minister 
of Bangladesh on the liberation of their country. Therefore, we decided 
to fulfil the second object also and through the Secretary General of 
Bangladesh, we were given audience by the Acting President of Bangla- 
desh, Syed Nazrul Islam, to whom we presented the saropa. In the course 
of our talk, we told him of our mission of locating our historic gurdwaras 
in Dacca, to which we had been denied access during the 24 years of the 
Pakistani regime. The President was sympathetic and we took the oppor- 
tunity to invite him to the Ramna gurdwara , that we had located first 
and wherein we wished to hold divine service next morning. The Presi- 
dent accepted this invitation. 

We could not meet the Prime Minister, as it was too late that even- 
ing. Moreover, we came to know that he had some previously-made 
appointments. But despite of his commitments, he sent word to us that 
he would attend our divine service if he could find time. 
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Having invited the President to divine service,- we had to'render the 
gurdwara fit for the occasion. In conjunction with our jawans, we 
feverishly began to make arrangements for the white-washing and the 
erection of a •shamiana and other decorations. We worked till 4 a.m. 

Next morning, most of the Sikh and Hindu jawans and officers 
along with a large number of Hindu and Muslim men and women 
came. The jawans of 5th Sqn. brought Guru Granth Sahib from their 
Regimental Gurdwara. 

President at the Gurdwara 

The President of Bangladesh arrived and remained for about two 
hours through the kirtan and the usual ceremonial speeches. 

In welcoming the President, I referred to the history of the gurd- 
wards in Bangladesh. S. Joginder Singh ‘Jogi’, who, after working over- 
night, had prepared a speech in Bengali, welcomed the President. In our 
speeches, we hinted at the unauthorized structures set up by squatters. 

The President, in his 45 minute speech, made an unequivocal state- 
ment on the secular nature of the country that Bangladesh is going to 
be and made it clear that all religions would be honoured and the 
damage done to the gurdwaras, temples, churches or mosques by the 
Pakistanis repaired at Government expense. He sounded a clear warn- 
ing that his government would not tolerate desecration and unauthorized 
occupation of religious places by any individual or group. 

This speech had an immediate effect, for, as soon as the function 
was over, a pleader who had built some houses and other structures in 
close proximity of the main Gurdwara room offered to vacate the 
premises immediately. 

Leaving Giani Gurbachan Singh and Bhai Amar Singh behind to 
locate Gurdwaras at Chittagong and Mymensingh, myself, Jogi ji and 
Sant Singh returned to India. 

Audience with Mujib-ur- Rahman 

On 27th January, S. Joginder Singh Jogi, S. Sant Singh and I again 
went to Dacca by road to present saropa to Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rahman, 
who had been released by the Pakistani authorities and had returned to 
his people, and also to sort out , the legal complications regarding 
unauthorized occupation of the gurdwaras. 

In Calcutta, on our second trip to Dacca, we were joined by Giani 
Fauja Singh, ex-jathedar of Sri Akal Takht, Amritsar, a representative 
of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar. 

In our absence Giani Gurbachan Singh accompanied by Bhai Amar 
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Singh went to Chittagong and they were able to locate the historic 
shrine there and another gurdwara built by Railway Sikh employees 
before partition. They also found Mymensing gurdwara, and they, at both 
the places, made arrangements for the seva and sambhal of the historic 
gurdwara. 

The deputation this time including Giani Fauja Singh, called on 
Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rahman, the Prime Minister of Bangla- 
desh, and presented a saropa to him. A memorandum, requesting the 
Government of Bangladesh to rediscover and restore to the Sikh com- 
munity the two historic shrines — Guru Nanak Mandir and Well, in Rayer 
Bazar (now in Dhanmandi) and Gurdwara Suthra Shahi Akhara, Urdu 
Bazar, Dacca— which had, during the Pakistani regime, been occupied 
by squatters, also was handed over to him. 

The Prime Minister gave a very sympathetic and patient hearing 
to the deputation and ordered an inquiry into the matter. In another 
petition made on behalf of the deputation, the Government of 
Bangladesh was requested to withdraw its petition filed with the High 
Court for acquisition of the land of the gurdwara at Ramna. 

Sheikh’s Offer 

The noble Sheikh offered to the deputation, free land for setting up 
new gurdwaras and funds for repairing the gurdwaras and assured the 
deputation that Sikhs in Bangladesh would have absolute freedom of 
worship. .We simply pleaded for restoration of our historical gurdwaras, 
and nothing more. This is receiving his attention, but, we do not yet 
know how far he will be able to go in fulfilling our hopes. 

Interim Management 

In all the above gurdwaras, interim arrangements for holding divine 
service and administration have been made, thanks to the Takht Sri 
Harimandir Sahib Committee who are providing men and money. 

The deputation had to return to India to attend a meeting especially 
called by the Prabandhak Committee of Takht Sri Harimandir Sahib, 
Patna, at which it was decided to set up a Board of Management for 
Bangladesh gurdwaras, comprising representatives from all prominent 
Sikh institutions of the country and from abroad. Till, however, the 
formation of the Board, a 21-member interim committee has been 
constituted to look after the administration of the Bangladesh gurdwaras, 
with S. Joginder Singh Jogi, as Convernor 

On March 6, Sardar Jogi and I again went to Bangladesh to do 
what we can to establish the occupancy of at least the premises of the 
historic gurdwaras. Luckily, in addition to the finances and sevadars 
provided by Takht Harimandir Sahib, Patna, an offer has been received 
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from Sardar M S. Rana, M.A., LL.B., and his wife, Dr (Mrs.) J.K. 
Rana, to work in Dacca, where they had been from 1936 to 1938, 
during the course of their service, to serve the cause of gurdwaras and 
to set up a free medical unit in Bangladesh, without any remuneration. 
This offer has been thankfully accepted. They propose to take up the 
responsibility about the end of April. 

Sikh Pilgrimage in April 

It is proposed to take a contingent of Sikhs from India on pilgrim- 
age to the Bangladesh gurdwaras in April, God willing — Insha-Allhdh. 

The community should be grateful to Shri Jatinder Mohan 
Chatterjee, Deputy Collector (Retd.), a savant and a great devotee of 
Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh, for keeping alive, by sustained 
correspondence, the interest of our premier religious bodies, that is, the 
S.G.P.C , the Chief Khalsa Diwan, the Singh Sabha, etc., in our histo- 
rical gurdwaras, and providing to the deputation, clues of historical, 
district and revenue records pertaining to the gurdwaras in East Bengal. 

I salute the Sikh officers and jawans whose pioneering effort always 
makes it possible to rediscover, retrieve and re-establish our historical 
gurdwaras-* whether in Baghdad or Bangladesh. 

I should like to end this account by acknowledging my gratitude to 
S. Joginder Singh Jogi, without whose spirited leadership, initiative, 
legal acumen, hard work and sacrifice of his professional earnings, the 
success so far of our mission would not have been wholly possible. 

We have still a long way to go. Out of the 4 gurdwaras so far 
located or found, not one completely belongs to us yet, major portions, 
and the Rayer Bazar Gurdwara completely, are under unauthorized 
occupation. It will be a tough nut to crack. We cannot gloat over the 
small gain we have made— no doubt not without hard labour. There 
is still a hard struggle ahead. I hope, however, that with continued 
interest and patronage of STi Patna Sahib Managing Committee, aided 
by the S.G.P.C., and sustained efforts of Sardar Jogi, the task will 
be accomplished. 

II 

Historic Gurdwaras in Bangladesh'*' 

On 7th March, Sardar Jogi was commissioned by Takht Sri 
Harimandir Sahib Patna Managing Board to go to Bangladesh once 
again along with Captain Bhag Singh. The SGPC, too, w’as requested 

* The Sikh Review, Baisakhi Number, April 1972, Vol., XX, No. 221, pp. 55-56, 
Calcutta-12. 
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to send its representatives, but none came. However, S. Harjit Singh 
Anandpuri, of Burdwan, (a devoted Bengali-knowing Sikh), Vice 
President of the All- Bengal Lorry Association, was included in the 
delegation on this occasion. 

The trio met the Law Minister and the Additional Attorney-General 
of Bangladesh and the Principal Secretary to the Prime Minister, Janab 
Mujib-ur- Rahman, to sort out some legal matters and to pursue the 
course of others. They visited Chittagong too, and met the District 
Judge, who is the Chairman of the Official Board of Managment of 
Chittagong Gurdwara and its Secretary. 

The result of this visit to Bangladesh has been s (a) complete con- 
trol of Sangat. Tola gurdwara has been obtained; (b) the problem of 
taking complete possession of the gurdwara at Chittagong is almost 
settled, but the probe into and occupation of landed property has yet 
to be finalized ; (c) some favourable progress has been made on the 
withdrawal of the Government appeal in the High Court regarding the 
acquisition of the Ramna presmises ; (d) action for evicting the un- 
authorized occupants in the Ramna Gurdwara premises has been 
initiated : (e) a feeler has been sent to the owner of the bungalow, which 
stands over the well and premises of Rayer Bazar. The owner is a 
senior Government officer and does not appear to be averse to a 
settlement. We could not, however, pursue the question with him, be- 
cause he was pre-occupied with his wife’s illness. 

The Takht Sri Harimandir Sahib, Patna, is vigorously pursuing 
the matter. It is desirable, however, that the SGPC should' establish 
a mission in Bangladesh without which it may not be possible to take 
care of the historic gurdwaras in Bangladesh It is also important to 
promote an understanding of Sikhism in that country, because the 
people there are receptive. The Buddhists, the Rama-Krishna Mission, 
the Ahmadias and the Christians have established their missions there ; 
so why should not the Sikhs ? Without establishing a mission, all efforts 
and the huge sums spent on acquiring and repairing the gurdwaras and 
the properties will be lost in course of time as soon as the initial 
enthusiasm has subsided. 
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Education in Amritsar under Sikh Rule 

Mrs. A. Gauba* 


For the first time after a long period of uDrest, the Punjab felt the 
soft touch of peaceful breeze during the reign of. Ran jit Singh. His 
time experienced alround development, though in varying degrees in 
different fields. Thorburn does not feel that any importance was given 
to education by the Maharaja because there were no schools during his 
time. 1 The Britishers, with motives other than education, on their visit 
to the Punjab might have gathered this idea. But after the annexation 
of the Punjab, the Survey reports— showing good figures of schools and 
scholars— were eye-opener to them. P. Melvill, in his letter to Sir Henry 
Elliot, admits that the Punjab was sufficiently advanced in the field of 
education and was ahead of the Agra Presidency. 2 Amritsar was the 
biggest city of the Punjab, enjoying the status of a religious and politi- 
cal centre of the Sikhs and entrepot for traders of far and near. It had 
the population of over one lac. 3 

Since it was a city of traders, chiefs, and eminent persons, edu- 
cation was an important aspect requiring detailed study. We gather 
from various sources, directly or indirectly that various types of edu- 
cation was imparted in the city of Amritsar. 

(1) Pandha or Hindse Schools : — In the records of Settlement 


* Head of the History Deptt., D.A.V. College for Women, Amritsar. 

1. Thorburn; S.S., The Punjab in Peace and War, p. 23. 

2. Foreign Political, File No. 21-R, 31 Jan., 1851. National Archrive of India. 

Letter from Melvill, Secretary to the Board of Administration, Punjab, to Sir 

Henry Elliot, Secretary to the Governor General of India, Letter No. 613, 

Lahore, 20th Nov., 1851. 

3. (i) Census cf 1855 ; Population of Amritsar 1,22,000. 

(ii) Thornton in his Gazzetter , Vol. I., p. 55, tells us that the population of 
Amritsar was more than that of Lahore whenever the camp of Ranjit Singh 
was at Amritsar. The population of Lahore was below one lakh. 

(iii) Jaquemont The population was between 100,000 to 200,000, Hundred 
years ago, H.L..O. Garret (ed.) Monograph No. 18, Reprint, Lang. Dept., 
Patiala 1970., pp. 26-27. 

(iv) Ganesh Das -.—Char Bagh-i-Punjab. Punjab,! Translation (type script) 
G.N.U., Amritsar. He does not give the exact number but he admits that 
Amritsar was the biggest city of the Punjab, p. 186 (text 293). 

(v) Some Passages in the life of an Adventures : — Population of Amritsar 1,75,000. 
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Report, 1852, for Amritsar Khas, 4 a list of these schools is given. 
According to this survey there were 18 such schools. It is interesting 
to note that most of the British records have shown these as ‘Hindi 
Schools’ but in this report which is the first Survey Report in Urdu 
of British times, these Schools are shown as Hindse schools. 

They might have been misread as Hindi schools by the Britishers. 
Leitner, for being on the safe side, has avoided to call them either 
Hindse or Hindi Schools. He calls them Pandha Schools 5 because they 
were popularly known so even upto the beginning of twentieth 
century. The Teachers, teaching in these schools, were known as 
Pandha (or Padha), if Brahmin by caste, and Mian if Muhammedan. 
The syNabus given by major Burn 6 in his report, submitted to 
P. Melvill, shows that instructions were given only in arithmetical 
calculations, 7 8 hardly anything to do with teachings jn Hindi. Calcu- 
lations were done in Lande script which helped in book-keeping. 
Sandhanwalia chief describes Pandha schools as those schools which 
“teach mental arithmetic and Lande" character in which Banias s keep 
their accounts and correspondence. 9 Leitner has called Muhammedan 
teachers of these schools as Mian 10 but in Survey reports they are 
either described as ‘ Pandas' or ‘ Muallum .’ 

Out of 18 Panda schools, 6 were run by Muhammedan teachers, 
Rawal by caste, and 12 were run by Brahmins. Miskin, Imam Baksh, 


4. Amritsar Settlement Record Register Hadbast No. 386. 

This report includes the survey of schools in Amritsar up to 1854 there 
was no separate education department. Hence the survey was done under the 
supervision of Revenue Department. This register is available in the office of 
Sadar Qanoongo, Amritsar. Attached to it is its English translation as Appendix I. 

5. Leitner, G.W. : — History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab Since Annexation 
and in 1882, p. 121, part I. Reprint, Lang. Department; Patiala, 1971. 

6. Foreign Pol. 31 Jan,, 1851, File No. 21-27B, N A.l. 

7. Syllabus of Hindi Schools to be completed in three years : Major Burn. ibid. 

1st Class : Alphabet, Pahare, Multiplication, table upto 40 times- 

2nd Class : Swayas or multiplying any number upto 100 by 1], (ii) Deoralt, 
multiplying any number up to 100 by 14* (iii) Deorchar or multiplying upto 100 
by 44. (iv) Pioncha, multiplying any number up to 100 by 54. ' (v) Bikul Pahare, 
multiplying any number by 1 1 as far as 100. 

3rd Class : Ditrj or Calculations or BiajJ rates (Interest), writing letters, shop- 
keeping accounts- 

8. Bania— a prominent trader class and money lenders (Bankers). 

9- Leitner : History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab , p. 121, part A. 

10. Ibid. 
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Dina, Hussain Bakhsh, Saidu and Alah Bakhsh were Rawals. They had 
monopolized this section of the education in Muslim community. Salig 
Ram, Baba Kale, disciple (Cheia) of Mehar Das, Khush-bakhat Rai 
s/o Sukh Rai, Baggu s/o Lutia Brahmin, etc., were Brahmins by caste. 
Alah Bakhsh s/o Lalu Rawal was teaching since 1810. He had 
maximum Dumber of students with him. In 1852, when the survey 
was done, he had the strength of 200 students in his school. Saidu 
s/o Pir Bakhash was also teaching since 1810 and the strength of his 
school was 100. Baggu s/o Ltitia Brahmin was teaching since 1835-36. 
He had also 100 students in his school. Moare s/o Mann Singh 
Brahmin had 80 students with him to teach and was teaching ever 
since 1817 A.D. Dina s/o Dasu Rawal could manage to raise the 
strength of his school to 150 students in two years time 
only. According to the report, 1050 students out of .2285 were 
imparted education in Hindse or Hindi schools in Amritsar. In other 
words, 45% of the total scholars received this knowledge. Besides 
this, many parents taught their sons the Mahajani or book-keeping at 
their shops. 12 The maximum nupiber of students, who joined Pandha 
Schools, were found in Amritsar in the whole division According to 
the report of R. Montgomery, there were 109 ‘Hindi’ schools impart- 
ing education to 2252 students in Lahore Division, out of which 46% 
belonged to Amritsar alone. 

2. Schools Imparting Religious Education .'—Under this heading, 
various schools of slightly varying nature can be fixed which belonged 
to Sikh, Hindu and Islamic religions. 

(i) Gurmukhi Schools :■ — Burn, in his report, gives the syllabus of 
these schools. The schooling was to be completed in three years time. 18 

Leitner has given the details of the books also. According to 
him, Japji, Rah-Ras, Arti, Sohila, Sidh Gosht (a conversation with holy 
men, showing that there is no need for miracles), Onkar, Bai Var 
(22 ballads illustrating God’s work). After that the child could read 
the whole Adi Granth and five Chapters of the Dasam Granth or the 
whole of it. The text book by Faqir Amir Dass of Amritsar consisting 


11. Settlement Survey Register of 1852. 

12. R. Montgomery in his letter Dt. 8 11.1950, Camp Amritsar, in the education 
survey report of Lahore Division. Foreign Pol. 31 Jan., 1951, File No. 22B, N.A.I. 

13. Report of Major M.P. Bum, Dy. Secretary to the Board of Administration, 
Punjab, Dated, 7th Nov., 1850, Camp Amritsar, Foreign Political, 31st Jan., 1851, 
File No. 26. 
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of 8 or 9 volumes was also taught. 14 

There were two types of Gurmukhi Schools (1) Pathsalas or 
Chatshalas, mostly attached to Dharamsalas (Sikh temples) where Bhais 
or religious teachers gave religious instructions. List of books shown 
above was meant for these schools. Ganesh Das has referred to the 
Chat Shala of Virbhan. 18 The survey report has put it in the cate- 
gory of institutions imparting religious education because it is shown 
as a part of the school of Gokal Chand Bedant-Cliari (Vedanta- 
Charya) but Leitner has treated Chat-Shalas equivalent to Mahajani or 
Lande Schools. 16 

(it) Schools in Dharamsalas or religious places resembling monaste- 
ries 'Besides the fulfilment of the charitable purposes for which these 
institutions were designed by the founders^these institutions also gave 
religious instructions. The keepers of such institutions were Bhais, 
Gianthis and sometimes sadhus and Bairagis. Settlement report register 
of 1852 has mentioned about Gurmukhi Schools. Nabir Singh s/o 
Karam Singh, Ram Singh, Bhai Hazuri Sadli Udasi, and Ram Singh were 
the teachers of those schools. They belonged to various castes and 
classes. Nabir Singh was a Zamindar Ram Singh was a kahar, and Ram 
Singh was Rawal. 

Their monthly income ranged from Rs. 3/- to Rs. 5/-per mensum. 
But the source of income is not clearly indicated. According to Leit- 
ner, the source of income of the Bhais was from the contribution of 
the fraternity, endowments to the Dharamsalas or presents from the 
pupils. 17 The teachers of such schools are frequently referred to in 
contemporary Persian sources. In the Umdat-ut-Tawarikh of Munshi 
Sohan Lai Suri the names of Bhai Ram Singh, Gobind Ram, Giani 
Gurmukh Singh S/o Sant Singh and Wasti Ram is , father of Bhai Ram 
Singh ; are frequently referred to. They were not only given jagirs 


14. Leitner, p. 34, Part I, 

Gurmukhi Schools Syllabus : 

1st Class 2nd Class 3rd Class 

Alphabet Moharne Panj Granthi, DasGranthi 

Bolvee Pothi Path. 

15. Ganesh Das : Charbagh-i-Punjab, p. 186. 

16. Leitner, p. 38, Part I. . 

17. Leitner p. 35, Part I. 

18. (i) Griffin : Chiefs and families of Note, Vol. I, p.269. 

(ii) Kirpal Singh : A Historical Account of Bhai Wasti Ram and Ram Singh, 
p. 13, 26. 

(iii) Umdat-ut-Tawarikh , Chapter III, Part If, p. 162 and 230. 
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(except Wasti Ram) but many times they were given very costly 
presents also. Ram Singh and Gobind Ram were medical practitioners 
also, who occasionally used to treat Maharaja Ranjit Singh . 19 Apart 
from the Umdat-ui-Tawarikh, Harinder Singh Roop, great grandson of 
Giani Sant Singh, has written his family history in which he has also 
described the same . 29 He writes that Sant Singh was a learned man 
whose discourses on religion were attended by Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
at Bunga Chamiarian, popularly known as Katha Bunga near Jhanda 
Bunga . 21 It is now demolished under the plan of widening the pari- 
krama of the Golden Temple. Eminent personalities of literature like 
Bhais Santokh Singh and Megh Singh were his students . 22 For some- 
time, he 23 was the teacher of Kanwar Nao-Nihal Singh also. Ganesh 
Dass has referred to the Dharanisala of Ratan Singh with great regard . 24 

In the list of Dharmarth grants shown in the settlement register, 
a large number of Sadus and scholars are shown as grantees, who, 
generally, besides religious activities, engaged themselves in imparting 
education also as shown above . 26 

There were some Akharas also where some sort of religious as well as 
literary education was imparted. Ganesh Das has mentioned the names 
of Akhara Ganga Ram Viyakarni. The very suffix attached to the name 
of Ganga Ram shows the nature of knowledge which he must be impart- 
ing to his students. Besides this, Akhara Braham, Akhara Advait Brabant, 
Akhara Kashi, etc , were a few among the list of many more Akharas . 28 

Bedant Charyia : — In the Settlement report only one such institu- 
tion is shown. It should be Vedantacharya or the teacher of Vedanta. 
Gokal Chand s/o Lahu Brahmin was the Pandit who was given 
Dharamarth grant. From the income of that, he was teaching the 

19. Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, Chapter III, pp. 32, 33, 39, 102, 107, 112, 128, 135, 140, 147, 
176, 213, 221, 230, 232, 234, 236, 244, 254, 326, 327, 328, etc. 

20. Harinder Singh Roop : Sikh-te-Sikhi, pp, 182-184. 

21. Ibid., pp. 154-56. 

22. Bhai Santokh Singh : Nanak Parkash, Chapter I, p. 33, 

23. Giani Sant Singh was the author of following books : 

(i) A booklet on Amri't. 

(ii) Dasven Padshah Chariter JeotyJeot Smane Ka. 

(iii) Translation of Ashwamedha. 

(iv) Commentry on Tulsi Ramayan, completed in 1821. 

(v) M.S.S.— Commentry on Upnishadas (in the library of Giani Family). 

24. Ganesh Dass, p. 136. 

25. Settlement Register 1852 in Sadar Qanoongo’s Office, Amritsar. 

26. Ganesh Das, p. 186. 
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students free of charge and was providing them with food also. He 
was attached to the maktab of Virbhan. Ganesh Das called this 
institution as the Chatshala of Virbhan. 27 From this, it can be con- 
cluded that the school of Vedantacharya and Chatshala were one and 
same engaged in imparting advanced knowledge in religion. 

Source of income of most of the schools imparting advanced 
knowledge in religious philosophy was Dharmarth jagirs. Gokal Chand 
was given a Dharmarth Jagir for imparting knowledge in the philosophy 
of the religion. Likewise, from other sources we get the information 
that not only in Sikh times but before it also madad i-ma'ash were 
granted to Muslims and non-Muslims known for religious sanctity 28 
and they became hereditary also from 1690 A.D. through a special 
farman of Aurangzeb. 28 And those Faqirs were permitted to continue 
un-disturbed by the Sikh rulers. 30 In the Jama bandi Register of 1852 
and the list of Dharmarth grants, entered in the Settlement registers 
of 1852 and 1866, a large number of religious grantees, were sadhs, 
faqirs, mahants and Bhais. 

(iii) Shastri Schools Major Burn has given the syllabus of these 
schools which included advanced knowledge in logic, philosophy, 
Vedanta, etc. 31 The teachers of these schools were called Padits (learned 
men). There were four such schools with 133 scholars. The source of in- 
come of such schools were either from Dharmarth Jagirs or from some 
rich persons, as stipend. Ram Chand, banker (Sahukar) was the sponserer 
of Mela Ram who gave him Rs. 10/-and, in addition, it provided food 
and clothing also. Leitner has also appreciated the services of Pt. Mela 
Ram who provided him with all the necessities of life besides Rs. 15/- 
per month. 

(iv) Persian Schools : There were 12 schools of Persian instructions 
with 350 students in all. Their strength was about 15.3% of the total 
number of scholars who studied in various types of Schools. Mostly 
Shaikh, Qazis and Quraishi by caste used to be the teachers of such 
schools One Hindu Brahmin, Pt. Laxman Ram also acted as a teacher 


27- Ibid. 

28. Goswaniy, B. N. and Grewal, J. S. : The Mughals and the Jogis of Jakhbar, 
Simla, 1967. 

29* Indu Banga : Agrarian System under Sikhs, a doctoral thesis, p. 386. 

30 (i) Foreign Pol. progs. 9 Jan , 1859, ibid. 

(ii) Foreign Pol. Consultation, 25 Feb-, 1859, No. 172-74. 

31. Major M-P. Burn, Deputy Secretary to the Board of Administration, Foreign 
Pol. No- 29 B, 31 Jan., 1851. 
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of Persian. Muslim teachers were called ‘ Mian .’ There seems to be no 
uniformity in rate of fee charged by the teachers from the scholars. 
Mudat Ali Shah received Rs. 4/-per month and food from l5 students. 
Pt. Luxman Ram got only Rs. 4/-from IS students. Rahim Bux’s income 
was Rs. 12/- per month from 20 students. He also got food and clothing 
from them in addition. Gulam Rasul was running a very big school 
which had the strength of 161 students. Three more teachers were 
employed. 

(v) Arabic Schools : Montgomary Report has classified them as Qu- 
rabic schools. 32 In these schools, a few books in Arabic were taught. 
Major Burn has given the syllabus of these schools also. 33 The course 
was completed in three classes. According to the report, there were only 
5 such schools with the strength of 65 scholars. The teachers belonged to 
various castes, low and high. Hafiz Azim-ud-Din was a Gujjar, Fateh 
Ahmed was a Qurashi and Saidu was a Jat , 34 

Conclusion : — From the above discussion, it can be infered that 
the maximum number of boys receiving education in Lahore division 
belonged to Amritsar. In 1851-52 total number of schools in the whole 
division was 1385, imparting education to 1 1,500 students, while Amritsar 
alone had 46 schools imparting education to 2285 students, i.e., 19 9% 
belong to Amritsar proper. These figures are only of those schools which 
are entered in Survey record. But education imparted in Bungas Akhars 
Mosques, etc., are not counted. P. Melvill feels that “there was a great 
desire among the people of Amritsar for giving education to their chil- 
dren. 38 Mr. Saunder, D C. Amritsar also appreciated the people of 
Amritsar and their taste for education. According to him, with equal 
intelligence, they possessed greater natural energy of character and anxi- 
ety for both mental and social improvement and at times had less aver- 

32- Foreign Pol. 31 Jan., 1851, No- 22-B, N.A.I., Camp Amritsar, 8th Nov., 1950. 

1st Class 2nd Class 3rd Class 

Jaidah Siruj Buhoee Meerai 

Meezan Sirucer, Zaekhanee Sha/eea 

Siparuh Zeravie, Mutool, Kafee 

Shurha-i-Fulam, 

Insha-i-Shurha, Shurah-Vigaya. 

Camp Amritsar, 7th Nov., 1850, Report of Major H. Bum, Dy. Secretary to 
Board of Administration. 

34- Appendix No- 1. 

35. Foreign Political Consultations : File No. 21-B, 31 Jan., 1851, N.A.I. Letter of 
P. Melvill to Heniy Elliot, No. 613 Dt. 20th Nov-, 1950. 
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seness to innovation and fewer prejudice to over come.” 3 ® 

It is surprising to note that no reference to women education in 
Amritsar is given in any records. But we cannot simply rule out the 
possibility of women education altogether. Ganesh Das, while narrating 
the story of Mirza Sahiba, writes that Mirza and Sahiba were studying 
in the same -(School) in a Mosque ( Maseet )? 7 Though they did not 
belong to the city under study but social customs and traditions are 
almost same everywhere. P. Melvill has recorded some girls schools in 
Lahore and Kasur, 38 

Maximum number of students were imparted knowledge in (ftfefi) 
calculation work, 60.9% of the total students joined “Pandha Schools.” 
Amritsar was a city of traders, 33 and the trade was in the hands of 
Hindus and Muslims. 40 Those, who had to act as Munim (accountant), 
also attended such schools. Agriculturists, traders and officials also joined 
these schools. 41 Lande was the commonly used script in. the important 
cities of Punjab. Dr J. S. Grewal in his book Balala on the basis of 
the old documents available with him, counted the signatures of the 
witnesses belonging to various classes put at various times. He has 
also come to the conclusion that the number of ‘ Lande ’ knowing persons 
was fairly high. 42 

According to the Survey reports the next popular education was 
Persian. Persian held second position, in the field of education. Persian 
being the official language, it was somewhat essential to know it. 
Therefore, may be out of compulsion, many students joined Persian 
schools. 43 Instructions in other schools were almost religious in nature. 

It is also interesting to know that people of Amritsar were enthusi- 
astic about education and that is why they called many teachers from 
other far off cities, such as Calcutta, to educate their children. Sandhan- 
walia Sardars called a Baboo from Calcutta to educate their children in 
English. 44 Pandit Jaspat Rai s/o Hira belonged to Lahore, who migra- 
ted to Amritsar for imparting religious education. Mela Ram s/o 


36. Ibid File No. 23B, 31st Jan., 1851, N.A I. 

37. Ganesh Dass : Char-Bagh-i-Panjab, p. 147, Text 365. 

38. Foreign Political : Education Survey Report, Jan. 31, 1851, No. 21B, N.A.I. 
40- Jaquemont : Hundred Years Ago (Ed.) Garret, pp. 26-27. 

41. Panjab Adm- Report 0849-51), Para-378. 

42. Dr Grewal, J.S. : Batala, In the Bye Lanes of the History, pp. 395-97. 

43- Ganesh Dass : p. 182, Text 291. 

44. Foreign Political : 31st January, 1851, File No. 21-27B, N.A.I. 
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Musada Ram migrated from JuHundur whom Ram Chand Sahukar 
sponsored. Much before this Surat Singh father of Giani Sant Singh 
(in charge of the Darbar Sahib) during Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s time 
migrated from Chiniot to deliver religious discourses and educate 
people. 45 

There were different modes of payment for the teacher of different 
types of schools The survey report shows that the average payment to 
Pandas by a student was about 2 Annas to 2 Annas and 5 pies per 
month. Mutsadi received Rs. 7/- from 40 students. Hussain Bakhsh 
got Rs. 10/- per month from 80 students. Like-wise others also. 
Soma got only money while others got money as well as food Leitner 
also confirms the rates and tells that the payment during Ranjit Singh’s 
rule were higher than those during British rule. May be, people were 
richer then 46 for the teachers, who imparted religious instructions, were 
given Dharmarth Grants which have already been discussed, or some 
rich persons used to sponsor them. In those cases, they were paid 
money beside food and clothing (Amur Parcha). Some times, private 
tutors were also engaged for teaching English. Many chiefs sent their 
sons to Ludhiana and Delhi for learning English. Among many 
others Jamadar Khushal Singh sent his adopted son Bishan Singh to 
Ludhiana Missionary School. McGregor thinks that he was a promi- 
sing boy. 47 

We can find a long list of learned persons during the sikh rule who 
were the students of Amritsar and got their education there only. 
Among many such examples, the family of Chhaju Missar throughout 
had a scholistic record. Chhaju and his son Beli Ram were great econo- 
mists of their time and controlled and improved octroi system and 
improved the financial conditions of the Punjab State. Griffin places 
Beli Ram among the category of great scholars who knew Persian, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Mathematics and Physical Science. 48 Kanwal Narayan 
son of Sohan Lai, was a famous astronomer of the durbar of Ranjit 
Singh. His predictions on the basis of astromnical calculations always 
came out true. 49 Faqir brothers were well known for their medical 
knowledge, public administrating and political understanding. Amritsar 


45. Harinder Singh Roop : Sikh Te Sikhi, p. 131. 

46. Leitner : p. 38, Part I. 

47. McGregor : p. 247, Vol. II. 

48. Griffin : Chiefs of Punjab , p. 455. 

49. Sohan Lai Suri : Dafter IV, p. 167. 
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made great contributions in the field of education during the Sikh rule, 
and even afterwards. 

APPENDIX No. 1 

Translation of Misl (file) Haqiqat 1S52 A. D. Amritsar Khas 
Hadbast No. 386. 

( Seal impression on every page : m p r a c .) 

Signed by E^tra Asstt. Commissioner, Mehtab Singh. 

Misl. Haqiqat prepared, signed by KaTairt Din Patwari and 
Muhammed Girdawar, 3rd Feb., 1854. 

Naqsha Madrasa Shahr Amritsar Khas Mutalak Pargna Wa ZilaKhud 386. 

Name of Name of the Number of Remarks (Kafiyat) 
Education Teacher Students 

This mualum (teacher) 
gets Rs. 7/- per month 
from group of boys 
in addition to this he gets 
diet also. 

Different fee is charged 
from different students. 
Gets Rs. 12/- per month 
and diet from group of 
boys. He is teaching, since 
last two years. 

This pandit teaches the 
boys as dhdrmarth and 
provides food from his 
own pocket and he is a 
jagirdar. 

This mualum gets Rs. 4/- 
per month and food from 
group of boys. He is tea- 
ching since 22 years. 

This mualum (teacher) gets 
at the rate of the above 
and he is teaching since 
five years. 

This pandit gets Rs. 4/- 
per month from the group 
of boys and nothing else. 
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1. Hindse Maskin S/o Imam 40 
Bux, Caste Rawal, 
resident of Amritsar. 


2 „ Dina S/o Dasandi, 150 

Caste Rawal, resi- 
dent of Amritsar. 


3. Bedant Gokal, Chand S/o 50 

Charya Lahu, Caste Brah- 

min, resident of 
Amritsar. 

4. Persian Mudat Ali Shah S/o 15 

Kasim Ali Shah, 

Caste Saber, resident 
of Amritsar. 

5. „ Gulam Nabi S/o 11 

Game Shah, Caste 
Shaikh. 

6. „ Pandit Luxman Ram 18 

S/o Mansa Ram, 

Caste Brahmin. 
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7. Arbi Hafiz Azim-ul-Din 1 8 

S/o Gulam Muhmm- 
ed, Caste Ghani 
Gujar. 

8, Hindi Hussain Bux S/o 80 

Gulam Rassul, 

Caste Rawal. 


9. „ Meher S/o Mansukh, 80 

Caste Brahmin. 


10. Arbi Fateh Muhammed S/o 8 
Ibrahim, Caste 
Quraishi. 


11. „ Ali S/o Muhammed, 13 

Caste Bag ban (Gardner) 
Aerian, resident of 
Amritsar. 

12. Hindse Sabru S/o Pir Bux, 100 

Caste Rawal, Resi- 
dent of Amritsar. 


13. „ Saligram S/o Siddhu, 50 

Caste Brahmin, 
resident of Amritsar. 

14. ,, Hargobind S/o Daya, 35 

Caste Brahmin, resi- 
dent of Amritsar. 

9 

Seal mprac. 

15. „ Baba Kale Chela 60 

Mehar Das. 


16. „ Khusal Singh S/o Sukh 25 

Rai, Caste Behai. 


17. „ Bhaggu S/o Ghasita, 100 

Caste Brahmin. 


This mualum (teacher) gets 
weekly payment at the rate 
of Rs. 7/- per month and 
food from the group of 
boys. 

This mualum (teacher) is 
getting Rs. 10/-per month 
without food from the 
group of boys and he is 
teaching since 10 years. 
This panda (teacher) charg- 
es Rs. 8/-per month from 
group of boys and teach- 
ing since 35 years. 

This mualum (teacher) gets 
Rs. 4/- without food, per 
month from the group of 
boys and teaching since 
12 years. 

This mualum (teacher) gets 
Rs. 5/8/-per month with- 
out food. 

This mualum (teacher) gets 
Rs. 15/- per month from 
the group of boys without 
food and he is teaching 
since 40 years. 

This mualum (teacher) is 
getting Rs. 7/8/-per month 
and teaching since 8 years. 
This panda (teacher) is 
getting Rs. 5/-per month 
from group of boys and 
teaching since last 5 years. 


This Sadh (recluse) gets 
Rs. 7/- per month and 
teaching since last 8 years. 

This Pandha (teacher) gets 
Rs. 6/- per month from 
the boys and teaching 
since last 5 years. 

This Pandha gets Rs. 15/- 
per month without food 
and teaching since last 
14 years. 
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18. Shastri Brahma Nand S/o 4 




Hira Nand, Caste 
Brahmin, resident of 
Amritsar. 

19. 

99 

Saras Nath S/o Raghu 6 
Nath, Caste Brahmin, 
resident of Amritsar. 

20. 

99 

Saligram S/o Har- 10 

chand, Caste Brahmin, 
resident of Amritsar. 

21. 

Persian 

Maukam Din S/o 10 

Buddha, Caste Zemindar 
(Agriculturist). 

22. 

Hindse 

Sob S/o Des Raj, Caste 40 
Brahmin, resident of 
Amritsar. 

23. 

99 

Shiv Narayan S/o 
Mela Ram, Caste 
Brahmin, resident of 
Amritsar. 

24. 

99 

Alah Bux S/o Lalu, 200 
Caste Rawal, resident 
of Amritsar. 

25. 

» 

Nand Lai S/o 40 

Kanhya, Caste Brahmin, 
resident of Amritsar. 

26. 

99 

Madho S/o Kahana, 40 

Caste Brahmin, resident 
of Amritsar. 


Seal mprac. 


27. 

99 

Shiv Lai S/o Basant, 
Caste Brahmin, resi- 
dent of Amritsar. 

50 

28. 

Gur- 

Munshi Beer Singh S/o 

25 


mukhi 

Karam Singh, Caste 
Zamindar, resident of 




Amritsar. 


29. 

Persian 

Rahim Bux S/o Qazi, 
Caste Sandhu, resident 
of Amritsar. 

20 


This Pandit is a Jagirdar 
and teaches as Dhannarth. 


As above. 


This pandit is getting Rs. 
3/- per month from group 
of boys. 

This tnualum f teacher) 
gets Rs. 3/- per month 
from group of boys. 

This panda (teacher) gets 
total Rs. 5/- per month 
from all the boys and he is 
teaching since last 2 years. 
This panda gets total Rs. 
5/- per month from all the 
boys and he is teaching 
since last 25 years. 

This (teacher) panda gets 
Rs. 23/- from all the boys 
and he is teaching since 
last 40 years. 

This panda (teacher) gets 
Rs. 5/- from total number 
of boys and he is teaching 
since last 18 years. 

This panda gets Rs. 7/- 
per month and Amur 
Parcha (cloth to wrap 
like shawl) and teaching 
since last 9 years. 


This panda gets Rs. 5/-per 
month from boys and 
teaching since last 40 years. 

This bhai ( priest ) gets 
Rs. 5/- per month and 
teaching since last 10 
years. 

This mualum (teacher) 
gets Rs. 12/- per month 
from all the boys in addi- 
tion to this they give clo- 
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thes and food. He is teach- 
ing since last one year. 


30. 

Gur- 

mukhi 

Ram Singh S/o Dharma, 15 
Caste Kumhar, resident 
of Amritsar. 

This bhai gets Rs. 4/- per 
month and has been 
teaching since last 3 years. 

31. 

>> 

Basant Singh S/o 25 

Swaya Singh, Caste 
Brahmin, resident of 
Amritsar. 

This bhai gets Rs. 5/- per 
month and is teaching 
since last 3 years. 

32. 

» 

Bhai Hazuria S/o 15 

Natha, Caste Sadh Udasi, 
resident of Amritsar. 

This bhai gets Rs. 4/- per 
month and is teaching 
since last 4 years. 

33. 

Persian 

Gulam Ali S/o Qazi, 12 
Chaste Quraishi, resi- 
dent of Amritsar. 

This mualum (teacher) 
gets Rs 5/- and teaching 
since last 3 months. 

34. 

Hindse 

Bhawani Das S/o 50 

Laddha, Caste Brahmin, 
resident of Amritsar. 

This panda gets Rs. 5/- 
per month from boys and 
is teaching since last two 
years. 

35. 

Arbi 

Mauz-ul-Din S/o Atta, 5 
Caste Jat, resident of 
Amritsar. 

This Mualum (teacher) 
gets Rs. SI- and is teach- 
ing since last 8 years. 

36. 

Gur- 

mukhi 

Ram Singh S/o Garib 12 
Singh, Caste Rawal, 
resident of Amritsar. 

This Bhai gets Rs. 3/- per 
month from boys and 
teaching since last 3 years. 

37 

Persian 

Maulvi Khair Din S/o 22 
Maphkood, Caste 
Kashmiri, resident 
of Amritsar. 

This mualum gets Rs. 7/- 
per month and teaching 
since last 6 years. 

38. 


Azim Ulah S/o Habib 8 
Ullah, Caste Shaikh, 
resident of Amritsar. 

This mualum gets Rs. 5/- 
per month and is teaching 
since last one year. 

39. 

Shastri 

Pt. Jaspat S/o Hira, 40 

Caste Brahmin, resi- 
dent of Lahore. 

This pandit gets Rs. 30/- 
per month appointed by 
the Government from 


40. Persian Gulam Rasul S/o Arbi 

and Hafiz Sube, Caste 15 

Arbic Quraishi, resident of Persian 
Amritsar. 146 

Total : 161 


Lahore and he is teaching 
in Government School. 

There are four mualums 
(teachers) and get Rs. 115/- 
per month from the 
Government. A part of it 
Rs. 30/-to mualum Gulam 
Ali, Rs. 70/- Gulam Ras- 
sul, Hafiz Gulam Muham- 
med S/o Muhammed 
Khan Rs. 7/-. 
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41. English Ayodhya Parshad Persian In this mualums there are 

and S/o Pt Dina Das, 32 three mualmin who get 

Persian Caste Brahmin. English Rs 225/- per month from 

27 the Government. Ayodhya 

Total : 66 Prasad Rs. 150/- Muham- 
med Sujjan S/o Rustam 
Khan Rs. 60/- Alam Rah 
S/o Gulam Gaus Rs. 15/-. 

42. Gur- Tara Singh S/o Amrik 34 This bhai gets Rs. 15/- 

mukhi Singh, Caste Carpenter, from the Government and 

resident of Amritsar. teaches (?) 

43. Shastri Mela Ram S/o Musda 33 This pandit gets Rs 10/- 

Ram, Caste Brahmin, clothing and food from 

resident of Jullundur. Ram Chand Shahukar and 

is teaching since last 7 
years. 

44. English Behai Sahib Bahadur 20 This Sahib gets Rs. 80/- 

from Mrs Henry Thomas 
Munsaf Sahib Bahadur. 

45. Persian Azizullha S/o 25 This person gets Rs 54/- 

Muhammed Mirza from the above source 

(markuma bala ). 

46. Gur- Kharak Singh S/o 20 This person gets Rs. 15/- 

mukbi Nhrayan Singh, Caste from the above source. 

Sikh, resident of Amritsar. 

Seal m p r a c. 
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Banda Singh Bahadur, His Achievements 
And The Place of His Execution 
Ganda Singh 

I 

Banda Singh, 1 the warrior-disciple of Guru Gobind Singh, was 
known as Lachhman Dev in his childhood. He was born on Katik 
Sudi 13, 1727, Bikrami (27th October, 1670 A. D., O.S.), at Rajauri 2 in 
the Punchh district of Western Kashmir. His father Ram Dev was an 
ordinary ploughman Rajput. 3 As is the case with all such persons as 
are born in poor circumstances and rise to historical importance in the 
later years of their lives, nothing is known of his early childhood except 
that the child Lachhman Dev developed into a youth of very active 
habits, full of energy and fond of shooting and hunting. 

It seems that he received no regular schooling in the early days of 
his life and like most of the youngmen of his age he spent his time in 
ploughing and hunting. He was very tender and sensitive of heart and 
was yet a raw youth when his life had its first dramatic turn. It is said 
that during one of his hunting excursions, the pitiable looks of a dying 
doe, shot by him, struck the tender cords of his heart. His feelings 
were further affected by the sight of its two young ones, falling from its 
womb and fluttering to death before his eyes in a few minutes after 
their unnatural birth, of which he himself was the main cause. Some- 


1 . For a detailed study of his life and achievements, see Banda Singh Bahadur, 
Amritsar, 1935, by the writer of this article. 

2. Irvine, Later Mughals, i. 93, Karam Singh, Banda Bahadur , p. 20, Macauliffe, 
the Sikh Religion, V. 237, etc-, have followed Gian Singh’s Shamsher Khalsa. 
Risalah-i-Nanak Shah of Budh Singh Arora, followed by James Browne’s India 
Tracts, II ( History of the Rise and Progress of the Sicks) 9, says that Banda 
Singh was the native of a village called Pandory in the Jullundur Doab, Panjab. 
But there are so many villages by that name in that tract that it is difficult to 
determine the exact place. 

3- According to Hakim Rai’s Ahwal Lachhman Das urf Banda Sahib Chela Guru 
Singh Sahib, he originally belonged to the Sodhi clan of the Khatris, while 
another account records him as a Panjabi Khatri (Kapur or Khana) of the 
Sialkot District. (A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Panjab, 698, 722.) 
The descendants of Baba Banda Singh are all known as Sodhi. This lends 
greater strength and authenticity to the Sodhi tradition. 


/ 
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thing latent moved his from within. His sense of penitence grew so 
strong that in an instant his mind had an ascetic’s turn and was turned 
away from everything mundane. 

Wanders as an ascetic 

He left his home and household at the age of fifteen and assumed 
the role of a rolling stone. He moved from place to place on the 
mendicant excursions of his first preceptor Sadhu Janaki Prasad. At 
the Shrine of Ram Thamman nearKasur he entered into the discipleship 
of a Bairagi Ram Das and assumed the name of Madho Das Bairagi. 
But he did not stay with him for long and after some years of wander- 
ing settled down in the historic Panchbati woods near Nasik. Here he 
formed the acquaintance of an old Yogi, Aughar Nath, who instructed 
him in the secrets of Yoga and occultism. Being thus accomplished, he 
left the Panchbati woods, after the old Yogi's death, and established a 
monastery of his own at Nander (in Maharashtra) on the left bank of 
the river Godavari. 

With the increase of his fame as a Yogi and an occultist, a sort of 
pride entered into his head. He was, perhaps, too raw for the life of 
a saint. He would practise his occultism over his saint visitors and 
guests and would take pleasure in ridiculing his less gifted brethren. 
He was undoubtedly a mine of energy and enthusiasm but they were 
directed in wrong channels. The ore was there in an inexhaustible 
abundance but was waiting for a Refining Chemist to separate the dross 
from the pure metal and to clean and polish it with his chemical solu- 
tions. It was in this state of suspense that Madho Das spent about 
sixteen summers of his life at Nander. At last the warrier-saint Guru 
Gobind Singh appeared on the scene, in September 1708, to reclaim the 
misdirected energies of the ascetic Bairagi and make them flow through 
the channels of the Khalsa Brotherhood, strenuously working for the 
emancipation of humanity suffering under the inequities and oppressions 
of the age. 

Becomes a Sikh 

After the battle of Jajau on the 8th June, 1707, Guru Gobind Singh 
had accompanied Emperor Bahadur Shah to Agra, where on the 4th of 
Jamadi-ul-awwal, 1119 A H (July 23, 1707), a dress of honour including 
a jewelled scarf, a dhukh-dhukhi, an aigrett, etc., worth sixty thousand 
rupees were presented to him by the Emperor as a mark of his gratitude. 
It appears from the Guru’s letter of the 1st of Katik, 1764, October 2, 
1707, addressed to the Sikhs of Dhaul that the old negotiations that 
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had brought him from the Punjab were then in progress and that he 
soon expected to return to his country. But as the Emperor had to 
leave for Rajputana soon after (November 12, 1707), and then to the 
Deccan to crush the threatening rebellion of his younger brother Kam 
Bakhsh, the Guru accompanied him southwards. Finding no prospect, 
however, of any satisfactory conclusion of the negotiations, he separated 
himself from the royal camp at Nanded. 4 It was here that on September 

3, 1708, he met Madho Das Bairagi and transformed him into Banda, 
a slave or a man of his. 

On his way to the Deccan Guru Gobind Singh had heard of the 
Bairagi’s unsaintly behaviour from the Dadupaothi Mahant Jait (Chet) 
Ram of Dadudwara (Narayana, Jaipur State), whom, like many others, 
he had insulted and ridiculed. On his arrival at Nander, the Guru 
went to see him. Madho Dass was'not then present in his monastery. 
The Guru, therefore, occupied the Bairagi’s cot and lay down to wait 
for him, while his Sikh companions busied themselves in slaughter- 
ing and preparing goats for their meals. The proud and infuriated 
vegetarian Bairagi at once hurried to his place to wreak his vengeance 
upon the intruder for this irreligious act in the precincts of his hermitage. 
But he came, he saw and was conquered. All his efforts in overturning 
the Guru’s cot, by his yogic incantations and occultism, ended in 
failure, and, thus baffled, he was convinced of the spiritual superiority of 
the Guru. Madho Das now came nearer and respectfully addressed 
him. The following dialogue is recorded in Persian Zikar-i-Guruan wa 
Ibtida-i-Singlian wa Mazhab-i-Eshan by Ahmad Shah of Batala : 

Madho Das : Who art thou ? 

Guru Gobind Singh : He, whom you know. . 

Madho Das : What do I know ? 

Guru Gobind Singh : Think it over in your mind. 

Madho Das (after a pause) : So you are Guru Gobind Singh ! 

Guru Gobind Singh : Yes. 

Madho Das : What hast thou come here for ? 

Guru Gobind Singh : I have come so that I may convert you into 
a disciple of mine. 

Madho Das : I accept it, my. Lord. I am a Banda (a slave) of yours. 

The erstwhile proud Bairagi Madho Das submissively fell down at 
the feet of Guru Gobind Singh and accepted his creed without a word 

4. Later Mughals, i. 90; Sainapat, Sri Guru Sobha, 94-106; Sri Gur-Pratap Suroj , 
xiv, 6174-5; Bahadur Shah Namah, Jamadi I 4, 1119 A.H., Tarikh-i-Bahadur 
Shahi, E. & D., VII. 566. 
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of argument. Guru Gobind Singh clearly perceived what was yet vital 
in the youthful Bairagi and he relumed it with Promethian fire. He 
availed himself of the psychological moment, dressed him like a Sikh, 
and administered to him the Immortalising Draught, the Amrit of the 
Khalsa, and regularly baptised him with all the usual Sikh rites. The 
ex-Bairagi was now given the new name of Banda Singh, though 
he has been popularly known, and recorded by historians, as Banda or 
Banda Bahadur. 5 In an instant he was a changed man. He was now 
no longer an ascetic Bairagi. He had become a full-fledged Sikh, a 
disciple of Guru Gobind Singh and a member of the Khalsa brother- 
hood. His monastery was in no time dissolved and he followed his Lord 
to his camp to prepare for his new militant mission. 

Leaves for the Panjab 

At Nander Guru Gobind Singh was stabbed by a Pathan of Sir- 
hind, deputed in all probability by Wazir Khan, the faujdar of that 
place, 6 for it was he who had to suffer the most if the negotiations be- 
tween the Guru and the Emperor were to reach a successful conclusion. 
He was the same man under whose orders the younger sons of the Guru, 
betrayed into his hands by a servant named Gangu of Saheri, near 
Morinda, were bricked up alive and mercilessly done to death at Sir- 
hind, in the Christmas week of 1704. 

This added fuel to the fire of Banda Singh’s fury against that dread- 
ful city and its murderous governor. He waited not for the recovery 
of the Guru from the wound and begged to be allowed to proceed to 
the Panjab. The Guru entrusted the military command of his people 
to his charge and commissioned him to the Panjab as an accredited 
soldier of the Khalsa. 

A council of five pyaras, consisting of Binod Singh, Kahan Singh, 
Baj Singh, Daya Singh and Ram Singh, was appointed to assist him, and 
some twenty other Singhs were told off to accompany him to the theatre 


5. Ahmad Shah Butalia, p. 11; Ganesh Das , Risalah-i-Sahib Numa, 186-7; Twarikh-i- 
Muzoffari, 85; Bakhtmall, Hal Mukhtisar, 10; Siyar-uI-Mutakhirin, Raymond, i. 
182, Briggs 72-3; M’ Gregor, History of the Sikhs, i. 106; Latif, History of the 
Panjab, 294; Macauliffe, Sikh Religion , V- 238- 

According to Macauliffe he was given the name of Gurbakhsh Singh. For a detailed 
discussion on this point, the reader is referred to the Sikh ItihSs Bare, pp. 56-69. 
In some places in the Persian Akhbars and historical works, he has been 
erroneously mentioned as Guru, Guru Banda and Guru Gobind. 

6. Chatur Jugr, Sainapat, Sri Guru Sobha, 101-2. 
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of their future warlike activities. 

Thus raised to the position of a Commander of the forces of the 
Khalsa, and equipped with the Guru’s Hukam-namas or letters to the 
Sikhs all over the country to join in his expeditions, Banda Singh 
Bahadur left for the Panjab. 7 

The Sikhs join his forces 

In a few months, he arrived on the frontier of Delhi province. Here 
he slackened his speed and moved very leisurely and cautiously. For 
want of men, money and ammunition, he was not yet prepared for 
collision with the Mughal government. For some time he stayed near 
the villages of Sehri and Khanda in the pargariah of Kharkauda. From 
here he despatched the Guru’s letters to the Sikhs calling upon them to 
join him in punishing Wazir Khan, the faujdar of Sirhind, and his 
Hindu Peshkar SuchaNand (called Sachidanad in Qasim’s Ibratnama), 
who had been responsible for the merciless execution of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s young innocent sons. His Sikh companions from Nander, as 
well wrote a large number of letters to the leading Sikhs telling them 
that Banda Singh had been deputed by the Guru himself and that it 
behoved every true Sikh to fall in under his banner. 

There was a stir among the Sikhs, and they flocked to him from all 
quarters. Bhai Fateh Singh, a descendant of Bhai Bhagtu, Karam 
Singh and Dharam Singh of Bhai Rupa, and Nigahia Singh and Chuhar 
Singh were among the first leading persons who joined him with men and 
money. Ali Singh and Mali Singh with other Sikhs of Salaudi were the 
next to follow. And, later on, ‘his successes drew to his standard the 
whole body of the Sicque nation’ (Forster’ Travels, i. 263). Chowdhris 
Ram Singh and Tilok Singh of the Phulkian family liberally contributed 
to his resources and rendered every possible assistance in the accomplish- 
ment of his mission. 8 

Sacks Samana, Kapuri and Sadfaaura 

In a few month he found himself at the head of a considerable 
force of Sikhs with whom he marched upon the town of Samana which 
rankled in their hearts as the residence of Saiyid Jalal-ud-Din, the 
executioner of Guru Tegh Bahadur, and of Bashal Beg who had volun- 
teered to decapitate the Guru’s sons. Early oh the morning of the 26th 
November, 1709, Banda Singh and his men suddenly rushed upon the 


7. Mahma Parkash, 608 a; Rattan Singh, Prachiit Partth Prakash, 90-2 ; Gian Singh, 
Tawarikh Guru Khalsa (1913) i. 221; Latif, History of the Panjab , 294. 

8. Banda Singh Bahadur , 27-34. 
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town from a distance of about ten kos and, before night fall, its palatial 
buildings were a heap of ruins. About ten thousand lives are said to 
have been lost in the pillage and an immense bootly fell into the hands 
* the Sikhs. 

Passing through Kurham, Thaska, Shahabad and Mustafabad, 
which all fell before him without much resistance, he attacked the town 
of Kapuri. Its Faujdar Qadam-ud-din was a moral-wreck of the worst 
type and stories of his profligacy are still, after the elapse of over 
two centuries and a half, current in Kapuri and its neighbourhood. 
There was hardly a handsome Hindu women there, whose chastity had 
not been attacked by this depraved ruler. His sowars, prowled over the 
territory, waylaying Hindu marriage parties and snatching away young 
brides, and thus Qadam-ud-din was a terror to the non-Muslims of the 
illaqa. Banda Singh, therefore, decided to attend to no other business 
till he had chastised him. He attacked Kapuri, set fire to the strong- 
hold of Qadam-ud-din’s debauchries and scattered his immoralising 
wealth to the four winds. 

He next turned his attention to Sadhaura which was a notorious 
centre of oppression. The Hindus of this place were not allowed to 
burn their dead. Osman Khan, the ruler of the place, was a great bigot 
and he had tortured to death the great Muslim saint Saiyid Badar-ud- 
din Shah, popularly known as Budhu Shah, simply because of his 
having helped Guru Gobind Singh in the battle of Bhangani. Here it 
was mostly the infuriated local peasantry that wreaked its vengeance 
upon the tyrant. 

It may be mentioned here that Banda Singh was following this 
circuitous route so that the Sikhs from Doaba and Majha, whose 
passage across the Sutlej had been blocked by Sher Mohammad Khan 
of Maler-Kotla, could join his force before his attack upon Sirhind. 
While he occupied Chhat, the Sikhs from the north defeated the Maler- 
Kotla contingent near Ropar and joined.him between Kharar and Banur 
on the Ambala-Ropar road 9 
Conquers an'd Occupies Sirhind 

The Jaipur news-writer at the Imperial Court in his report written 
some time before the battle of Sirhind says that the Sikhs had a deep- 

9. Prachin Panth Prakash 102-4; Gian Singh, Shamsher Khaha, 4-5; Shohan Lai, 
Umdat-ut-Tawarikh , i-78; Latif, History of the Panjab , 175; Irvine Later 
Mughals, i-94; Harisi, lbarat Nama, 40 b; Karam Singh, Banda Bahadur , 43-59; 
Banda Singh Bahadur, 35-49. 
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rooted hatred for wazir Khan, the faujdar of Sirhind, for the murder of 
the young sons of Guru Gobind Singh, and therefore, there was a great 
discord and confusion in the whole area : 



While preparations for the attack upon Sirhind were in progress, 
a Hindu officer of Sirhind— a nephew of Peshkar Sucha Nand — 
appeared in the Sikh camp with a thousand men to play the part of 
a traitor. Band^ Singh believed his false story of desertion from Sirhind 
and allowed him to join the camp. In addition to the Sikhs who 
looked towards the happy prospect of a holy war against the condemned 
city and its governor, a large number of plunderers joined the Sikhs to 
prey upon the countless riches of the city. Wazir Khan came out to 
meet them with a large force and an innumerable host of crusaders. 
The battle was fought on the plain of Chappar-Chiri on the 24th of 
Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1122 Hijri (May 12, 1710). The plunderers and 
the Hindu officer were the first to take to flight. It was feared that this 
would cause confusion in the Sikh ranks, but the position was soon 
brought under control when Banda Singh Bahadur came forward to lead 
his men on to a bold attack. Wazir Khan fell under the sword of 
Fateh Singh and the battle was won. The city was entered and occupied 
on the 26th Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1122 A.H., May 14,1710 According to 
the same news-writer, the Sikhs after their occupation of the city issued 
strict orders not to kill a single animal there. 



The Ram Raiya Masands of Ghudani were the next to be punished 
for the insult of a Sikh musician Bulaka Singh, At Maler-Kotla the 
grave of Bibi Anoop Kaur was dug out and her remains were cremated 
according to Sikh rites. She had been forcibly carried away by Sher 
Muhammad Khan from the Sirsa rivulet in December 1704, and buried 
in a grave after she had committed suicide to save her honour. The town 
was, however, spared, for Sher Muhammad Khan had appealed for 
mercy for the sons of Guru Gobind Singh at the time of their execution 
at Sirhind. It was under this sense of gratitude that, even later on, the 
Sikhs did not touch Maler-Kotla, although the whole of its neighbour- 
hood was trampled under their horses’ hoofs. 
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Rai Kot and other places of importance offered no resistance and 
the whole of the province of Sirhind fell into the hands of Banda Singh. 
Baj Singh, his companion from Nander, was appointed the Subehdar of 
Sirhind, with Ali Singh as his Naib. Fateh Singh was .confirmed in his 
appointment at Samana, and Ram Singh and Binod Singh were given 
the joint charge of Thanesar and the surrounding territory. 10 

“In all the parganas occupied by the Sikhs, the reversal,” says 
Irvine, “of the previous customs was striking and complete. A low 
scavanger or leather dresser, the lowest of the low in Indian estimation, 
had only to leave home and join the Guru [referring to Banda Singh], 
when in a short time he would return to his birth-place as its ruler, 
with his order of appointment in his hand. As soon as he set foot within 
the boundaries, the well-born and wealthy went out to greet him and 
escort him home. Arrived there, they stood before him with joined 
palms, awaiting his orders.. .Not a soul dared to disobey an order, and 
men, who had often risked themselves in battle-fields, became so cowed 
that they were afraid even to remonstrate.” 11 
Converts Hindus and Muslims into Sikhs 

While at Sirhind and other places, Banda Singh converted many a 
Hindu and Mohammadan to faith of Sikhism. “The authority of that 
sect [of the sikhs] extented to such an extent,” wrote Yar Muhammad 
Qalandar, the then Subehdar of Shahjahanabad, in June 1710 “that 
many Hindus and Muhammadans, finding no alternative other than 
obedience and submission to them, adopted their faith and manners. 
And their chief Banda .. captivated the hearts of all towards his in- 
clinations, and, whether a Hindu or a Muhammadan, whosoever 
came in contact with him, he [Banda Singh] conferred upon him the 
title of Singh— baptized him into the Sikh faith.” Accordingly Dindar 
Khan, a powerful ruler of the neighbourhood, was named Dindar Singh, 
and Mir Nasir-ud-Din, the news- writer of Sirhind, became Mir Nasir 
Singh. In the same way, a large number of Mohammadans abandoned 
Islam and followed the misguided path [of Sikhism], and took solemn 


10 Muhammad Qasim, Ibarat Namah, 20-1; Kamwar Khan, Tazkirah, 150b; Yar 
Muhammad, Dasrur-ul-Insha, 6a, Ruqa No 3; Harisi, Ibrat Namah, 41; Ahwal-i- 
Salatin, 34-6; Khafi Khan, blunt akhib-ul-Lubab, II. 653-54; Sohan Lai , Umdat-ut- 
Tawarikh, 59; 77-8; Inayat Ali, Kolia Afghans, 13-4; Ganesh Das, Rishalah-i-Sahib 
Numa, 189; Prachin Panth Parkash, 69, 104-13; Mehma Prakash, 612; Sukha 
Singh, Gur Bilas, 393; Irvine, Later Mughals, 1.94-7; Banda Singh, 55-74- 
11. Later Mughals, i. 98-99. 
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oaths and firms pledges to stand by him .” 12 

At his Capital 

With the establishment of his power, Banda Singh assumed some- 
thing of a regal state. He repaired the old Imperial fort of Mukhlispur, 
occupied by him at the time of his conquest of Sadhaura, gave it the 
name of Lohgarh and established his capital there. He had become 
a king all but in name. He had conquered many a territory and gover- 
ned it through his deputies. He commanded a large army of devoted 
followers and had a capital and palaces to live in. He now struck a coin 
in the name of Gurus Nanak-Gobind Singh with the Persian inscription : 


/ 


Sikka zad bar har do alam Tegh-i-Nanak wahib ast, 
Fateh Gobind Singh Shah-i-Shahan Fazal-i-Sacha Sahib ast. 
‘Struck coin in the two worlds, by the grace of the true Lord, 
Victory to Gobind Singh, the King of Kings; 

The sword of Nanak is the granter of desires.’ 

On the reverse were the words : 




Zarb ba aman-ud-dahar, masawwrat shahar, 
Zinat-u-takht-i-mubarak-bakht. 

‘Coined at the refuge of the world, Model (painting) of city, the 
Ornament of the Fortunate Throne .’ 13 


These were the titles and epithets assigned by him to Lohgarh, just 
as each imperial city had its appropriate honorific name. 

He also introduced an official seal for his Hukamnamas and Farmans 
or letters and orders. It bore the inscription. 


Deg-o-Tegh-o-Fateh Nusrat-i-bedirang, 

Yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh. 

‘Kettle (the means to feed the poor), Sword (the power to protect 
the weak and helpless), Victory and Unhesitating Patronage (are) 

12. Yar Muhammad, Dastur-ul-Insha, 6 b; Ruqat-i-Amin-ud-Daulah, 5 b,6a. 

13. Ijad, Farrukh-siyar Namah; Hadiqat-ul-Aqalim, 148. 
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obtained from Nanak Guru Gobind Singh. 14 

This inscription was later on adopted by the Sikh Misaldar Sardars 
and rulers for their coins. 

Like the Sann-i-Jalus or the regnal year of the Mughal Emperors, 
Banda Singh introduced his own Sammat or year, commencing with his 
victory at Sirhind. 15 

It is related in some of the recent Sikh histories that Banda Singh, 
at this stage, introduced certain innovations and was, therefore, denounc- 
ed as a heretic by Mata Sundri, the widow of Guru Govind Singh, 
and that he was deserted by most of his Sikh followers. There is 
nothing in contemporary or the earliest available records to support 
this contention. It is true that a new salutation, Fateh Darshan, is 
to be found on a couple of his letters, but this did not find favour with 
the Khalsa who continued to use the old “ Wahiguru ji ka Khalsa, 
Wahiguru ji ki Fateh." There is no truth, however, in the allegation 
that he had tried to set himself up as a Guru. Nowhere in his docu- 
ments is be mentioned as Guru like the earlier and later pretenders. 
He is only referred to as Sacha Sahib in the same way as the later Sikh 
leaders were referred to as Singh Sahib, Khalsa Bahadur, Sarkar Bahadur, 
etc., etc. Banda Singh “always declared himself to be a banda or slave 
of the Guru”, says Ganesh Das. 18 His coins and seals, and subse- 
quent history are the living monuments of his unflinching devotion to 
Gurus Nanak-Govind ' Singh, whom he declared to be his guiding 
angels and from whom he proclaimed to have received all his Tegh and 
Deg, power and prosperity. 

Invades the Gangetic Doab 

The tide of religious zeal and political victory bore Banda Singh 
and his warrior Sikhs across the rubicon of Jumna at Rajghat and they 
marched upon and occupied the town of Saharanpore. Behat was the 
next to be taken. 

On the 25th Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 1122 (July 11, 1710), Banda Singh 
arrived at Nanauta, where crowds of needy Grujjars, styling themselves 
Nanak-prasl, the worshippers of Guru Nanak, inflated the ranks of the 
invading Sikhs. 

At Jalalabad, the Faujdar Jalal Khan lost very heavily in men, 


14. Ijad, Farrukh Siyar Namah. 

15. Hukam Namah of Banda Singh to the Sikhs of Jaunpur, December 12,1710. 

16. Char Bagli-i-Panjab — Risalah-i-Sahib Numa, 188. 
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particularly in Jamal Khan and Pirkhan, his nephews. But as calls 
upon the Sikhs from the Panjab were then more urgent, ‘they raised the 
siege and went off to reduce Sultanpore and the parganah of Jullundur .’ 17 
Rising in the Majha and the Haidri Flag Crusade 

The victory of Sirhind had served as a signal for a general Sikh 
rising throughout, the country They felt providentially raised to the 
position of conquerors and rulers. ‘The entire Khalsa from Majha 
and other sides collected at Amritsar and, having consulted and coun- 
selled together, overran the territories of the ■Punjab .’ 18 After the occu- 
pation of Batala and Kalanaur, the main force marched towards 
Lahore and carried their arms to the very walls of the city, while a 
detachment of the Sikhs of Sithala and Butala went as far as to 
occupy the town and Parganah of Pathankot . 19 

Saiyid Aslam Khan, the Subehdar of Lahore, was seized with 
terror. The Mullas, therefore, took the lead. They appealed to the 
sentiments of the Muhammadan population and proclaimed a Haidri 
Flag Jehad against the Sikhs. The Sikhs slowly retired from Qila 
Bhagwant Rai and Kotla Begam, and inflicted so heavy a defeat upon 
the crusaders at the village of Bheelowal, that, excepting Lahore proper, 
practically the whole of Majha and Riarki tracts fell into their hands 20 
Rising in the Juliundur Doab 

Being on the border of the province of Sirhind, Doaba Bist 
Jullundur was also electrified with the spirit of rising and independ- 
ence and the Sikhs of this ilaqa as well embarked on a career of 
conquest. They turned out the Mughal officials and appointed their 
own Tehsildars and Thanedars in their places. 

Encouraged by their petty successes they addressed a letter to 
Faujdar Shamas Khan and called upon him to submit. With a large 
army and a host of crusaders Shamas Khan came out to meet the Sikhs. 
They retired upon the fort of Rahon, which had been previously 
occupied by them. The fort was invested for several days, and as 
the number of the besiegers was too large to be thinned or driven away 
by small sorties, the Sikhs turned to tactics peculiar to themselves and 
in the darkness of night slipped away from their entrenchments. The 


17. Khafi Khan, Muntakhib-ul-Lubab, II. 657. 

18. Ganesh Das, Risalah-i-Sahib Numa, 189-90. 

19. Ratan Singh, Prachin Panth Prakash, 117. 

20. Muhammad Qasim, Ibrat Namah Risalah-i- Sahib Numa, 190-92 ; Umdat-ut- 
Tawatikh, 1 . 79-80. 
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following morning, finding that Shamas Khan had left for his capital 
at Sultanpur, a thousand Sikhs rushed upon and attacked the garrison, 
placed by Shamas Khan in the fort of Rahon, drove them out and 
re-established themselves therein. This happened on the 20th Shaban, 
1122 (October 3, 17 10). 21 

Bahadur Shah’s Expedition — Escape of Banda Singh 

In addition to their successes to the east of the Jamna and the 
north of the Sutlej, the Sikhs had, by the middle of September 1710, 
become supreme from Machhiwara to Karnal, and, according to Iradat 
Khan, ‘there was no noblemen daring enough to march from Delhi 
against them.’ ‘If Bahadur Shah had not quitted the Deccan which 
he did in 1710, there is every reason to think,’ says Malcolm, ‘the whole 
of Hindostan would have been subdued by these .. [Sikh] invaders.’ 22 

On receipt of the alarming news of the Sikh conquests in the 
Panjab, Bahadur Shah called upon the Subehdars of Delhi and Oudh, 
the Faujdars and Nazims of Muradabad and Allahabad, and the 
S^iyids of Barha to march towards the Panjab On the 4th December, 
1710, he arrived at Sadhaura near Lohgarh, accompanied by his sons, 
the imperial and provincial forces, and the contingents of Udet Singh 
Bundela, Chattarsal Bundela and Churaman Jat Lohgarh was in- 
vested and the besieged were reduced to extremities for want of food 
and fodder. The last faint hope left to them was the desparate chance 
of cutting through the enemy. One Gulab Singh, “a Hindu convert, 
resolved to sacrifice his life for the good of his religion,” dressed him- 
self in the garments of Banda Singh and seated himself in his place. 
And, Banda Singh made a determined sally on the night of 10 th 11th 
December, 1710, and breaking through the royal lines, made off to 
the mountains of Barfi Raja (of Nahan). 23 

At this time, with failure staring him in the face. Emperor Bahadur 
Shah, according to the Akhbar-i-Darbar-i-Mualla, told, on Shawwal 
29, Bahadur Shahi 4, December 10, 1710, Bakhshi-ul-Mumalik Mahabat 
Khan Bahadur to write to the faujdars in the neighbourhood of 
Shajahanabad to kill the worshippers of Nanak— the Sikhs— wherever 


21. Muhammad Harisi, Ibrat Namah, 4l6-42a ; Kamwar Khan , Tazkirat-us-Salatin 
Chughtaiya ; Muntakhib-ul-Lubab, II. 658 ; E. & D., VII. 418-19, 1. 100 ; Maasir- 
ul-Umra, III. 127. 

22. Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, 99. 

23. Kamwar Khan, 154 a; Khali Khan, ii. 673. ' 
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found— Natiak prastan ra har ja kih ba-yaband ba qatl rasanand : 


- - 0 ^ 

This edict for an indiscriminate wholesale massacre of the Sikhs was 
repeated by Emperor Farrukh-siyar when he came to power (1713-19) 24 
and was acted upon for over forty-four years with more or less rigour. 

Bahadur Shah was very much perturbed over the escape of the 
Sikh chief. ‘An iron cage,’ says Khafi Khan, ‘became the lot of the 
Barfi Raja [Bhup Prakash] and of the Sikh, who so devotedly sacrified 
himself for his Guru, for they were placed in it, and were sent to the 
fort of Delhi.’ 25 And the Emperor himself leisurely marched off to 
Lahore, where he died on the night of February 17-18, 1712. 

It may be stated here that the royal anti-Sikh edict brought about 
no change in Banda Singh’s attitude and policy towards the Muslims. 
His was a political struggle for the emancipation of the people— Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs alike— from the tyranny of the Mughal government. 
He, therefore, allowed fullest religious liberty to them in the Sikh camps 
and they flocked to him in large numbers. It was reported to the 
Emperor on his way to Lahore in April-May 1711 that ' as many as 
five thousand Muslims of the neighbourhood of Kalanaur and Batala 
had joined Banda Singh and that they were at liberty to shout their 
call— bang — and recite their prayers and Khutba in the army of the Sikhs. 
This speaks volumes for the religious tolerance of the Sikh leader. 29 

We quote below the following original reports from the Akhbarat-i- 
Darbar-i-Mualla preserved in the Rajasthan Archives at Bikaner : 


’u . ^5jU)£> ri 


24- Miftah-ul-Tawarikh, 398. 

25. Elliot and Dowson, vii. 425. 

26. Akhbaral-i-Darbar-i-Mualla , Rabi-uI-Awv.al 21, Rabbi-us-Sani, 13, 
Bahadur Shahi year 5. 
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“21st Rabi-ul-awwal, 5th regnal year [28 April, 1711] — 

Bhagwati Das Harkarah, through Hidyatullah Khan, presented to His 
Majesty a news-sheet reporting that the wretched Nanak-worshipper [Banda 
Singh] has his camp in the town of Kalanaur up to the 19th instant. During 
this period he has promised and proclaimed : 7 do not oppress the Muslims.' 
Accordingly, for any Muslim, who approaches him, he fixes a daily allow- 
ance and wages, and looks after him. He has permitted them to recite 
Khutba and namaz. As such, five thousand Muslims have gathered round 
him. Having entered into his friendship, they are free to shout their call — 
bang — and say their prayers-— namaz — in the army of the wretched [Sikhs].” . 

This is also mentioned in another news saying ; 



“The wretched Guru [Banda Singh], having establised himself in the town of 
Kalanaur, is taking into his service any Hindu or Muslim who goes to him. 
Five thousand Muslim horsemen have gathered and are daily increasing. 
Let us see what God wishes.” 


/ . ^ 









“13th Rabl-us-SanI, 5th regnal year [20 May, 1711] — 


Bhagwati Das Harkarah through Hidayatullah Khan, presented to His 
Majesty a news-sheet saying that the wretched Guru [Banda Singh] is 
encamped at two kos from the town of Batala up to the 9th Rabi-us-Sani, 5th 
regnal year. Ram Chand and other Sikhs, with seven thousand horse and 
foot, have come from the direction of Jammu hills and have joined him. 
Whosoever from amongst the Hindus and Muslims comes to him for 
service is looked after and fed. He has granted the right of booty to them. 

It is decided that if the [Imperial] forces come, he will oppose them; if 
not, they [the Sikhs] will move towards Ajmer, via Lakhi Jangal, and 
go to Shahjahanabad.” 

The period of struggle for the Imperial throne and the disturbed 
state of affairs at Delhi, from February 1712 to the summer of 1713, 
wheh Abdul Samad Khan laid siege to Sadhaura, was very favourable 
for the re establishment of the Sikh power. Banda Singh had appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Raipur and Bahrampur, killed Shamas Khan 
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and had mortally wounded his uncle Bayzeed Khan. The Sikh's had 
taken hold of the parganahs of Batala and Kalanaur before the arrival 
of Bahadur Shah at Lahore where he died on February 17-18, 1712, and 
had pushed on as far as Pasrur. Sadhaura was taken soon after, and 
Lohgarh once more enjoyed the dignity of the Sikh capital. Many of 
the Hill states were reduced to subjection and their rulers paid tribute 
into the Sikh treasury. 27 But all this was destined to be of a very short 
duration and was rolled up with the siege and fall of Gurdas Nangal. 
The Siege of Gurdas Nangal 

Abdus Samad Khan Diler-i-Jang was appointed the Subedar of 
Lahore on 22 February, 1713, with orders to exterminate the Sikhs. 
But he could not accomplish much till a sharp rebuke was administered 
to him by the Emperor Farrukh-siyar on 20th March, 1715, and 
the third Bakhshi Muzaffar Khan, Raja Gopal Singh Bhadauriya, 
Qamar-ud-Din Khan, son of Muhammad Amin Khan, Afrasyab Khan, 
Udait Singh Bundela and many other Muslim and Hindu nobles were 
sent to reinforce him. 28 

Banda Singh and the Sikhs were besieged in the small village of 
Gurdas Nangal near (Dhariwal Gurdaspur), ‘where they performed 
prodigies of valour. So bold and indomitable were the Sikhs that they im- 
pressed their adversaries with the greatest respect for their fighting quali- 
ties. It was feared that the garrison might, by a sortie en masse and by 
sacrificing themselves, secure the escape of their leader. 29 But their close 
confinement for eight long months exhausted their provisions, ‘not a 
grain being left in their storehouse,’ and they were reduced to great 
extremities. ‘The Sikhs were not strict observers of caste, they slaughter- 
ed oxen and other animals and, not having any firewood, ate the 
flesh raw. Many died of dysentery and privation. ... when all the 
grass was gone, they gathered leaves from trees. When these were 
consumed, they stripped the bark and broke off the small shoots, dried 
them, ground them down and used them instead of flour, thus keeping 
the body and soul together. They also collected the bones of animals 
and, used them in the same way. Some say that they saw a few Sikhs cut 
flesh from their thighs, roast it and eat it. 30 ‘In spite of of all this, 
the infernal Sikh chief and his men,’ says Kamwar Khan, ‘withstood 


27- Banda Singh Bahadur, 182-198- 

28. Kamwar Khan, Tazkirah , 176 b. 

29. Khafi Khan, ii. 763-64 ; Irvine, i. 314 ; Miftah-ut-Tawarikh, 398 ; Cunningham, 
History of the Sikhs, 93. 

30. Khafi Khan, iii, 763; Irvine, i. 355; Danishwar. 
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all the military force that the great Mughal Empire could muster 
against them for eight months.’ 

At last on the 7th December, 1715, Gurdas Nangal fell into 
the hands of the besiegers and every one found in it, including Banda 
Singh, was made prisoner. The Imperial force fell upon the half-dead 
Sikhs like hungry wolves and some two or three hundred of them were 
bound hand and foot and executed, under the Nawab’s orders. Their 
dead bodies were ripped open in search of gold coins supposed to 
have been swallowed by them, and their heads were then filled with 
straw and mounted on spears. About 740 of the Sikh prisoners were 
at first taken to and paraded in the streets of Lahore, and were then 
sent to Pelhi under the escort of Zakariya Khan, son of Abdus Samad 
Khan. 31 

Massacre of the Sikhs at Delhi 

- On Thursday, the 17th Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1128 (27th February, 1716, 
O. S.), the Sikh prisoners were conducted to the city of Delhi. The 
ceremonial on this occasion was copied from that observed after the 
capture of the Maratha Chief, Sambhaji. ‘First came the heads of [two 
thousand] executed Sikhs, stuffed with straw and struck on bamboos, 
their long hair streaming in the wind like veil.’ Banda Singh him- 
self came next, seated in an iron cage, placed upon an elephant, and 
dressed, out of mockery, in a gold embroidered red turban and a robe 
of gold brocade, a mail-clad officer standing behind him with a drawn 
sword. After him came 740 Sikh prisoners in sheep-skin dresses and 
foolscaps, tied two attd two upon saddle-less camels, with one of their 
hands pinned to their necks between two pieces of wood. Nothing 
could rob the brave disciples of Govind Singh of their natural dignity 
and they bore all the insults and abuses of their enemies with perfect 
equanimity, without any sign of fear or dejection. They rode on calm 
and cheerful, singing their sacred hymns, anxious to die the death of 
martyrs’ 82 

By Farrukh-siyar’s orders, Banda Singh, Baj Singh, Bhai Fateh 
Singh and a few other chief men were sent to the Tripolia prison, inside 
the Fort while the remaining 694 were made over to Sarbrah Khan 


31. Muhammad AH Ansari, Bahar-ul-Mawwaj, 228 ; Kamwar Khan, Tazkirah ; 
Irvine, i. 316. 

32. Harisi, lbarat Nama, 52-3; Tarikh-i-lradat Khan, Tabsirat-un-Nazerin, 187; Cf. 
Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin and Muntakltib-ttl-Lubab; Wilson, Early Annals of Bengal , 
xliii. 
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Kotwal for execution. 83 

The execution began on the 22nd Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1128 (5th March, 
1716; and, one hundred of the Sikhs were executed every day 
at the Kotwali Chabutra. After their decapitation, their bodies were 
thrown into a heap and at night they were taken out of the city 
in carts and hung upon the trees. Life was offered to any one who 
would renounce his faith, “but to the last,” wrote Surmon and 
Stephenson, in their letter of the 10th March, 1716, “it has not been 
found that one apostatized from the new formed religion” of Sikhism. 
The Sikhs welcomed death with cheerful faces, and, with the words 
‘ Wahiguru ! ■ Wahiguru ! on their lips, they joyfully gave up their lives. 
And, at the time of suffering, their constancy was wonderful to look at, 
and “Me Deliverer ! kill me first !! ” was the joyful prayer that const- 
antly rang in the ears of the executioners. 34 
The story of a Sikh Youth 

Among these was a Sikh youth whose widowed mother obtained the 
order of his release through Sayyed Abdulla Khan saying that her son was 
only a prisoner in the hands of the Sikhs and was not a follower of the 
Guru. But the boy refused to be released, says Khafi Khan, and loudly 
eried out : “My mother is a liar. I am heart and soul the Guru’s follo- 
wer Send me quickly after my companions.” With these words, he bowed 
his head before the executioner and met his death with unshaken 
devotion. 35 

The execution of Banda Singh 

The fate reserved for Banda Singh is too excruciating to be described. 
On Sunday, the 29th Jamadi-ul-Akhar, 1128 (9th June, 1716) Banda 
Singh, his son Ajai Singh, Sardar Baj Singh, Bhai Fateh Singh and a few 
others were led out of the fort under the escort of Ibrahim Khan Mir 
Atisk, and Sarbarah Khan Kotwal. The Sikh chief laden with fetters was 
dressed in a gold-embroidered red turban and a robe of gold brocade, 
i s on the day of his first entry, and was taken on an elephant through the 
streets of the old city to the tomb of Khwaja Qutb-ud Din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki, at the Qutub Minar, where, to add insult to injury, he was paraded 
round the tomb of the late Emperor Bahadur Shah. 

After he had been dismounted and seated on the ground, Banda 


33 Kamwar, Tazkirat, 179-a-b. 

34. Munawwar-ul-Kalam, 10; Wheeler, Early Records, 180; Irvine, 310- 

35. Khafi Khan, ii. 766; Elliot and Dowson, Vii.458; Bahar-ul-Mawwaj, 298; Tarikh-i- 
Muhammad Shahi, 247 b. 
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Singh was offered the usual choice between Islam and death. But, the 
‘chosen disciple of Guru Gobind Singh,’ as Tarikh-i-Muzaffari calls him, 
preferred to lay his life like a devoted follower than to abjure the faith 
of Sikhism ‘to save his muddy vesture of decay.’ His young son, Ajai 
Singh, about four years old, was then placed in his arms arid he was told 
to take the boy’s life. He refused. The executioner then hacked the child 
to pieces with a long knife, dragged out its quivering heart and thrust it 
into the mouth of his father. 

His own turn came next. First of all his right eye was removed by 
the butcher’s knife, his left foot was cut off next, then his two hands were 
severed from his body, his flesh was then torn with red hot pincers, and 
finally he was decapitated and hacked to pieces limb by limb. Banda 
Singh stood calm and serene amidst these tortures, completely resigned to 
the Will of God and Guru, and died with unshaken constancy, ‘glorying’ 
says Elphinstone ‘in having been raised up by God to be scourge to 
the inequities and oppressions of the age.’ 38 
Banda Singh : The man and His Achievements 

In personal appearance Banda Singh, according to the Mirat-i - 
Wariclat of Muhammad Shaft Warid, resembled Guru Govind Singh. Thin 
of physique and of medium stature, he was of light brown complexion. 
It was, therefore, that those, who had seen him only from a distance or 
had only heard of him and had not the opportunity of knowing him 
personally and closely, had taken him to be Guru Gobind Singh him- 
self and had recorded him as such —as Guru Gobind Singh— in their 
writings . 37 The nobleness of his features, with sharp and shining eyes, 
impressed his greatness even on the minds of his worst enemies like It- 
mad-ud-Daulah Muhammad Amin Khan who praised him for ‘so much of 
acuteness in his features and so much of nobility in his conduct.’ Though 
not a giant in his build, he. was very active and would keep at bay far 
stronger men in the field of battle. He was a good marksman, a match- 
lock being his favourite weapon. He was equally fond of sword and 
bow. He was a good horseman and would ride on for days without being 
fatigued. The-scanty records of the contemporary writers give little inform- 
ation about the many qualities he possessed, ‘but he is allowed, on all 
hands,’ says M‘Gregor, ‘to have been a man of undoubted valour and 


36. Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin, 403; Raymond, /. 91; Briggs, 79-80. 

37. Tarikh-i-Iradct Khan , 146; Harisi, Ibrat Naniul /, 62 b; Kanwar Khan, Tazkirah , 
179 b-180a; wilson. Annals , XLiii; Irvine, 318-19. 
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bravery, and the coolness with which he met his death, 38 has elicited 
praise from men like Khafi Khan. He was not exclusively devoted to the 
military command of the Khalsa. His zeal for the propagation of the 
Sikh faith was second to none. Besides a large number of Hindus, he con- 
verted some prominent Muslims like Mir Nazir-ud-Din and Dindar Khan 
to Sikhism and gave them the names Mir Nasir Singh and Dindar Singh. 

Like his Master, he was a champion of the persecuted and down- 
trodden and raised the lowest of the low to the highest positions undei 
his government. He carried on a relentless war against the Mughals, no 
doubt, but he never allowed it to be reduced to an anti-Muslim commu- 
nal strife. His was a political struggle for the freedom of the country and 
he was able to draw a line between religion and politics. He made no 
distinction between Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims Whosoever suffered at 
the hands of the Mughal officials received his sympathy and help. 
Within a month of his conquest of Sirhind, he appointed one Jan Muh- 
ammad, Zamindar of Gulab Nagar, as the administrator of the Parganah 
and he also desired him to bring in Sardar Khan of Choondia. His pro- 
gramme of liberation of the oppressed peasantry attracted as many as 
five thousand Muslims to join his army and it was reported to Emperor 
Bahadur Shah on the 21st of Rabbi-ul-awwal, 5th Bahadur Shahi (28 
April, 1711), from the neighbourhood of Kalanaur that the Sikh leader 
had allowed his Muslim adherents fullest religious liberty of recitation 
and prayer— bang, khutba and namaz — in'the Sikh military camps. This 
speaks volumes for his attitude towards the Muslims and contradicts 
all allegations levelled against him by interested writers. 

The allegation that he had contravened any injuction of Guru 
G;obind Singh, or that of Mata Sundri, the widow of the Guru, had called 
upon the Sikhs to dissociate themselves from him, have no historical 
basis and are, evidently, the creations of the poetical imagination of the 
ninteenth century writers like Giani Gian Singh. The only parting in- 
junction of Guru Gobind Singh which can be traced to the earliest avai- 
lable record is ‘Langot-band ratio' i.e., Lead the life of chastity, [Mehma 
Prakash, ii. 884; Snraj Prakash 6225, 1 1-12], to which Ratan Singh has 
added ‘Live at peace with the Khalsa’ [Prachin Panth Prakash], It is 
only Giani Gian Singh who multipled this injunction by his own additions 
of spurious matter. 

It was in keeping with the tenets of Sikhism that he had discarded 
the life of an ascetic and had joined the fold of the Khalsa through the 
ceremony of Khande da Amrit He remained scrupulously true to the 
rules of conduct prescribed by the Guru and led a chasti life, devoted to 

37. History of Sikhs ,i. iii. 
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his wedded wife. His relations with the Khalsa were always cordial, and 
with the solitary exception of Bawa Binod Singh, who left Gurdas 
Nangal with his consent owing to difference of opinion on strategy, not 
a single Sikh left Banda Singh throghout his struggle against the Mughals. 
There is also no truth in the allegation that, owing to her negotiations 
with Emperor Farrukh-siyar, Mata Sundri had called upon the Khalsa 
to dissociate from Banda Singh. There is not the slightest hint to this 
effect in the contemporary historical works of Kamwar Khan, 
Muhammad Assan Ijad, Shiv Das, Rai Chatarman, Khafi Khan, 
Muhammad Harisi, Yahiya Khan, etc., etc. 

Banda Singh had much greater promise in his political career than 
what could be effected. But the vast Mughal Empire was yet too strong 
for his tiny power. The Khalsa had to stand the brunt of the struggle 
single-handed. The Rajputs, the Jats and the Shivalak Hill Rajas were all 
arrayed against them. But the fire of independence ignited by Banda 
Singh, though smothered for a time, could not be extinguished. And in 
less than half a century the Khalsa was able to free the Panjab from the 
Mughals and the Afghans in 1763-64. 

II 

Banda Singh Bahadur was A Baptized Singh 

In his letter of January 12, 1961, Captain Bhag Singh, Honorary 
General Secretary, Sikh Cultural Centre, Calcutta, wrote to me : “Dr 
Gurbux Singh of Ramgarhia College in his book Advance Study in 
History of the Punjab has contended that Banda Bahadur was not 
baptized, page 325. He has based this version on Karam Singh’s Banda 
Bahadur (Punjabi), pp. 25-26. Could you kindly offer your remarks ?” 

Sardar Karam Singh’s Jiwan Britant Baba Banda Bahadur was 
published in 1907. Research in Indian history was then yet in its 
infancy. William Irvine’s Later Mughals had not been issued in book 
form. Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion (1909) was still being handed over 
to the printers. Jadu Nath Sarkar was just beginning his work of 
research. Khazan Singh had not so far planned his History and 
Philosophy of Sikh Religion, published in 1914. Bhai Kahan Singh of 
Nabha had yet to plan the compilation of the Gur-shabdaratnakar 
Mahan-kosh. It was begun in 1912 and published in 1930. 

The only works then readily available in print were those of Bhai 
Santokh Singh and Giani Gian Singh. Bhangu Ratan Singh’s Prachin 
Panth Prakash had, of course, been discovered but was not available 
in print. It was published in 1918. 

Many well-stocked and properly organized public libraries were 
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also not then in existence. The Punjab Public Library of Lahore was 
the only respectable repository of books and manuscripts dealing with 
the history of the Panjab. The Panjab University Library, Lahore, 
had then not a very good collection of books of history, to say nothing 
of Persian manuscripts on the subject. The Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
had still a quarter of a century to begin building its Manuscripts and 
Transcripts Section. The vast collections of the Khuda Bakhsh 
Oriental Public Library at Bankipore (Patna) were still the personal 
property of the donor. The Rampur State (U.P.) Library was not then 
open to the public. The Asafiya Library of Hyderabad (Deccan) had not 
been properly organized. The British Museum and the India Office 
libraries in London were not within the reach of Sardar Karam Singh 
The result of all this was that facilities for the consultation of all the 
manuscripts and other material on the subject were not available to him 
in 1905-1907 when his book Banda Bahadur was written and published. 

There is quite a respectable number of printed books which make 
clear references to the topic of Banda Singh’s baptism. These too 
failed to attract his attention. They are not mentioned by him in his 
bibliographical notes (pp. 5-1 7). They were, perhaps, not then available 
to the learned historian in the Punjab Public Library at Lahore where 
he did most of his research work. That library was also not then very 
rich in its collection of books. This explains why references to the 
baptisement of Banda Singh did not come to his notice. In the absence 
of material which was not available to him, Sardar Karam Singh 
accepted the negative theory which can uow no longer stand the test of 
historical scrutiny and has come to be demolished by later researches. 

Moreover, up to the time the authentic material came to light, the 
Sikh writers, fed upon the one-sided stories and prejudices of the 
eighteenth and ninteenth centuries, had been carried away by pious zeal, 
which, not unoften, results in misunderstanding, misconstruction and 
misrepresentation, or in a combined conspiracy of them. 

I know Sardar Karam Singh was far above personal prejudices and, 
to the best of my knowledge, he never allowed his narratives to be 
tarnished by them. Like an honest historian, he was always guided by 
his material and was ever prepared to revise his opinions and theories 
in the light to new reliable materia]. In one of his writings in the late 
twenties of the century he had frankly admitted that in the absence of 
relevant material available to him, a number of ugly mistakes had 
crept into his writings. And if he had a little more lease of life, he 
would certainly have issued a revised edition of his book. In his 
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letter of June 17, 1930, he had promised to do so immediately on his 
return from Naya Gaon in Nainital district where he had his agricul- 
tural farm. But, alas ! he was carried away by a fatal attack of 
malaria before the close of the year and the work remained undone. 

That Banda Singh was a Keshadhari Singh, a disciple of Guru 
Gobind Singh, wearing his hair and beard in all their fulness and glory, 
stands irrefutably proved on' the basis of contemporary records. This 
in itself is a sufficient proof of his having been formally baptized. All 
those who adopted the symbols of the Khalsa brotherhood in ariably 
received the baptism of the sword. There were no exceptions to it in 
the early days of the Khalsa. Nobody adopted them as a fashion 
in the days of Banda Singh as they provoked the royal wrath and 
invited torturous death. It was only in the ninteenth century when the 
Sikh rule had been fully established by Maharaja Ranjit Singh and the 
rulers of Sikh states that some people adopted the form of the Sikhs 
and wore Kesh and beards as a fashion to look like the ruling people. 

Baptism was a must and a routine of life for Keshadhari Sikhs and 
has not, therefore, been recorded by historians or biographers in all 
cases. We do not have it on record even in the case of atl the leaders 
of the Dal Khalsa, of the chiefs of Misals and of the rulers of the 
Sikh kingdom and the Sikh states. But there is no doubt about their 
having been all baptized. Following the same argument, I would, not 
have questioned the formal initiation of Banda Singh. But, luckily, in 
his case, we have'direct evidence to this effect on record. And it is 
conclusive, as we shall presently see. 

Sayyed Ahmad Shah of Batala, whose work Tarikh-i-Hind : 
Bayan-i-Ahwal-i-Mulk-i-Hind wa Afaluk-i-an (completed in about 1233 
al-Hijri, 1817 A.D.), based on the contemporary records of his ancestors, 
gives a dialogue that took place between Guru Gobind Singh and Banda 
Singh at Nander. Towards the end of it Banda Singh asked the Guru the 
purpose of the Guru’s visit to him, and the Guru answered : “I have 
come here to convert you into a disciple of mine. Banda Singh imme- 
diately consented,” and, in the words of Sayyed Ahmad Shah : 

‘‘So, at that very place, the Guru, having administered the 
Pahul to him, made him a Singh and brought him to his 
camp.” —See Zikr-i Guruan, II ; Cf. M’Gregor, 1 106. 

Ahmad Shah is supported by Bakht Mall in his Mukhtisar Hal-i- 
lbtida-i-Firqa-USikhan (completed in 1811) saying : 

‘‘Having excused him for his evil deeds, the Guru initiated 
him into the fold of his disciples according to his formal 
practice (p. 10).” 
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The Ibrat Nama of Ali-ud-Din Mufti tells us that : 

“Having heard all that, Banda became a disciple with 
heart and soul and taking the Pahul became ready to fight...” 
p. 93. 

Muhammad Ali Khan Ansari ( Tarikh-i-Muzajfari , 1810 A. D , p. 85) 
and Ganesh Das Badehra ( Risalah-i-Sahib Numa Chahar Bagh-i-Panjab, 
1854 A.D., p. 186-7) confirm the statement that Banda Singh was a 
favourite disciple of Guru Gobind Singh and that the latter had con- 
verted him into his religion. According to the Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin 
(about 1781 A D.) of Ghulam Husain Khan, “He was a Syc by pro- 
fession, that is, one of those attached to the tenets of Guru Govind 
and who from their birth or from the moment of their admission never 
cut or shave their beard or whiskers or any hair whatever of thir body.” 
(Raymond, I. 82 ; Briggs, 72-3). 

The History of the Sikhs (1846 A.D ) by W.L. M’Gregor states that 
during the course of his conversation with the Guru, “Banda imme- 
diately consented, received the Pahooldee and became a Sikh (p. I. 106). 
Similarly Syad Muhammad Latif in his History of the Panjab (1891 
A.D.) is equally clear on this point when he says on pages 274, 
“Gobind... by his persuasive eloquence and religious zeal made such a 
deep impression on the mind of Banda that he was initiated into the Pahul 
and became a disciple of the Guru.” In his Tarikh-i- Panjab (1881 A.D.), 
Rai Bahadur Kanhaya Lai also gives the same view. “Although at first 
he belonged to the order of the Bairagis,” says Kanhaya Lai, “he 
separated himself from this order and became a disciple of Guru 
Gobind Singh and having taken the pahul, he became a Sikh (p. 56),” 
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The exact words of Ganesh Das Badehra, Muhammad Ali Khan 
Ansari, and Rai Bahadur Kanhay a Lall have been quot ed above along 
with those of Ahmad Shah Batalia. 

Macauliffe (Sikh Religion, v. 238) and Payne (A Short History of the 
Sikhs, 43) have as well clearly stated in their works that Banda Singh 
had been converted to the faith of Guru Gobind Singh and had been 
formally baptized into the Khalsa. 

In further support of this point, I may also quote from the following 
works : 

Sau Sakhi— 

TO 33 3H tf'HFP TO, fHH y’feRi Urf35 TO. [H H T fcft, RH3 3tfOM.] 

Gyan Singh — 

(i) til £ ©R B >Hf3ql R33l3 RWS 3 3F§ ITO & fay c?3 §R 

w s r H #3 T fguj to fc3' i if trsR' (hhr3 toot), 3^8.] 

(ii) 3RH f 3(3 TO fRU(5 33T, § H fggigs »jggT 

3TO 3H fTO 35 3113, ?5l TO 3!fa faSR 

35» efiS RfUH TOfTO, >H3 fTO f3R o) # 5^83 
3J3 H3 T fRUJ cTO tjf3§ Si 

353 3iU3 1/313 ql R3l, 313 fRUJ 3 3?1 §3l I 

[TO TOT3, llTOT R>3, 33t.] 

Sardha Ram— 

fro R3 T 3lf R T 3 3 3J3 3ffa3 fRUJ 3 IP35 5gl del r1, 

[fro* 3 3 r R 31 fefw, f£a.] 

Veni Prasad — 

RRTyRR ?T^r R?qtR RR%, 3 SR RTR Rif 
I [p f^j, 192.] 

Ram Briksha Sharma— 

5^ 5RT Rf RTOflR RR 33 RT[ %5R gg RRT I 

[p RtfiPS 77.] 

Radha Mohan Gokulji — 

3|f IT RfRR % trqr RTf *»> fRSR RR R %RT 
^ ^ RTR i [ys trtfsre %, 88.] 

Surendra Sharma — 

3^ ^ % C«P RT'f RTt f<m epf R Slf/RR f%3TT I 

3R R>1 3TR R?|f 3 I [ij^ Rtf??? f%|, 85.] 
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Before concluding the discussion on this point, I may also give here 
a statement of the late Baba Sardul Singh, a descendant of Banda Singh 
and a gaddi-nishin of his. It is dated Magh 19, 1991 Bk , February I, 
1935, and is issued from his headquarters at Dera Baba Banda Singh 
Sahib, Post office Riasi, Jammu State. It opens with the sentence which, 
translated into English, runs as follows : 

“Our ancestor Baba Banda Singh, popularly known as 
Banda Bahadur, was regularly baptized as a Singh, having 
received Amrit at Nander in 1765 Bk. from the holy hands of 
Guru Gobind Singh Sahib. 


if i - 1 ^ Jb- ^ i i 

tfjp. 


tfrVt isr i-us?! 
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This removes all suspicions (if there were any anywhere), demolishes 
all anti-baptism theories and disarms all criticism against Banda Singh 
on this point. The descendants of Banda Singh, from Baba Ranjit 
Singh down to the late Baba Sardul Singh, were as well all Keshadhari 
and Amritdhari Singhs. The present gaddinishin. Baba Jatindarpal Singh 
is also an Amritdhari Singh. 
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Banda Singh was not only a baptized Singh himself but he also admini- 
stered Pahul or Amrit to the unbaptized and made them Singhs. Accor- 
ding to Syad Muhammed Latif’s History of the Panjab , p. 296, Chhajja 
Singh, J at, a native of Panjwar, eight miles from Amritsar, was initiated 
into the Pahul of the Guru” by Banda Singh. Nawab Amin-ud-DauIah 
tells us in the third ruqa of his Dastur-ul-Insha Ruqat-i- Amin-ud-DauIah: 
‘‘Many Hindus and Musalmans . adopted their faith and 
rituals. And their chief [Banda Singh] captivated the hearts of 
all towards his inclinations, and whether a Hindu or a 
Musalman, whoever came in contact with him, he addressed 
him with the title of Singh. Accordingly, .Dindar Khan, a 
powerful ruler of the neighbourhood, was named Dindar Singh, 
and Mir Nasir-ud-Din, a news-writer of Sirhind, became Mir 
Nasir Singh. In the same way, a large number of Musalmans 
abandoned Islam and adopted the misguided path” of Sikhs. 

This is supported by the Akhbar-i-Darbar-i-Mualla, the News of the 
Royal Court, preserved in the Rajasthan archives at Jaipur, now housed 
at Bikaner. 

According to the Sikh Rahit, pacca Amritdhari Sikhs alone are 
allowed, after proper scrutiny, to baptise others. An unbaptized person, 
even if he were a pacca Sahajdhari Sikh, is not permitted to join the 
group of Panj Piaras (the chosen Five) selected to administer baptism 
to others. This lends further support to Banda Singh having been 
himself a regularly baptised pacca Singh who could stand the strict 
scrutiny of the selecting Sangat. 

Now about his name. It goes without saying that a Sikh, regularly 
baptised and initiated into the order of the Khalsa, must have Singh 
added to his name. There can be no exception to it. And there has been 
none in the whole history of the Sikhs. If in the early records we find 
him mentioned simply as Banda, it is because the early writers were 
either Muslims or Hindus and they called him by his half name in the 
same way as they referred to Guru Gobind Singh as Gobind. The 
practice was followed by later writers owing to their ignorance of the 
Sikh ways. Not unoften we find some of the writers, mostly non-Sikhs, 
still referring to Guru Gobind Singh, Maharaja Ranjit Singh and other 
Sikh heroes and martyrs by their half names as Gobind, Ranjit, etc., 
etc. In the same way, Banda Singh has come to suffer in this respect, 
as in many other respects, at the hands of ill-informed writers. 

Giani Gian Singh clearly mentions that Guru Gobind Singh had 
initiated him into the discipline of the Khalsa and had given to him the 
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name of Banda Singh. ( Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, 2164; Panth Prakash, 
5th edition, 326. Cf. Suraj Prakash, xiv. 6230.) 

On the authority of information supplied to him by Bhai Kahan 
Singh of Nabha, Macauliflfe gives him the name of Gurbakhsh Singh 
{Sikh Religion, v. 238) Bhai Kahan Singh himself has also mentioned 
the same name in the Gursabdaratnakar Mahan-kosh, And, when 1 once 
referred to this point in a personal discussion at Baramula (Kashmir) in 
the summer of 1934, he told me that he had heard of this name from 
his ancestors and old Sikhs like Baba Nihal Singh and Viveka Singh. It 
was, however, possible, he said, that they might have confused this name 
with that of Bhai Ram Kaur’s who had also been given the same name, 
Gurbakhsh Singh, on receiving the Pahul. (Vide Mahan-kosh, iv. 3096, 
col.i.) At the same time he felt that there was a greater probability of 
truth in the name of Banda Singh and that he had no other more 
authentic material to contradict the statement of Gian Singh in this 
respect. And he blessed the publication of Banda Singh Bahadur which 
went to the press in January 1935, and, in his letter of July 1, 1935, he 
accepted it as authentic. 

With what has been written above on the subject of Banda Singh’s 
formal and regular baptism and initiation into the fold of the Khalsa, 
there is now, to my mind, no ground left for any further doubt or 
suspicion. 

Patiala, March 11, 1961. 

Ill 

The Place of Baba Banda Singh’s Execution* 

In his article on the place of Baba Banda Singh’s execution ( Baba 
Banda Bahadur da Shahidi Asthan te Samadh — Ik Navin Mahatavpuran 
Itihasak Khoj t, published in the Qaumi Ekta of New Delhi, November 
1 1, 1974 (Diwali Supplement), pp. 10-12, Dr Trilochan Singh has tried 
to disprove the well-established historical fact that Baba Banda Singh 
Bahadur was executed near the mausoleum of Hazrat Qutb-ud-Din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, saying that he was executed at the chabutra of the 
Kotwali in the Chandni Chowk of the city of Delhi. The learned writer 
has based his contention on the statement of an undated Persian manu- 
script — Haqiqat-i-Bina-o-Uruj-i-Firqa-i-Sikhan by an unknown author, 

* With permission, from The Journal of Sikh Studies, Guru Nank Dev University, 
Amritsar, vol. II, part II, for August 1975. 

1. 'mur tmr 5T BcfteTwHlTO § flVPU — fee? H03eU3S fef3«JTHSj US’, 

E?h) S33', stsufl HMBIh’S, siua 11, 1974 I 
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translated into English by the late Prof Indubhusan Banerjee of the 
Calcutta University in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVIII, for 
March 1942. No I, pp. 1-24 (Supplement), and on the Gurpranali of 
Gulab Singh. 

Evidently, Dr Trilochan Singh has neither seen the original Persian 
manuscript of the Haqiqat nor has he carefully studied Prof. Banerjee’s 
translation of it and his opinion about its contents. Unfortunately, the 
Haqiqat and the Gurpranali are both extremely unreliable and have 
misled him into wrong conclusions 

Fortunately, we have available to us a vast amount of trustworthy 
contemporary material of the later Mughal period relevant to the 
martyrdom of Banda Singh and his companions during the reign 
of Emperor Farrukh-siyar (1713-19). Even the record of the Emperor’s 
own order to his chief artillery officer and the Konval of the capital and 
of the compliance of it is available in the day-to : day news of the Imperial 
Court, the Akhbarat-i- Darbar-i-Mua'lla. This clearly testifies that 
His Majesty’s instructions to remove the Sikh leader from his prison 
cell over the Tripolia in the Royal Fort to the mausoleum of Khwaja 
Qutb-ud-Din, near the tomb of the late Emperor Bahadur Shah, for 
execution were fully complied with. Emperor Farrukh-siyar’s order is 
recorded as under : 



‘‘29th Jamadi-us-Sani, 5th Farrukh-siyari (9th June, 17161 ; 

His Majesty ordered lbrahim-ud-Din Khan Mir-i-Atish, the 
chief of the Royal Artillery, and Sarbrah Khan, Kotwal, the 
Chief of the Police, to remove the vanquished Sikh leader, 
from over the Tripolia in the Royal Fort, where he is impri- 
soned, to the Mausoleum of Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din near the 
graveyard of the (late Emperor Bahadur Shah) Khuld-i-Manzal 
and there to pull out his tongue and eyes, tear off his flesh 
from his skin, separate his bones, and to kill his son.” 

This order was literally carried out as is recorded in the next 
day’s news in the following words : 
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“1st Rajjab, 5th Farrukh-siyari (10th June, 1716) : 

It was reported (to His Majesty) that according to His 
Majesty’s order Ibrahim-ud Din Khan, Chief of the Royal 
Artillery, and Sarbrah Khan, Chief of the Police, had removed 
the vanquished Sikh leader along with his son and eighteen of 
his companions towards the mausoleum of Hazrat Khwaja 
Qutb near the Ab-sabeel (water-centre for travellers) of Khoja 
Fattoo, and there, at first, killed the son of the vanquished 
and placed him before him, and then killed the vanquished 
Sikh himself with many tortures and hacked him to pieces 
limb by limb. His companions were also killed. 

In the presence of this irrefutable record, no other evidence is 
necessary to establish the fact that the great Sikh martyr Banda Singh 
Bahadur was executed near the dargah of Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki 
as mentioned by me in the Banda Singh Bahadur (1935, pp. 231-5; 
Panjabi edition of 1964, pp. 163-65). 

However, further testimony as available in some of the contempo- 
rary writings of eye-witnesses and of others equally reliable may be 
cited to finally settle the issue. 

While the executions of the Sikh companions of Banda Singh were 
going on in Delhi, an embassy of the East India Company consisting of 
John Surman, Edward Stephenson and Cojee Seerhaud, with Hugh 
Barker as Secretary, happened to be present in the capital. In their letter 
of March 10, 1716, addressed to the Honourable Robert Hedges, Presi- 
dent and Governor of Fort William, etc., Council in Bengal, Calcutta, 
they referred to these executions saying : “there are 100 each day behead- 
ed. It is not a little remarkable with what patience they undergo their 
fate and to the last it has not been found that one has apostatised from 
the new formed religion.” The record of this embassy has been collected 
and compiled in the Early Annals of the English in Bengal , Vol. II, 
part II, Surman Embassy, by C. R. Wilson of the Bengal Educational 
Service, and published by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1911, 1963. 
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In its introduction, chapter VII, Wilson writes : 

“Eor a whole week the sword of the executioner did its 
butchers’ work. Every day a hundred brave men perished and 
at nightfall the headless bodies were loaded into carts, taken 
out of the city and hung upon trees. It was not till June 19 
[N.S., June 9, 1716] that Bandah himself was led out to execu- 
tion, all efforts having failed to buy him off. They dressed him 
as on the day of his entry, set him again on the elephant, and 
took him away to the old city, where the red Qutb Minar lifts 
its proud head of white marble over the crumbling walls of the 
Hindu fortresses. Here they paraded him round the tomb of 
the late Emperor, Bahadur Shah, and put him to a barbarous 
death. First, they made him disamount, placed his child in 
his arms and bade him kill it. Then, as he shrank with horror 
from the act, they ripped open the child before its father’s 
eyes, thrust its quivering flesh into his mouth, and hacked him 
to pieces limb by limb.” [Vol. II, part II, Surman Embassey, 
reprint pp. Li-Lii.] 

The first contemporary writer who has recorded at some length the 
account of the last days of Banda Singh and his companions is Mirza 
Muhammad Harisi bin Mu’tamad Khan. He was then present in 
Delhi and was an eye-witness of what had happened. He completed 
his Ibrat Hamah Swaneh Mirza Muhammad Harisi on Monday the 9th 
of Poh, 1 131 Hijri (8th December, 1718), two and a half years after the 
great event. 

He writes : 


. * i.a .. y / 


y 






/ 
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“On Monday, the last day of Jamadi-ul-Akhir of the Hijri 
year mentioned earlier [June 9, 1716] the vanquished Sikh 
leader, the account of whose arrest and bringing [to Delhi] has 
already been narrated at length, was, under the orders of the 
Emperor, marched through the old city and was taken to the 
mausoleum of Hazrat Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki 
and was paraded round the tomb of the late Emperor Shah 
Alam Bahadur Shah. At first his young son was killed before 
his.eyes. Then the accursed infidel himself along with two 
other dogs (Sikhs) out of the leading Sikhs who had so far 
been left alive, was put to death.” [Ibrat Namah, p. 62 b.] 


Mrrza Muhammad Harisi also tells us that Banda Singh had been 
imprisoned in the fort and not in the Kotwali in the Chandni Chowk. 
The Shah Namah Munawwar-ul-Kalam of Shiv Das Lakhnavi, completed 
on 22nd Ziqada, 1134 al-Hijri (August 23, 1722), edited by Syad Hasan 
Askari of Patna, also says (pp. 14-5) that Banda Singh had been 
detained inside the fort ( androon-i-qil’ a ) and was taken outside the city 
(biroon-i-shahr) for execution. 

• The next writer is Muhammad Qasim Lahori, the author of the 
Ibrat Namah and the Ibrat Maqal. He was also then present in Delhi 
in the service of Arif Beg Khan, the Naib of the Subedar, He complet- 
ed his Ibrat Namah in 1135 A.H., A. D. 1722, within six years of the 
execution of Banda Singh, and the Ibrat Maqal in 1144 A. H., 1731 
A.D. Muhammad Qasim writes on page 76 of the Ibrat Namah : 

/s. / 


¥C*!L y 


/ 


“The fateful order regarding the execution of the Sikhs’ 
leader, his son and the other low fellows, who had been his 
companions in his mutinous and warlike ways in desolating the 
world, was issued, and accordingly he, along with his five-year 
old son, was killed near the mausoleum of Hazrat Khwaja 
Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, of heavenly dignity.” 

Muhammad Hadi Kamwar Khan, the author of the Tazkirat-us • 
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Salatin-i-Chughu, a royal courtier, was also then present in Delhi. He 
has written a fairly detailed account of the reigns of Emperors Bahadur 
Shah and Farrukh-siyar and of the first five years of Muhammad Shah, 
completing it in 1136 al-Hijri, A.D. 1723. He was an eye-witness of 
the events connected with Banda Singh and other Sikh prisoners in 
Delhi. According to him, Ibrahim Khan Mir-i-Atish, the chief of 
Royal Artillery, had been ordered to imprison Banda Singh and his 
leading officials like Baj Singh in the Tripolia part of the Fort and to 
hand over his wife and son to Darbar Khan, the Naazir of the women’s 
apartments. The other 694 companions of his were made over to 
Sarbrah Khan Kotwal to be killed by executioners daily in groups. 

The actual words of Muhammad Hadi Kamwar Khan are : 



“On the 29th [of Jamadi-ul-Akhir], Sarbrah Khan Kotwal 
and Ibrahimrud-Din Mir-i-Atish executed, with all types of 
tortures, the cursed vanquished [Sikh leader], his three-year old 
son and twenty-six of his companions in the neighbourhood of 
the holy mausoleum of Khwaja Qutb-ul- Aqtah . 

The Tarikh-i- Farrukh-siyar (India Office Library, London. Ethe, 
393, pp. 92-b-93a), the Risala-i-Ahwal-i- Muhammad Farrukh-siyar 
Patshah (British Museum, London, Add. 26273, p. 143 a) and the 
Tarikh-i-Janishinan-i-Aurangzeb (B.M., Add. 26245, pp. 60b-61a)also 
support the fact of the execution of Banda Singh, his son, etc., near 
the dargah of Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki. 

The Tarikh-i- Farrukh-siyar preserved in the Panjab Public Library, 
Lahore (Pakistan), gives on pp. 11-12 an account of Banda Singh’s 
removal to Delhi. It is recorded therein that while Banda Singh was 
imprisoned in the Imperial Fort, his companions were detained in the 
Kotwali where they were executed. He and his son were later taken 
out of the city and killed. 

Another contemporary writer is Muhammad Shaft Warid who then 
lived in the city of Delhi. He wrote his memoirs, the Mirat-i-iVaridat, 
during the reign of Emperor Muhammad Shah at the instance of a 
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royal courtier. This work was completed in Ziqada 1 136 A.H., April 
1734 (British Museum, London, Add. 6579). Warid writes on 

pp. 168/122 : ~ 




All of a sudden one day under the orders of the Emperor 
the ill-fated Sikh leader was taken out of the fort, and mounted 
on an elephant was paraded through the lanes and streets (of 
the city) and was taken to the neighbourhood of the dargah 
of Hazrat Qutb-ul-Aqtab Bakhtiyar Kaki of blessed memory 
at the foot of the Minar-i-Shamsi. At first his nobles were 
executed with various kinds of tortures before his very eyes, 
then his ten-years old son was beheaded by his side. After 
his son, at first his tongue was pulled out and then he was 
done to death by cutting off his limbs. 


Muhammad Shafi Warid’s second work is Tarikh-i-Chughtayi 
(Br. Museum, Or. 1705) which also supports the above statement 
(p. 144). 

The record of the day-to-day news of the royal court— the Akhbar- 
i-Darbar-i- Mu' alia and the evidence of the eye-witness and contempo- 
rary writers of Delhi prove conclusively that, on their arrival, in Delhi, 
Banda Singh and a few of his chosen companions like Baj Singh were 
imprisoned at the, Tarpolia in the Royal Fort and not in the Chandni 
Chowk Kotwali of the city. Only his other companions, some seven 
hundred of them, were kept in the Chandni Chowk Kotwali from where 
they were taken out to be executed at the rate of one hundred a day 
beginning on March 5, 1716. But Banda Singh, his young son and his 
chosen companions were detained in the fort for three months more and 
it "was on the 9th of June 1716 (Jamadi-ul-Akhir 29, 1128 al-Hijri) 
that they were removed to the neighbourhood of the mausoleum of 
Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, popularly known as Qutb-Minar, and 
put to a torturous death near the base of the Shamsi Minar. 
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This also finds support in Munshi Danishwar’s Miftah-ut-Tawarikh, 
p. 398. 

Not only this. The fact that Baba Banda Singh was executed near 
the mausoleum of Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki has also been 
.mentioned by the historians of the Panjab, such as Munshi Sohan Lai 
Suri and Munshi Ganesh Das Badehra. Munshi Sohan Lai Suri’s book, 
the Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, was commenced during the days of Lala 
Ganpat Rai Suri who had been closely connected with the darbar of 
Sardar Charhat Singh Sukkarchakkia, the grandfather of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Ganpat Rai Suri’s father, Lala Hakumat Rai, was a 
contemporary of Banda Singh. On the basis of the information that 
had come down to Sohan Lai Suri from his ancestors, he writes on 
page 91 of the 1st volume of his Umdat-ut-Tawarikh : 

That noble person and his six-year old son were, in obed- 
ience of the orders of the Emperor, executed with tortures near 
the tomb of Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din. 

Munshi Ganesh Das Badehra is one of the prominent historians 
of the Panjab belonging to a distinguished family of writers coming 
down from the days of Akbar the Great. Ganesh Das was a Qanungo 
during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his father Shiv Dayal 
had been a Nazim under Sardar Sahib Singh Bhangi. His book Char 
Bagh-i- Panjab, also called the Risala-i-Sahib Numa, is a mine of inform- 
ation. of geographical and historical importance. 

He also states that, when the royal order was issued for the execu- 
tion of Banda, his son and his other companions, they were killed near 
the dargah of Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, three koh from 
Delhi. His own words are : 






- - • - 


jtV* . • 


/ 




“We now quote from the masterly work of Mr William Irvine, the 
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Later Mughals, edited by Dr Sir Jadunath Sarkar, in 1922. Dealing with 
the post- Aurangzeb period, 1707-1739, he has extracted information 
relevant to the last days of Banda Singh and his Sikh companions at 
Delhi from every possible angle, using all available contemporary sour- 
ces with customary objectivity. If, at times, he has not been able to 
enter into the spirit of the Sikh movement of liberation in the Panjab 
in true perspective, the fault lies mostly with the Sikh hagiographers 
who have mixed fact and fiction so inextricably in their writings that 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to get at the truth. William 
Irvine’s account of the execution of Baba Banda Singh and his son 
and companions on June 9, 1716(0. S.), near the shrine of Qutb-ud- 
Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, is fully reliable. He writes : 

“By the Emperor’s order the Guru Banda with Taj (Baj) 
Singh and another leader, was made over to Ibrahim -ud-Din 
Khan, commander of the artillery, and they were placed in pri- 
son at the Tripoliya or the Triple Gate. ...” 

“At length on the 29th Jamadi II, 1 128 (19th June, 1716) 

[N. S., June 9 1716 O.S.], Banda and his remaining followers 
were led out to execution. The execution was entrusted to 
Ibrahim-ud-Din Khan, Mir Atish, or general of artillery, and 
Sarbrah Khan, the Kotwal. The Guru, dressed as on the 
day of his entry, was again placed on an elephant and taken 
through the streets pf the old city to the shrine of Khwaja Qutb- 
ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, and there paraded round the tomb 
of the Emperor Shah Alam Bahadur Shah. After he had been 
made to dismount and was seated on the ground, his young 
son was put into his arms and he was told to take the child’s 
life. He refused. Then the executioner killed the child with a 
long knife, dragged out its liver, and thrust it into the Guru’s 
mouth His own turn came next. First of all his right eye 
was removed by the point of a butcher’s knife, next his left 
foot was cut off, then his two hands were severed from his 
body, and finally he was decapitated. His companions were 
also executed at the same time. 

— William Irvine, Later Mughals, vol. I, pp. 317-19. 
Now about the booklet the Haqiqat-i-Bina-o-Uruj-i-Firqa-i-Sikhan, 
on the basis of which Dr Trilochan Singh has tried to prove, in his arti- 
cle referred to earlier, that Baba Banda Singh Bahadur had been execut- 
ed at the Chabutra of the Kotwali in the Chandni Chowk of Delhi — a 
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contention completely falsified by unimpeachable historical evidence. 

Nothing is known about the auther of this booklet. There is no 
mention of him either in the colophone or in the opening lines. Nor 
is there any indication of when, why and for whom it was written. 
There is not even a single date in the whole booklet covering an eventful 
period of about three hundred and fifteen years. This robs it of its 
historicity and belittles its usefulness. The statement that it was written 
either by Prince Taimur Shah Abdali, son of Ahmed Shah Durrani of 
Afghanistan, or by a Munshi of his, is absolutely baseless. The booklet 
is all silence about it, as mentioned above, and there is no indication 
of it or reference to it in any of the catalogues of bibliographies dealing 
with this period. The very style of the languages disproves the conten- 
tion. No prince would use such a disrespectful language for his royal 
father, nor a Munshi, a clerk, for his princely master as: 

Ahmad Shah az Hindustan shikast khurda baz tarf-i-Lahaur gurekht 

-(P- 27.) 

Having been defeated in India, Ahmad Shah again fled towards 

Lahore. 

Fauj-i-Ahmad Shah Durrani be sar-o-pa gurekhta ba-Qandhar raft— 

(p. 32.) 

The aripy of Ahmad Shah fleeing helter-skelter went to Qandahar. 

Timur Shah az Lahaur gurekht — (p. 35.) 

Timur Shah fled away from Lahore\ 

The misunderstanding regardingTimurShah Abdali being the author 
of this booklet is evidently caused by the following inscription on the 
fly-leaf of the manuscript preserved in the Morley collection of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London : 

LXXXIII 

Hakikat-i-Bina-wa-Uruj-i-Firkah-i-Sikhan 

A short history of the origin and rise of the Sikhs from the 

time of Nanak to the conquest of Multan by Timur Shah 

Abdali, the King of Kabul. 

V 

Here the words ‘by Timur Shah Abdali’ are applicable to ‘the 
conquest of Multan’, with which the manuscript ends, and not to the 
authorship of the booklet. 

If the author of the Haqiqat has used a word of respect and devo- 
tion for anybody, it is for Mir Muin-ul-Mulk, popularly known as 
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Mir Mannu, the governor of Lahore in 1748-53, and his son-in-law, 
Imad-ul-Mulk Ghazi-ud-Din, for some time the Prime Minister of the 
Mughal Empire. He remembers Mir Muin-u'-MuIk with his title 
Ruuam-i-Hind and addresses Gazi-ud-Djn as Janab Nawab Wazir-i- 
Azam Ghazi-ud-Din Khan Bahadur duim-Iqbal hu. This suggests that the 
author of the Haqiqat was someone closely associated with Ghazi-ud- 
Din or a devoted Munshi of his. But this is only a guess. 

There is nothing in the Haqiqat to suggest that the author has 
recorded what he had heard from the people of Delhi as eye-witness 
accounts within thirty or forty years of the martyrdom of Banda Singh 
Bahadur. It is, therefore, not correct to make a categorical statement 
to this effect, as has been done by Dr Trilochan Singh. Baba Banda 
Singh was executed on June 9, 1716. Thus the date of the writing of 
of this booklet would, according to Dr Trilochan Singh’s statement, fall 
between 1746 and 1756. This is incorrect on the very face of it. On pages 
43 and 44, the author refers to Najib Khan (Najib-ud-Daulah Ruhila) 
and Mirza Shaft Khan as marhoom or deceased. Najib Khan died in 
October 1770, and Mirza Shaft Khan was assassinated before the fort 
of Agra by Muhammad Beg Hamadani in September 1783. The 
Haqiqat, therefore, must have been written after September 1783. The 
author has not added the word marhoom to the name of Zabita Khan 
who died in 1785. The Haqiqat might thus have been written between 
September 1783 and the end of 1785, some seventy years after the 
martyrdom of Banda Singh. But it certainly was not written between 
1745-56 as mentioned by Dr Trilochan Singh. 

It may also be slated here that the author of the booklet Haqiqat 
is deplorably ignorant of the history of the Sikhs. He even does not 
know that the sacred scripture of the Sikhs, the Gutu Granth Sahib, 
was compiled by Guru Arjun and not by Guru Nanak (p. 4). On page 
8, he writes that the descendants of the successors of Guru Nanak are 
called ‘Bhalla’ — an ha kih dar aulad-i-Khulfa-i- Nanak bashand, an ha 
ra Bhalla mi-goind. He does not know that neither Guru Angad, the 
first successor of Guru Nanak, belonged to the Bhalla sub-caste, nor 
Guru Ram Das, the third successor. Guru Angad was a Trehan and 
Guru Ram Das a Sodhi All the remaining six Gurus, from the fifth 
to the tenth, were the descendants of Guru Ram Das. 

The account of the Ninth Guru Tegh Bahadur in this booklet is 
full of palpable errors and absurdities. According to it, a clash bet- 
ween Aurangzeb and Guru Tegh Bahadur “ended in war —akhirish ba- 
jang kashid — and he (Guru Tegh Bahadur) was driven out from there.” 
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He is said to be, at times, behaving like mad men~khud ra mini 
saudaiyan sakhta bood— wilfully destroying horses and men with his gun, 
and those killed at his hands and their descendants were called Shahidi 
Singh. .. From that time Tegh Bahadur often spoke in the words of mad 
men— Tegh Bahadur azan waqt aksar harf hai diwangan mi-guft (p. 8). 

Yet the author of the article describes this booklet, which uses 
abusive language for Guru Tegh Bahadur, a very important Persian 
manuscript of history — fee? 53 ) H03?M3?> giant at fsf3nm«t fH*i3. 

The author of this manuscript does not know even the simple fact 
that the /4mn7 (baptismal) ceremony was introduced by Guru Gobind 
Singh and not by Guru Tegh Bahadur. He even goes to the extent of 
sayin 5 that during the time of Emperor Bahadur Shah (1707-1712), the 
son and successor of Auranzeb, Guru Tegh Bahadur went to Delhi and 
the Emperor granted to him a few villages as a pension or stipend for his 
expenses. Guru Tegh Bahadur had been executed long before Bahadur 
Shah came to the throne. He had been executed in 1675, thirty-two 
years earlier under the order of Emperor Aurangzeb. Of the Guru’s 
martyrdom, this writer makes no mention and dismisses the great event 
by saying, “At last Tegh Bahadur died in a few days and Govind 
succeeded him.” 

The author of the Haqiqat paints a highly distorted picture of 
Guru Gobind Singh and presents him as an anti-Muslim blood-thirsty 
tyrant, a destroyer of villages and a devastator of parganahs with fire 
and sword, converting people to his faith by force His picture of the 
Sikhs is equally offensive. 

Such an ill-informed and perverted work could scarcely be described 
as of great historical significance or used as a crucial source book 
as the author has done for his article. It would, in fact, amount to 
sacrilege against history and against the Sikh Gurus, especially Guru 
Tegh Bahadur and Guru Govind Singh. 

Quoted below is the opinion of Professor Dr Indubhusan Banerjee, 
the translator of the manuscript, in the Indian Historical Quarterly : 

... the author had no reliable evidence to guide him and his narra- 
tive is marred by obvious confusions and chronological ab- 
surdities. 

... the confusion of the author is so patent... 

... in spite of its confusions and palpable errors, the Hakikat, if 
used with caution, might yet be of some value to us. 

The only use that can at best be made of the book is to be warned, 
of and to guard against its confusions, errors and absurdities. 
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Dr Trilochan Singh says iu his article : 

“fan hhhh's bh fe's, fan hhkwir b am feu, fafi wnfemi tft urnum U) 
aaa a sa a3«-auo buT asTal flia\ that is, in no Muslim country and in 
the reign of no Muslim is execution allowed near the tomb of a great 
man or a king.” The statement is totaly without warrant. 

It was in the Muslim province of Lahore in the eighteenth century 
now in Pakistan— in the Muslim Mughal Empire and in the reign 
of Muslim Emperors Muhammad Shah and Ahmad Shah, that hundreds 
and thousands of Sikhs were executed near the tomb of a well-known 
Muslim saint, Pir Shah Kaku, a Pir of the Emperor Aurangzeb, during 
the governorships of Nawab Abdus Samad Khan Daler-i-Jang, Nawab 
Zakariya Khan Bahadur and Nawab Muin-ul-Mulk, popularly known as 
Mir Mannu. Here was also the well-known mosque which had come 
to be described as Shahid Ganj Mosque and was the subject of litigation 
between the Sikhs and Muslims in 1935. The sites , of the Shahidganj 
mosque and the tomb of Pir Kaku Shah were awarded to the Sikhs by 
Justice Sale, Sessions Judge of Lahore, on the ground that it had been 
the place of the execution of thousands of Sikhs in the eighteenth 
century. This decision was confirmed by the Privy Council in London. 

The fact that Sikhs had been executed at the site of the Shahid- 
ganj has been mentioned in the History of the Panjab by Syad 
Muhammad Latif, page 221 : 

hundreds of Sikhs were brought daily to Lahore and butchered 
at the Nakhas or Shahidganj outside the Delhi Gate in sight of 
multitudes of spectators. (Also see Syad Muhammad Latif, 
Lahore, p. 74.) 

The existence of the tomb of Pir .Shah Kaku in the premises of 
the Shahidganj mosque is mentioned in the works of Maulana Ijaz-ul- 
Haq Qudusi (Tazkirah-i-Sufiya-i- Panjab, p. 522) and Muhammad Latif 
Malik (Auliya-i-Lahaur , p. 1 12). The Shahidganj Mosque, the site of 
the executions, with the tomb of Pir Shah Kaku in its premises, is still 
in existence at Lahore in the Landa Bazar outside Delhi Gate, near 
Sultan di Serai. 

Similarly, writers like Mirza Muhammad Harisi, Muhammad 
Qasim Lahauri, Maulana Muhammad Hadi Kamwar Khan, Muhammad 
Shaft Warid, etc., who have recorded that Banda Singh Bahadur and 
his son and companions were executed by Muslim executioners under 
the orders and during the reign of the Muslim king Farrukh-siyar in 
the capital of the Mughal Empire near the tombs of both a Muslim 
king, Bahadur Shah, and a Muslim saint, Hazrat Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar 
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Kaki, are all Muslims. 

It seems that Dr Trilochan Singh had no opportunity to study the 
original Persian manuscript of the Haqiqat-i-Bina-o-Uruj-i-Firqah-i- 
Sikhan, otherwise, he could not have misread the name of the son of 
Najib Khan Ruhila as Zabeeta (mCtei) Khan instead of Zabita (Brfs 3 Tj 
Khan. Never is the word Zabeeta used for the name of a person, as in 
Arabic, Persian and Pushto Zabeehta means ‘an animal destined to be 
butchered for sacrifice.’ 

The second work which Dr Trilochan Singh has quoted in support 
of his Chandni-Chowk-Kotwaii contention is Gurpranali Gulab Singh 
(the Panjab Archives, No. 80). This, again, is not very reliable and 
it cannot be used as a source for serious historical research It was 
published in Samvat 483 Guru Nanak-Shahi (A D. 1951) by the Sikh 
History Society, Amritsar, in its collection of the Gurpranalian. 

The date of the martyrdom of Baba Banda Singh given in this 
Gurpranali as Phagan Sudi 9, 1774 Bikrami (corresponding to March 
9, 1718), nine years, four months and eight days after the death of 
Guru Gobind Singh [on Katik Sudi 5, 1765 Bk., October 7, 1708] is 
incorrect on the very face of it. This date falls on or about February, 
1718, whereas the correct date of the martyrdom of Baba Banda Singh 
is 29th Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 1128 Hijri, corresponding to Harh 11, Sudi 
1, 1773 Bk., June 9, 1716. 

In additiqn to this, there are some other errors also in this Gur- 
pranali which have been pointed out by Bhai Randhir Singh in the 
footnotes of the printed text. But as they are irrelevant to the point 
under discussion, these are not being referred to. The mention of the 
execution of Banda Singh near the Kotwali Chabutra in this Gurpranali 
Gulab Singh is nothing but an utterly inaccurate conjecture and has no 
historical basis or authenticity. 

In conclusion, it may be categorically stated that in the light of the 
testimony of the royal order and the Akhbar-Darbari- Mu' alia, and 
of the eye-witnesses and contemporary and other reliable writers, Baba 
Banda Singh Bahadur, and his son and some other leading Sikhs, such 
as Baj Singh, were executed on June 9, 1716, near the dargah of Qutb- 
ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, far away from the city of Delhi, and not at the 
Chabutra of the Kotwali in Chandni Chowk. 
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The Ahmadiyah Movement — a history and perspective by Spencer La- 
van, published by Manohar Book Service, Delhi, page 220, Price Rs. 35/. 

The author is an assistant Professor of Comparative Religion of 
Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts. The subject , of the book 
was his dissertation research • for Ph. D. at the McGill University. 
Besides consulting plenty of source material published and unpublished, 
he also paid a visit to Qadian, Lahore and Rabwaha to acquire a first- 
hand knowledge of his subject. His is, as he claims, the first objective 
impartial, and dispassionate study of a controversial movement. 

In retrospect the author goes back to the year 1857 when the 
Muslims found themselves in a soup and marked time to reconcile them- 
selves to the realities of a new situation. Like all communities in the 
Punjab they sought to find a sense of identity for themselves and meet 
the challenges of the time— the greatest being the inroads of the ‘Padre’. 
By 1870 Christian street preachers and newspapers had embarked on a 
campaign of conversions and were destroying faith of the gullible in the 
old traditional and religious values. The Batala Church Mission had 
succeeded in converting quite a good number to Christianity. Other 
communities were quick to observe the hand on the wall and they 
prepared themselves to defend their respective citadels. Swami Daya 
Nand’s whirlwind tour of the Punjab in 1877 aroused self-consciousness 
among the Hindus and the Anjuman-i-Islamia set up 20 chapters in the 
province to carry out social and educational reform programme of Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan among the Muslims. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad had a 
similar objective in view. 

Born probably on Feb. 13, 1835, Ghulam Ahmad was a son of 
Mirza Ghulam Murtaza of Qadian, at one time a soldier in the army 
of Ranjit Singh. He traced his ancestory from Haji Barlas an uncle of 
Timur. At an early age Ghulam Ahmad would speak of the revelations 
he saw and the divine commands he received to rejuvinate Islam. In 
1880 he began to publish his 4 volume magnum opus ‘Barahan Ahmadiyah’ 
(proofs). It was the first Islamic answer to Swami Daya Nand’s 
Satyarth Parkash of 1874. The encouraging reception of his work gave 
him the courage to proclaim that God had revealed himself to him and 
bad appointed him a Masih Mujaddid (promised renewer of faith) and 
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Mahdi (a crusader). Tn 1889 by a * bayah ’ he started enrolling followers 
and issued an endless stream of pamphlets, bills, tracts and propaganda 
literature. He interpreted khatamcmnibbiyyin of the Sunnis to mean the 
seal of the prophets and not finality of prophet-hood and found no harm 
in being addressed as Nabi and Rasul. Zakat Hajj had no meaning 
for him. His concept of Jihad was a wordy warfare, persuasive and 
not violent.' ‘Jihad with sword’ was no longer a legitimate option. 
Tabligh with persuation was.’ His writings, revelations, interpretations 
and declarations at once raised a storm. Muslim traditionalists ( Ahl-i - 
Hadis ) regarded him a heretic for his grotesque pretensions, the Christian 
missionaries disliked him because he denigrated Jesus. According to 
him Jesus did not die on the cross but escaped and died in Sirinagar. 
The Arya Samajists were arraigned against him because he questioned 
the Vedas, the Niyog and Shudhi and the Sikhs became hostile because 
he had sought to establish through his Sat Bachan that Baba Nanak 
was a Muslim. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad succeeded in facing the four- 
pronged attack because of his unstinted loyalty to the British govern- 
ment, which saw that no harm should come to him. Polemical debates 
called ‘Mubahillas’ were staged, wagers were laid and threats were 
frequently offered. Communal tensions ran high when in 1897 Pandit 
Lekh Ram, a fluent spokesman of the Arya Samaj and an avowed 
enemy of the Ahmadiyas, whose death Mirza Ahmad had lately prophe- 
sized, was assassinated. The Government maintained law and order 
and Mirza Ghulam Ahmad with his charismatic personality, great 
eloquence and retributive prophesies, spoke to ‘a need-prompting 
responses’ and placed the Ahmadiyah Movement (socalled because 
Prophet Muhammad used to be known as Ahmad during the Meccan 
period), on solid foundations till he died in 1908. 

The succession of Maulvi Nur-ud-Din, who lacked the qualities of 
the founder, as Khalifa in 1908 caused a schism in the ranks of the 
movement. The Lahore branch led by elitists like Mohammad Ali and 
Kamal-ud-Din did not accept him and broke away to form the Sadr 
Anjuman. They argued that Mirza Ghulam Ahmad in his own person 
was Mujaddid of the 14th century. The differences were accentuated 
on the death of Nur-ud-Din in 1914 when Mirza Bashir-ud-Din 
Mahmud son of the late Masih became Khalifa al Masih II and declared 
all non-Ahmadiyas as Kafirs. He was a great organizer, and activist 
administrator and wide traveller and would tolerate no dissent. He 
appointed Nazirs, Qazis and an advisory council, collected contributions 
and prepared budgets. In political sphere he followed the policy of 
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his father, i.e., unreserved loyalty to.government. During the Rowlatt 
Act, Khilafat and Civil Disobedience agitations, the Ahmadiyas 
remained staunch loyalists. They opposed the grant of Home-rule 
because they feared religious persecution and tyranny of majorities. 
Under the protective wings of a grateful administration they were 
permitted to cast their net wide at home and abroad. In the thirties, 
however, Majlis Ahrar ul Hind led by fire-eating Mullahs hounded the 
Ahmadiyas with claws and nails. Fortunately for them, one of the 
Ahmadiyas, Choudhary Mohd. Zaffarullah Khan, who had rush very 
high in the echelons of the government of India, shielded and safe- 
guarded them. During the pre-partition riots the Ahmadiyas, also known 
as Qadianis and disparagingly called Mirzais, found themselves pitch- 
formed between the devil and the deep sea. 

In nine chapters of his book Dr Lavan has compressed the history, 
nature, theology and role of the Ahmadiyah Movement from the last 
quarter of the 19th century down to the year 1936. The focus of his 
study is the controversy that this movement aroused. Ahmadiyas 
alienated the sympathies of all their sister communities. In the departure 
of the British masters, they lost their protectors. Many of them migrated 
in search of new pastures and raised anew heaven for themselves at 
Rabwaha near Chiniot in the Jhang district. They did not merge them- 
selves in the mainstream of Pakistan. The result was polarization. 
Pakistanis by and large eyed them with scorn and waited for an 
opportunity to burn this gangrene. This book enables us to understand 
the back-ground of the traumatic events which occurred recently at 
Rabwaha culminating in the Pak Governments’ declaration of 
Ahmadiyas as a non-Muslim minority in that country. It gives us a 
near narrative of the socio-religious forces which rocked the Punjab 
after 1 870. Explanatory notes at the end of each chapter and the 
exhaustive Bibliography is an excellent raw-material for further research. 

The get-up of the book is fine but printing errors here and there 
mar the beauty of it. 

Rajinder Singh* 

An Indian Guerilla War — The Sikh Peoples War 1699-1768 by 
Mr, Arjan Das Malik, published by Wiley Eastern Limited ; pp. 124. 

It is rarely that one comes across in our country a study in mili- 
tary history. Any work touching upon the military history of India, 

*Dcptt. of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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is hence a welcome addition to historical knowledge. Its author, 
Mr. Arjan Das Malik, who belongs to Haryana Civil Service, should 
be congratulated for venturing on a subject which has not attracted the 
attention of many researchers. This subject is not only Significant in 
Sikh history but has an important place in the military history of India. 

The book deals with the method of fighting of the Sikhs from 1716 
to 1768, though the title claims to have included the 10th Guru’s period 
also. The book is divided into seven chapters. In the first chapter, the 
author explains the nature of guerilla war. However, it appears that 
Mr. Malik is more influenced by the definitions of guerilla war by 
communist leaders, particularly by Mao Tse-Tung. The author has 
also described the conditions which are favourable for guerilla warfare 
but he lays more emphasis on those conditions which are favourable for 
revolutions. While describing the general principles, he uses the terms 
‘speed’ and ‘mobility’ in one sentence. Actually, he uses the term 
mobility’ for ‘flexibility.’ 

In the second chapter, he very briefly brings out the evolution of 
the Sikh Army from the time of the Sixth Guru. But as he is influenced 
by communist ideology, he says that the Khalsa was created by Guru 
Govind Singh with a view to establishing peoples’ democracy. The 
actual aim of Guru Govind Singh was to build up a nation of the 
purified ones who would be free from social evils. 

The third chapter deals with the military operations of the Sikhs 
from the death of Banda Bahadur till 1752. Out of his enthusiasm to 
prove it a revolution in the communist sense, he describes the Sikh 
movement as a revolution implying the class war. 

However, the author describes nicely the military operations of 
the Sikhs during this period. The Sikhs iri this period made raids on the 
Mughal forces and their treasury to enrich themselves. According to 
Mr. Malik the Sikhs accepted the terms of peace offered by Zakariya 
Khan only to gain time to reorganise themselves. This contention of his 
seems to be doubtful. After the death of Zakariya Khan in 1745, there 
was a period of anarchy in Punjab and the Sikh forces were reorganised 
with a view to improving their efficiency. During the governorship of 
Yahiya Khan in (Jan. 1746— March 1747) a systematic counter insur- 
gency campaign was launched under the leadership of Diwan Lakhpat 
Rai. These operations have been beautifully described by the author 
who has well proved the importance of information of enemy move- 
ment in counter-insurgency. The author also proves the importance of 
the invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali which he rightly 
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regards as a boon to the Sikhs. 

The fourth chapter deals with the Sikh operations from 1752 to 
1768, i.e., the year the Sikhs reached the outskirts of Delhi. The author 
narrates the growth of the Sikh power in an interesting style. He beauti- 
fully ^describes how the Sikhs befooled Qasim Khan, the military 
Governor of Patti who had an eye on the Punjab state and decided to 
win it with the assistance of the Sikhs. Qasim Khan gave the Sikhs 
money and arms for this purpose, which the latter accepted without any 
desire to assist Qasim Khan. The author has also brought out clearly 
the state of high morale of the Sikhs which was not shattered even 
after the Waddd GhaUughara on 5 May, 1762. The author describes how 
the Sikhs by adopting the methods of the guerilla warfare had become 
defacto masters of Punjab by 1764. The author gives picturesque 
description of the battle near Sutlej in 1765 and proves the importance 
of ‘the principle of surprise’ which the Sikhs adopted in the battle. 
However, he has not given any analysis of the battle in detail. 

In the fifth chapter, the author describes the strategy and tactics 
adopted by the Sikhs during the entire period. He shows how the 
Sikhs struck at the Mughal economy by destroying their trade and 
asking the peasants not to pay taxes to the Mughals. They brought 
people under their own protection through Rakhi system. In the terms 
of warfare, the Sikhs had adopted ‘the, Strategy of Indirect Approach’, 
though the author does not use this term. 

In the Sixth chapter, the author gives an account of the organisa- 
tion of the Khalsa Army. However, he does not mention defects in the 
organisation. The seventh chapter gives the description of the military 
bases of the Sikhs. In the end, the author compares Guru Govind Singh 
with Mao Tse-Tung. All the same the book does not clearly explain 
the utility of the knowledge of terrain in the millitary operations of 
of the Sikhs. The Sikhs were able to utilze their military bases because 
they knew their area well and the soldiers of the Mughal army found it 
difficult to follow them as they did not know the area so well as the 
Sikhs did. The author also has not given any analysis of battles or ope- 
rations at many places. Throughout the book one feels that the author 
is much influenced by the philosophy of the Communist leaders. 

The book is presented in a readable language and in an interesting 
style. The list of books in biblography is certainly impressive, though 
all the books listed can hardly be considered quite relevant. The author 
has also added two maps, which greatly help in understanding the 
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military operations. As a whole, it is a very useful work for students, 
teachers and general readers of military history, of the Sikhs in so much 
as it provides abundant material arranged in proper form. 

S. D. Pradhan* 

Politics and Society during the Early Medieval Period, Vol. I, collec- 
ted works of Professor Mohammad Habib, edited by Professor K. A. 
Nizami, Pub. People’s Publishing House, New Delhi, August 1974, 
pp. 451, price : 50-00. 

With the advent of the Turks, India passed under the influence of 
Islamic civilization. The mutual contact or conflict of the two different 
civilizations of the Hindus and Muslims led to several very significant 
changes in the life of our country. The Turks came to this country as 
conquerors and rulers. Due to the constant hammerings, pin pricks 
and invidious discriminations at the hands of thr Turks the Hindus 
suffered mental and psychological degeneration in a large measure. The 
imposition of Jazia — a discriminatory tax, denial of opportunities of good 
living as enjoyed by the persons belonging to the ruling race and certain 
other social and political disabilities, which created choked atmosphere, 
made Hindus— the bulk of the society, timid and unhappy. Sometimes 
the idols of the Hindus were broken and they were compelled to use 
them as weights. Sometimes in their own homes and in their own 
land the Hindus were forbidden to wear good clothes and ride horses. 
Thus the moral degeneration of the Hindus was the natural outcome 
of these uncalled for disabilities and restrictions to which they were 
subjected. 

On the other hand, in the wake of the Turkish conquerors came 
eminent pirs and sufis who exercised wholesome and salutory influence 
on the medieval society. They tried to rub off the sharp religious 
angularities of the Turks and attracted both Hindus and Muslims into 
their congregations. And also many Hindu families were converted 
to Islam but their identification with Hindu culture and social customs 
remained unchanged. All these factors led both Hindus and Muslims 
to learn and imbibe much from each other. The desire of the Hindu and 
Muslim laymen for coexistence was very much there, But the Muslim 
theologians or Ulama toed a tough line which caused the Hindus to be 
suppressed and harassed by the people belonging to the race of 
the rulers. Thus we see that during the early medieval period of Indian 
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history both constructive and destructive forces were at work side by 
side in the country. The destructive strangle-hold of the Turks caused 
a serious set-back to the normal and healthy growth of the Hindu 
society. 

Through the untiring efforts of a small band of social and religious 
reformers consisting of both Hindus and Muslims, it became possible 
for the two, mutually warring social orders to appreciate each other with 
understanding and sympathy. But this is only one side of the picture 
which Professor Mohammad Habib has been able to project through his 
scholarly work under review. Perhaps, he has not been able to see the 
other side of the picture. 

This book is divided into three parts. In the first part entitled ‘An 
Introduction to4he Study of Medieval India (1000-1400)’, the learned 
scholar writes articles on (1) Sir Henry Elliot (2) Medieval History 
and Modern Politics (3) Hindu Muslim Relations in the Middle Ages 
(4) Abu Raihan Alberuni on the National Character of the Hindus. 
He also writes a long and scholary ‘Introduction to Elliot and Dowson’s 
History of India as told by its own Historians, Vol. II. He discusses in 
this introduction very important aspects of early medieval Indian history 
as : Political and Economic organisations of Ajam, the Culture of Medi- 
eval Ajam, the Urban Revolution in Northern India, the Rural Revolu- 
tion and the Turkish Governing class. 

Prof. Habib has strongly criticised Sir Henry Elliot for ‘the grossest 
libels on the Indian people.’ Elliot employed such munshis for translation 
work as performed their duty, in the words of Prof. Habib, ‘carelessly, 
inaccurately and with' an eye only to their small remuneration.’ In 
Elliot’s extracts all the more significant passages were ignored. Mr. Elliot 
had criticised the very approach of the Muslim historians of the medi- 
eval period. According to Mr. Habib, Elliot was wrong in doing so and 
the former branded the latter as a politically motivated English bureau- 
crat who presented the medieval Indian history in a communal perspec- 
tive. Prof. Habib pointed out that Elliot had done great harm to 
Indian historical thinking and “three fourth of the communal fanati- 
cism we see in India today is the result of these text books; they have 
misrepresented the Musalmans to the Hindus and the Hindus to the 
Musalmans and have tried to sap the foundations of India’s self- 
respect.” 

In his essay on ‘Hindu Muslim Relations in the Middle Ages’ 
Prof. Habib writes that ‘our Medieval kingship was an essentially 
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secular institution.’ ‘Medieval Hinduism was armed and organised, it 
was tolerated because it had to be tolerated. There was no other 
alternative.’ ‘The supposed cases of persecution in medieval India could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand and will, on closer examination 
turn out to be cases of individual injustice, not of communal oppression.’ 
‘The real object behind plundering expedition of those days was greed 
for treasure and gold. The iconoclastic pretensions were meant only 
for the applause of the gallery.’ The temples were attacked for their 
fabulous wealth and the principal motive was not religious bigotry but 
economic greed.’ 

The learned scholar loses sight of the opinion of Barani, the author 
of Fatawa-i-Jahandari (which Prof. Habib himself translated into English) 
that the idol-worshipping Hindus should be completely annihilated from 
the face of the earth. A historian should not close his eyes on the 
demand of the Ulama or the leading Muslim scholars of the age from 
Iltutmish that the Hindus should not be given the status of zimmis but 
that of Kafirs and that they should be asked either to embrace Islam or 
suffer death. Iltutmish’s minister Nizam-ul-Mulk Junaidi said, “At the 
moment India had been newly conquered and the Muslims are so few 
that they are like salt in a large dish. If the above orders are applied to 
the Hindus they might combine and general confusion might ensue and 
the Muslims would be too few in numbers to suppress the general confu- 
sion. However, after a few years when in the capital and in the region 
and small towns the Muslims are well established and the troops are lar- 
ger, it will be possible to give Hindus the choice between death and 
Islam” (Barani). It is true that in view of political realism and political 
expediency the ruler could not easily toe the line proposed by the theo- 
logians who were really a power to be reckoned with. Qazi Mughis-ud- 
din’s advice to Alauddin Khalji regarding the treatment to be given 
to the Hindus is so well known to History. “Their material possessions 
should be looted and they should all be kept as si aves; and if they can- 
not be completely annihilated they should be constantly humiliated and 
dishonoured”, said the Qazi. The treatment given to the Hindus under 
Firoz Tughlaq and Sultan Sikander Lodhi is a matter of history. We 
cannot but say that the communal concept of the Turkish rule was res- 
ponsible for the differential treatment to the- non-Muslims or Kafirs. 
Therefore, the rule of the Sultan cannot be called either national or one 
that was above fanaticism. One must accept the realties of the situation 
and see things as they were and not as they should be. Prof. Habib’s 
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fresh approach and new interpretations of the medieval institutions can- 
not change what actually happened in the early medieval India when the 
Delhi Sultanate was, undoubtedly a theocratic State. Could the great 
scholar of medieval Indian history give the names of any Hindu minis- 
ters, governors or commanders to establish his contention that the 
government of the Sultans of Delhi was secular and not theocratic ? The 
Hindu population in India at that time was above 90% of the total 
population. Was there really no wisdom, efficiency and capability to be 
found in such an overwhelming majority of the Hindus as to enable 
them to get high posts under the government ? 

In his long introduction to Elliot’s History of India, Vol. II, Prof. 
Habib's exposition of the urban and rural revolutions in medieval India 
brought about by the Ghurian Turks is in a certain measure an original 
and thought-provoking contribution to history. His articles are certainly 
not stereotyped. The author looks at his problems from a new angle and 
‘opens fresh vistas for investigation and interpretation.’ He applied dia- 
lectical materialism in his introduction to Elliot’s History of India, Vol. 
II. We cannot say that his approach is invariably always convincing and 
correct. But he always takes pains to present things in a new way and 
in a bid to introduce novelty to his view points he some times strays 
away from the historical realities. However, he certainly widens the scope 
of our historical understanding through his erudite discourses. 

In the second part, India and Asiatic Environment, he writes on ‘the 
Arabian Apostle’, ‘Hindu Society in the Early Middle Ages’ and ‘Indian 
culture and the social life at the time of the Turkish Invasions.’. He 
has dealt with the various aspects of the Indian Society, Hindu Nationa- 
lism, the Massess, Dress and Manners, Laws and Customs. Prof. Habib 
makes extensive use of Alberuni’s Kitabul Hind for his analysis of various 
categories of Hindu Thought : Idea of God, Noumena and Phenomena, 
Reincarnation, Moksha, the Nine Commandments and Human Equality 
and Hindu Science. Alberuni is Prof. Habib’s unfailing source of infor- 
mation for his essays on ‘The Brahmans, the Kshattriyas, the Masses, 
and various aspects of social life of the country and the Hindu society 
in the Early Middle Ages. About Abu Raihan Alberuni’s work Prof. 
Habib writes that “no racial or religious prepossessions mar the scienti- 
fic impartiality of the Kitabul Hind and no student who reads it will pre- 
tend that material for a cultural and social history of the Middle Ages 
are wanting. . . When we bear in mind that it was during Sultan Mah- 
mud’s invasion that Alberuni prosecuted his studies in India and compo- 
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sed the Kitabul Hind ( 1017-31) we will be able to appreciate the nobility 
of feeling and strength of personal conviction which.enabled him to 
write the most impartial of books in the most prejudiced of his times.” 

In part three : Medieval Mysticism , Prof. Habib writes essays on 
Early Muslim Mysticism, Hazrat Amir Khusrau of Delhi, Shaikh Nasir- 
ud-din Mahmud Chirag-i-Delhi and Chisti Mystic records of the Sultanate 
period. He seems to have studied mysticism with deep interest and 
for a long time. The first essay of this part-Early Muslim Mysticism is 
substantially based on his lectures delivered at Shantinekatan at the 
invitation of Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

Prof. Habib was impressed with the medieval mystic’s concern of 
the lowly people and their spirit of service of humanity. According to 
K.A. Nizami hardly any scholar has studied the life and thought of the 
early Muslim mystics of India with the care and interest that Prof. 
Habib bestowed on it. And he was the first Indian historian who utili- 
sed the mystic literature for historical purposes. 

In his essay on ‘Early Muslim Mysticism,’ Prof. Habib gives an 
account of the various stages in the life of a mystic, his duties, his code 
of conduct and his impact on the society. He adds biographical notes 
about certain early mystics. This essay is a, very scholarly treatment of 
the subject discussed in it and gives a clear interpretation and explana- 
tion of the various terms relating to mysticism. The essay on 'Hazrat 
Amir Khusrau of Delhi’ has been split up into three parts : the first 
giving the life of Khusrau, the second his poetical works and the third 
his prose works. In the words of Barani, Prof. Mohammad Habib pays 
a high tribute to the man ‘‘such as had never existed before and has 
never appeared since. The incomparable Amir Khusrau stands unequalled 
for the volume of his writings and the originality of his ideals.” 

In his essay on ‘Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Chiragh-i-Delhi’ 
(a great historical personality) the author narrates numerous anecdotes 
from Nasir-ud-din’s life that explain the attitude of a true sufi, as he 
was, towards the kings and nobles, wealth and riches, jobs under the 
government and the code of conduct that a man should follow. It is an 
illuminating study of a medieval mystic. 

The work under review is a monument of Prof. Habib’s wonderful 
memory, wide learning and fresh thinking. He is very bold in expressing 
his views unreservedly. He gets such a mastery over his subject and the 
relevant data that when he starts writing he is able to present them with 
remarkable clarity and in an unostentatious style. This book reveals hi$ 
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strong grasp of the medieval institutions and ideas. He characterises his 
articles with freshness and originality of approach and generally his 
conclusions are sharp and sweeping. Whatever his approach, this work 
provides the reader with a very close insight into the politics, religion 
and society of the early Medieval India which seem to have been the sub- 
jects of his life-long investigation, and is undoubtedly a very valuable 
addition to the historical literature on early medieval India. 

Bhagat Singh* 


* Head of the Post-graduate Department of History, Government Mahendra College, 
Patiala, 
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